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E started from Chester. 

Ah, had it been the Chester of 
Old England, what a comely and cred- 
itable point of departure! Chester on 
the Dee, as we need hardly remind our 
readers, is the neatest, most finical and 
most carefully-kept bit of show-antiquity 
in Europe. The Plantagenet houses are 
there intact, their upper stories horsed 
upon the lower, and forming long prom- 
enades hung in mid-air—the famous 
Rows of Chester. Their carved beams 
show upon the surface, and their inte- 
riors prove their mummied antiquity by 





an indescribable, individual, character- 
istic, not the newest—smell. You can 
run all around the town on the top of 
the city wall, which the Romans found- 
ed: we know it, for we did so once, the 
controlling cause of our velocity being a 
spring storm driving straight and cold 
upon us from the mountains of Wales. 
There is a cathedral, but not so fine a 
one as to take away from the effect of 
the old houses. Herein Chester differs 
from Rouen, which also has fine old 
Norman mansions, but which froths up 
everywhere into such a champagne of 
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florid church-Gothic that the imagina- 
tion is intoxicated. Chester is a good 
old homely English mulled wine. The 
American tourist usually takes it as a 
stirrup-cup at the outset of his journey, 
for Chester is the first city he sips after 
landing at Liverpool, and its wholesome, 
crusty, blithe flavor lasts him a long way. 
Chester is an heirloom, a quaint and 
precious toy, for ever being polished 
and cleansed like a grandfather's watch. 
When a house decays they build an- 
other of medizeval pattern. The old de- 
fensive towers at the angles of the walls 
are now beautiful little make - believe 
curiosity -shops, buried in gilliflowers 
and roses. The new inn, the Grosvenor, 
built to resemble a hostelry at which 
King Harry might have lodged, is one 
‘of the most comfortable in England, the 
sham-antiquity not penetrating beyond 
the externals. In a fair meadow out- 
side, like the print of a Roman amphi- 
theatre on the grass, is the race-track 
where they run for the Chester Cup. 
To crown all with a touch of English 
comfort in its utmost development, close 
by is Eaton Hall, seat of the marquis of 
Westminster, a sequestered palace pack- 
ed with baubles, like one of the fabulous 
country-seats in L’ Homme qui rit. 

We started, however, from Chester- 
on-Delaware, not Chester-on-Dee. 

And the colonial Chester, if not a fin- 
ished, coaxed, flattered and perfected 
type like the grandmotherly old Eng- 
lish town, had an import peculiar to 
itself. So far from being a show-pattern 
city, it has the more pathetic interest at- 
taching to a jilted city, a ville manquée, 
an unachieved capital. Chester with 
reason expected, as we may express it, 
to be Philadelphia. The oldest city in 
Pennsylvania, its town-lots showing Eu- 
ropean titles back to 1645, it was an em- 
porium and a seat of justice while the 
future capital was a mere coronet of 
pines upon the bluff above the junction 
of Delaware and SchuyJkill. 

There appears to be conclusive proof 
that Penn’s first notion was to make 
Chester his capital city. A journal of 
Henry Hollingsworth, assistant to Penn’s 
surveyor-general, has been quoted, to 
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the effect that the governor caused his 
first observations to be taken at Chester, 
with the intention of fixing his city there, 
but afterward finding that it was not far 
enough north from the fortieth degree, 
the boundary-line of Lord Baltimore, he 
changed his mind, and chose his site at 
the confluence of the two rivers. Yet 
this was a disappointment to some of 
his colonists. The governor got his 
province in January, 1681: seven months 
after, in three ships, he sent out an in- 
stallment of his persecuted, scourged, 
prison -freed Quakers; but the three 
ships were not equally good sailers, for 
one of them was blown to the West In- 
dies, and rolled in its cargo of sore Eng- 
lishmen among the orange-groves; and 
another, the Factor, never found the 
Delaware until December, when it got 
packed in the ice here at Chester, and 
went no farther, while its placid passen- 
gers, content to be ice-bound, settled 
tranquilly upon the shore. They were 
well received, for a well-to-do Quaker, 
Robert Wade, with others of the sect, 
had lived here among the Swedes some 
half a dozen years. No doubt in their 
rigid meetings, among thoughts of great- 
er importance, these frozen Friends be- 
came cemented to the fancy that their 
goal was reached, and that it only need- 
ed the visit of the good governor to con- 
firm their settlement as the contemplated 
City of Refuge. 

The site of Philadelphia was not fixed 
until the best part of a year after this 
icy reception. That decision was late in 
1682, a year in which twenty-three ship- 
loads of Penn's placid avant-guard set 
sail for Pennsylvania (a child born on 
the voyage was named Sea- Mercy), 
many of them adhering at Chester; and 
in which, in August, the happy Founder 
himself embarked for his new world. 

Presently, on a Sunday, October 29, 
1682, the mild Cestrians were treated to 
a féte, an occasion of solemn gladness 
which must have caused even their well- 
schooled spirits to exult a little. The 
Welcome hove-to near the shore, and 
the Well-Desired, the beloved, the chief 
and leader, the young enthusiast who 
was to give them an Eden, was among 
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them. He had paused for forty-eight 
hours at Newcastle, where the Dutch 
and Swedes, yielding at once to his 
youth, comeliness and sunny looks, had 
besought him to add them to his colony ; 
and had passed without unnecessary 
delay to Chester as his proper court. 
Penn was then thirty-eight—a young 
man, with fine dark eyes, too merry, the 
elders said, for a Quaker preacher, and 
very light and vigorous. Shortly after 
this, while eating roast acorns with the 
Indian braves and watching their Olym- 
pic games on the site of Philadelphia, he 
yielded to the spirit of the scene, jumped 
with the best of the red leapers, and out- 
jumped them all. We are apt to base 
our idea of his appearance upon the en- 
graving of “Penn's Treaty; but this 
popular print is a mass of misstatement, 
and gives no idea of the youthful good 
looks or the easy urbanity of the Found- 
er. That fat and inane “King of Yve- 


tot,’’ standing on legs like balustrades, 
and vacantly exhibiting the palms of his 
hands, is not the figure that would have 
been capable of Penn's theories or of 
Penn's performances. 


The governor then, cutting with hasty 
prow the fresh river that formed his 
boundary-line, passed between the crim- 
son woods, so new a sight to him, and 
made for Chester. We can fancy the 
scene of his progress, attended by the 
canoes of the naked and anointed sav- 
ages, and by the boats of the Swedes, 
who voluntarily used the river and 
stream for their streets in preference to 
the vine-entangled laurel chapparal of 
the shore. Landing at Wade's mansion 
for prayers and thanksgiving, he found 
himself, with exquisite emotions, among 
the old comrades he had known in Eng- 
land, now living, like ancient hermits of 
Syria, in caves of the earth and dens. 
Those first days in the American The- 
baid must have been like the realization 
of an enchanted pastoral. The Quakers 
were fraternal ; the Indians were “very 
loving ;”’ the Swedes, the ancestors of 
such stately Philadelphia families as the 
Swansons and Stillés, were a kind of 
mild satyrs in their leather jerkins and 
moccasins, their leather petticoats and 
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jackets for the females : they assimilated 
with the new chief with all the enthusi- 
asm of Calibans, showing an incidental 
and pronounced tendency to get drunk 
over the happy event. All was golden- 
hued, and the very larder was worthy 
of Canaan. The Essex House, Wade's 
handsome mansion (built in 1675), was 
open to all who would feast. The Indian 
hunters, their bodies smeared with black 
earth from the seaside against the heat, 
staggered in with fat bucks, sold at two 
shillings ; wild pigeons were like clouds ; 
swans were abundant, and thirty-pound 
turkeys sold for a shilling ; the Delaware 
was alive with fish, the sturgeons vault- 
ing into the air several at once, and 
sometimes leaping into the canoes and 
oversetting them; while shad (ad/oes 
Penn calls them) sold for twopence. 
Here, too—we hope the historical painter 
will not forget it—the brave governor 
faced his first American oyster, six inches 
long. 

That same responsible and heavily- 
saddled person, the historical painter, 
might find a theme again in a solemnity 
which took place the same year—the 
yielding up to Penn, by the duke of 
York’s agent, of Newcastle and the 
Lower Counties with formal tangibility, 
by the delivery of tu*f and water. As 
for the famous Treaty under the Tree, 
although it needs one more represen- 
tation for the sake of recording the 
facts truly as they occurred, yet it is 
of less consequence than is generally 
supposed, having been not a treaty for 
the /and of Pennsylvania, but a mere 
sentimental arrangement, or “chain of 
friendship.” * 


*The rootedness of a mean misconception is one 
of the singular and noble properties of the human 
intellect. Perhaps it is worth while to reiterate, for 
the thousand-and-first time, that Penn never bought 
his Indian title for beads and tobacco-boxes. The 
treaty for lands, out as far as the Susquehanna, was 
made in 1685, by Thomas Holme as president of the 
Council, in the absence of Penn, then returned to 
England. The consideration was 200 fathoms of 
wampum, 30 fathoms of duffels, 30 guns, 60 fathoms 
of strawed waters, 30 kettles, 30 shirts, 20 gunbelts, 
12 pairs of shoes, 30 pairs of stockings, 30 pairs of 
scissors, 30 combs, 30 axes, 30 knives, 20 tobacco- 
tongs, 30 bars of lead, 30 pounds of powder, 30 awls, 
30 glasses, 30 tobacco-boxes, 3 papers of beads, 44 
pounds of red lead, 30 pairs of hawks’ bells, 6 draw- 
ing-knives, 6 caps, and 12 hoes. 
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The charmed idyl of these settlers’ 
lives continued for years: it is hard for 
the imagination to get quit of so delicious 
avision. The sons of peace lived among 
the wild things like St. Francis of Assisi. 
The lions of the forest, the red-skins, 
became tame and brought them food. 
The Swedes’ block-houses, their churches 
pierced with loopholes for Indian war- 
fare, became useless. In a cave under 
the Philadelphia cliff, little Rebecca Cole- 
man was found feeding a snake from 
her porridge-bowl, tapping its head with 
a spoon and saying, “ Keep to thy part.” 
In another such cave the Morris family 
were fed by their cat, who brought in a 
fat hare when provisions were failing. 
The jolly governor, riding to meeting, 
caught up little Rebecca Jones barefoot, 
pillioned her beside him, and introduced 
her in that state to the grave sanhedrim. 
At Germantown, while Richard Town- 
send was mowing, a young deer came 
curiously up to him, advanced and re- 
treated, coquetted for a long time, and 
at last struck against a tree and fell: 
we wish we could say that Townsend 
tamed the deer as St. Giles tamed the 
holy hind; but meat was scanty, and he 
ate it. The manners of the whole pha- 
lanstery were evidently practical, not 
ideal, and so it became a permanent fact 
upon the earth. 

Among such characters Penn intro- 
duced himself as a lawgiver. In a one- 
and-a-half story brick house on Chester 
Creek he held the first Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, opening the session (as was 
habitually done for some years afterward 
in the legislature of this State) with a 
season of silent worship. The oaken 
chair in which Penn presided was long 
kept, and the house itself survived with- 
in the present generation. Here, in three 
days, were passed the sixty-one articles 
of the Great Law of Pennsylvania— 
revolutionary laws, trivial laws, grand 
and petty matters arranged together in 
that absence of perspective which cha- 
racterizes great moral revolutions. Some 
of them, recognizing the “consent of the 
governed”’ as a necessary element in the 
state, prepared in the most outspoken 
way for 1776: others were against scold- 
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ing or against health-drinking. Here in 
Chester, fresh from the presence of the 
king, he planted the idea that was to 
culminate in American independence. 
His doctrines were the terror of the very 
monarch from whom he received his 
charter ; their practical enforcement had 
dethroned and slain that monarch’s 
father; they were imbibed from Locke, 
and from Algernon Sidney, who in a 
year or two died for them on the scaffold. 
They were to blossom into the American 
Revolution. ‘Obedience without liberty 
is slavery,” said Penn; linking with this 
axiom another more Carlylean doctrine, 
to which we Americans are even yet but 
slowly awakening, that “liberty without 
obedience is confusion.” * 

It is a pity that the little brick house 
is gone: forty years ago it survived, a 
cooper’s shop. It was the palladium of 
justice even before Penn’s arrival, courts 
having been held there alternately with 
those at Kingsessing. The ascendency 
of the ‘‘ Lower Counties” was long main- 
tained; and the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
to gratify their importance, met at New- 
castle as often as at Philadelphia so late 
as 1701. These primitive walls, mould- 
ed by the sinewy hands of the brick- 
maker tg shelter the brains and ideas of 
our earliest lawgivers, should never have 
been allowed to slide back into their 
original clay: 

In those chambers, stern and dreaded, 
They, the mighty ones, shall stand ; 


There shall sit the hoary-headed 
Old defenders of the land ; 


There shall mighty words be spoken, 
Which shall thrill a wondering world ; 

There shall ancient bonds be broken, 
And new banners be unfurled. 


Does the reader know the authorship 
of the verses we have quoted? They 
are from an ingenious poem called “The 
Brickmaker,” modeled upon Schiller’s 
“Song of the Bell,” and describing in a 
series of spirited tableaux the different 
scenes that may be framed by the con- 
structions of the artificer in clay. “The 

*Penn’s fuller scheme, providing in detail for a 
Union of the commonwealths, with a central congress, 
to maintain the ‘‘ safety of the provinces against the 


public enemies,’’ is dated 1697, and preserved in the 
State_Paper Office, London. 
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Brickmaker” is by a poet we have but 
recently lost, and who is generally claim- 
ed as a native of Chester, though his 
birthplace really was in Chester Valley, 
some distance up in the State—the late 
Thomas Buchanan Read. The pasto- 
ral parts of Read’s poetry—the parts in 
which he especially excelled—are a re- 
flection of those landscapes which we 
traced when we followed the track of 
Penn out of Chester into Philadelphia. 
And the Chester that we left—the 
Chester that was neither the beautiful 
walled town of England nor the block- 
house-and-cave city of 1682—what was 
it like? What progress has it made 
since the day of its dignity under the 
magistracy of good Robert Wade ? 
Long after that date the inhabitants, 
unwilling to accept the situation, and 
blind to the fact that their pretty Ches- 
ter Creek could never compete with the 
Schuylkill as a feeder for Delaware nav- 
igation, were determined to improve it as 
ashipping-port. In 1700 ninety of them 
petitioned the Assembly that, “‘ Whereas 
Chester is daily improving, and in time 
may be a good place, the Queen’s Road 
be laid out as direct as possible from 
Darby to the bridge on Chester Creek.” 
The road below Chester was called the 
King’s Road: the ‘“‘Queen’s Road”’ ex- 
tended upward to Philadelphia, and for 
a long time showed milestones sculp- 
tured with Queen Anne’s arms. As a 
shipping-port it has had no importance, 
nor ever will have; but as a shipping- 
dock, for the construction of vessels to 
be used elsewhere, it has risen to a rep- 
utation that gives it the most of its pres- 
ent consequence. The river here, a mile 
and a half broad, is not impeded by ice 
once in twenty years. Two years ago, 
Mr. John Roach, proprietor of the Mor- 
gan Iron-works and of other great es- 
tablishments in New York, bought a 
large extent of river-frontage at Chester 
for the establishment of a great iron 
shipbuilding and boiler works. Thus it 
happened that, going down through the 
box-like houses and warm gardens of 
Chester to view the fresh Delaware, as 
it rolled its amethystine and ocean-like 
waves upon the pebbles, we found the 
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air in that region clamorous with the 
sound of hammers on iron, and already 
upon the stocks a crowd of huge levia- 
thans, two iron Pacific mail-steamers, a 
ferry-boat, a Texas ship, and a “ Dick- 
erson ship” to run from New York to 
New Orleans. The business of the 
place, long dormant, has grown wonder- 
fully since the introduction of steam for 
manufactures, some thirty years back. 
The population has doubled in ten years, 
and now reaches near fourteen thousand. 
Living is fine and cheap, oysters and 
fish are a drug, and you drink the cool 
Delaware, pumped up by steam into the 
city reservoir. The development of the 
place is no longer left, as in the good 
old days, to accident or the natural 
growth of the limbs beyond the gar- 
ment. The modern screw is applied, 
the “Improvement Company.” A year 
back an association of this kind was 
formed, with Mr. William Ward, a self- 
made man and Girard-College orphan, 
at the head of it. Tracts of river-land 
were bought, with good wharfage, close 
to the line of the Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad; lands graded, railway 
branches grafted on the main stem, 
plots laid out, three grand manufactories 
started. When natural advantages are 
irresistible, and then superadded forces 
of this kind are applied by intelligent 
speculators, a city can sleep no longer: 
she must be great. 

An antiquarian might strike a line of 
pleasant investigation by taking hold of 
the times defore the application of steam 
to manufacturing, and tracing up the in- 
dustries fed by the water-powers which 
concentrate at Chester. Four streams 
(called in Southern dialect ‘creeks "’) 
enter the Delaware within two miles of 
each other in the neighborhood of the 
town — Chester Creek, Ridley Creek, 
Crum Creek, Darby Creek. Not only 
do the harvests they traverse 


Send down the air a greeting to the mills 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails, 


but the cotton and fibres from half the 
States in the Union are woven into tissues 
by mills upon their banks. Some are 
very ancient, and yield curious histories. 
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Up on Chester Creek the “Ivy Mills” 
paper-mill, which was the pioneer of this 
species of manufacture on the Ameri- 
can continent, still stands: it was already 
ancient when Benjamin Franklin's print- 
ing-paper and the sheets for the Conti- 
nental currency were made there. Quite 
naturally, the Ivy Mills “smiled a sort 
of ghastly smile” at the great mechan- 
ical revolution in paper-making, and 
‘ was the very last hand-mill in the United 
States tosuccumb to machinery. A mile 
off is another curiosity, the Wilcox Mills, 
where the peculiar paper now used by 
the Treasury Department for the United 
States currency is made—an agent of 
the Department residing near the mill, 
with a force to guard it from violation. 
In one of the buildings the Messrs. Wil- 
cox manufacture most of the music-paper 
used in the United States, and a grade, 
celebrated in the trade, of collar-paper. 
Near Glen Riddle, on Chester Creek, at 
Crozerville, Mr. John P. Crozer establish- 
ed his colossal fortune by the alteration 
of old historic paper- and grist-mills 
into woolen- and cotton-factories, and 
died full of honors, leaving a savor of 
good works behind him to perfume his 
memory, besides the enormous business- 
interests confided to his sons. On Crum 
Creek, the Wallingford Cotton-mills have 
been owned in the family of the present 
proprietor, Mr. Lewis, for more than a 
hundred years. In this locality, again, 
was the first railroad ever built in the 
United States. It was a gravity road, 
like the celebrated switchback at Mauch 
Chunk, and was made in 1806 by 
Thomas Leiper, to connect his granite- 
quarries on Crum Creek with his land- 
ing on Ridley Creek. The ascents were 
graded inclined planes, and the trams 
were of white oak, with cross-ties and 
string-pieces. The trucks were very 
similar to those now in use, the wheels 
being of cast iron with flanges.* In 
1827 there were but two railroads, and 


*In 1804, Oliver Evans, a blacksmith of Philadel- 
phia, made and used the first steam-wagon in the 
streets of that city. Sixteen years previously, in 


1788, the first steamboat was constructed by John 
Fitch, and sent successfully up the Delaware to Bur- 
lington. 
in 1807, 


Fulton started the Clermont on North River 
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those short ones—one at Quincy and 
the other at Mauch Chunk. 

In 1850, Chester gave up to Media 
(five miles northward) its dignity as seat 
of justice for Delaware county. Pretty 
Media, our readers know, is famed for 
its excellent Training-School for Feeble- 
minded Children, the best of its kind in 
America, under the care of Dr. J. N. 
Kerlin; also for its Inebriate Asylum 
(kept by Dr. Joseph Parrish), wittily 
styled “an aquarium”’ by one of its 
brilliant inmates in a paper contributed 
to this Magazine, September, 186g. 

Revolving in our altered soul the va- 
rious turns of Fate below, we took leave 
of Chester, setting a-going in our fantasy, 
like Wordsworth’s “ Ruth,” a variety of 
little water- mills, to correspond with 
those which for a century had been 
slowly turning pennies and driblets into 
wealth, and collecting it all at Chester 
wharves for the worthy proprietors ; and 
meditating likewise upon admirable Wil- 
liam Penn, whose course away from 
Chester, almost two hundred years ago, 
we intended to skirt. Penn left his Wel- 
come behind him, and went up the river, 
Cleopatra-like, in a barge, convoyed by 
fleets of canoes; and only saw through 
a St. Martin’s summer haze, in the dim 
splendors of hope, the riches of that fair 
left bank along whose crest we were 
passing.—In all senses a fat land, a 
wealthy country, “a lusty plain abun- 
dant of vitaile;’’ a prosperous region, 
although modes have changed, ancient 
arteries of wealth have dried up and 
given place to new, and some of the 
royal roads of the olden time are now 
Poet Read's “Deserted Road,” 


Sweeping toward the crowded market, 
Like a stream without a sail. 


One such deserted road, by the by, 
was not a turnpike, but an iron road: 
we speak of the former line of the Wil- 
mington-Baltimore Railway, which six 
months earlier we should have taken. 
The neglected rails stretched along to 
the right of us, following the Tinicum 
and Schuylkill meadows into Philadel- 
phia. The new line, along which it was 
our privilege to travel, has been laid out 
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over the higher crests of land, in a 
healthier region and on a shorter route. 
Trains fly over it every half hour into 
Philadelphia, on four lines of the very 
best and costliest steel rail, which cross 
all ordinary roads and city streets at an 
elevated or depressed grade, so as to be 
able to maintain a high rate of speed 
into the heart of the city. 

Our train sped away, making old 
Chester vanish from our gaze like a fly- 
ing firework. As we leaned from the 
car-window for a last glance, one final 
reminiscence of the town was borne in 
upon our memory—-a story of a terrible 
race where speed was a matter of life 
and death. 

A hundred years ago, at least—so old 
dames of Chester relate at twilight to 
their grandchildren in the sweet honey- 
suckled porches which are the evening 
drawing-rooms of the place—a girl of 
Chester was condemned to be hung for 
infanticide, the murder of her own poor 
little baby: after every possible delay, 
caused by her compassionate friends 
and relatives, the patience of the law 
was exhausted, and the young woman 
was taken to the scaffold. Meantime, 
her brother had been working hard at 
Philadelphia for a pardon from the gov- 
ernor. As the rope was being placed 
around the poor thing’s neck a horse 
could be seen galloping hard along the 
road. It was the story of Jenny and 
Effie Deans, with a brother substituted 
for a sister. But as the horse came in 
sight it stumbled and fell, exhausted by 
over-driving. The noose was adjusted, 
the girl was hung. And the agonized 
brother, kept just out of reach by the 
failure of his horse, had her pardon in 
his pocket! 

Having often wondered that this dra- 
matic tale of our youth had never been 
woven into verse, we spoke of it to a 
chance acquaintance of the railway, a 
gentleman apparently from Baltimore, 
with whom we had exchanged a remark 
or two about Chester. Confessing a 


rather limited acquaintance with the 
writings of Read, to whom the legend 
would have fallen as a donne bouche, we 
asked if perchance it might form an ep- 
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isode in any part of that writer's ballad 
stores. 

“T do not know,”’ said our fellow-trav- 
eler (he was a tall man, of distinguished 
manners, in the iron-gray stage of ex- 
istence; a Wellington profile, a dark 
eye of great softness and lustre: the 
other Baltimore passengers were reading 
the Philadelphia 4ge, our acquaintance 
held the last AVantic, and spoke with 
the purest Boston accent as he ignited a 
“long nine’’ remarkable for longitude 
and apparent strength)—“ I do not know, 
but I will try to pay you an equivalent 
for my ignorance in another legend that 
is historically true, and belongs to this 
region.” 

And forthwith, in choice language, he 
gave the story of Talbert’s Cave—a 
natural shelter where, in the good old 
Colony times, Lord Talbert, outlawed 
from England for crime, lived for many 
years as one dead. He caused a pair 
of falcons to be imported for him, and 
would fly them from his wrist at the 
canvasbacks and other game that pass- 
ed the mouth of his cavern. The In- 
dians half worshiped him and kept him 
supplied with game. 

“ His falcons lived forty years after he 
was buriedinhiscave. The cave itself,” 
continued our informant, a singular light 
of humor beginning to twinkle in his 
eyes, “is now in a perplexing state of 
conditional existence. The rocks com- 
posing it are cleared away by modern 
road -improvements, but the vacant 
space, the atmospheric dimension form- 
erly inhabited by Lord Talbert, must be 
still in its old position, and determinable 
by a theodolite; so that the question 
whether his lordship’s residence remains 
or not can be best settled by the meta- 
physicians who argue whether a “ole is 
or is not a ¢hing.” 

Laughing at the fancy, we began to 
congratulate our fellow-traveler upon his 
interest in old traditions. “It is so pleas- 
ant,” we observed, ‘‘to stumble upon a 
person of information whose interest in 
a locality is derived not from the price it 
can be made to yield per acre, but from 
its place in history and legend. The 
true Attilas,”” we continued, “are railway- 
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presidents in broadcloth, who scourge 
out the traditions of a country-side with 
the prongs of branch roads, and kindle 
the devil’s own lust of speculation in the 
shaggy breasts of farmers whose mea- 
dows are skirted by the new connec- 
tion.”” He smiled and bowed, and in- 
timated that we were on the site of one 
of the most audacious of modernisms, 
for we had reached the Park City of 
Ridley. 

We defy any thinking man, even the 
most determined antiquarian, to refuse 
his interest to that most fascinating 
of nineteenth-century conceptions, the 
planting of a landscape- garden that 
shall likewise be a city. 

The finest of old cities are the accre- 
tions of accident, and only now and 
then do they include happy effects—an 
Edinborough with colonnaded terraces, 
a Genoa rising in a theatre from the 
sea. Usually, after the capital becomes 
wealthy, a Haussmann of one kind or 
another has to be sent for to rearrange 
the ill-judged furniture and reupholstér 
the confused ornaments. But suppose 
the upholsterer is sent for in the first in- 
stance, and allowed to arrange the town, 
as Shenstone planted the Leasowes? 
Why, he is a Turner, painting with real 
forests and real waterfalls! He takes 
from his palette a lake and sets it on 
the foreground, where yonder dank mea- 
dow and stagnant stream are lying: the 
lovely villas dip their reflections into 
it in a crescent. Behind their turrets 
and gables rise the dark velvet groves. 


Threaded avenues of plane trees and | 


hemlock are seen stealing away around 
the hills to more secluded homes and 
more musical waters. Here, in the cen- 
tre, he sets the city square, the town- 
hall of dazzling marble: all the wind- 
ing lanes and descending terraces some- 
how arrive at this public and splendid 
nucleus. Aloft, on the highest knoll, 
among the tenderest foliage, against the 
deepest sky, he paints the spire with its 
chime of evening bells. This is no fan- 
tastic dream, but is the deliberate plan 
of Ridley Park. The fame of the ex- | 
periment has already spread to other 
localities, and the Park has been thus | 





described by the Boston Advertiser: 
“When the line of the road was se- 
lected, five hundred acres of land were 
chosen between the village of Darby 
and the town of Chester for a new or- 
namental town. No land near Phil- 
adelphia could offer a more attractive 
place. It is high, giving pleasant views 
of the Delaware River and the lower 
country, is diversified with hill and dale, 
and has several large and permanent 
brooks traversing valleys. The plans 
provide for converting these brooks and 
valleys into ponds with very beautiful 
outlines, and large areas near them are 
given to the public as commons and 
parks; a park of twenty acres and a 
cemetery of fifteen acres are laid out in 
a tasteful manner; the roads, avenues 
and sidewalks are wide, and will be 
made in the most thorough manner and 
planted with a variety of trees. The 
land is then divided into lots of differ- 
ent sizes. The association will not only 
lay out the land in this liberal way, 
giving about one-half of their original 
purchase in roads and public grounds, 
planting trees and shrubbery, supplying 
artificial water, the best of roads, etc., 
but they propose to lay aside a proper 
percentage from the sales of lots to cre- 
ate a permanent fund for preserving and’ 
adding to the public beauties of the 
place. This fund can never be used 
for the introduction of water and gas or 
to reduce taxes, but must ever remain 
as a guarantee, the property of the land- 
holders, to ensure the preservation and 
maintenance of the public property as 
first planned and laid out. It needs but 
little imagination for our readers to see 
that such a village or town must secure 
a most desirable class of population, 
and become every year more agreeable 
asahome. Nothing in this plan is to 
be left to chance. The centre of the 
town is settled, and sites selected for 
the town-hall, churches, hotel, school- 
houses, stores, lumber- and coal-yards, 
and every business want; and all these 
points are connected with each other 
and the station by roads which take the 
nearest lines, some straight, some curved, 
all adapted to the shape of the ground, 
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and all following the natural and easiest | gardeners in the country—Mr. Robert 
lines of travel.” Morris Copeland, a Harvard graduate 

The plan of Ridley Park has been | and citizen of Boston, but now for a 
confided to one of the ablest landscape- | long time resident on the spot he is im- 











RIDLEY—A LANDSCAPE-GARDENER’S CONCEPTION OF A PARK CITY. 





proving. He knows well how to compose his picture, ar- 
ranging the groves and lakes in the most beautiful sequence, 
leaving sites for fine houses in the manner of pedestals for 
beautiful statues, and shading with discreet and natural veils 
the more utilitarian and prosaic features of the scene. He 
has already had much experience in the 
laying out of towns on novel plans adapted 
to the situation: his improvement of parts 
of Newport has elevated his name into very 
proud notoriety. At Martha’s Vineyard he 
has built a summer village known as Oak 
Bluffs; on Long Island he has designed a 
beautiful city of summer worship for the 
Methodists, half encampment and half me- 
tropolis—a very Jerusalem for loveliness ; 
he has established and designed an orna- 
mental village on the sea-shore at Duxbury, ff 
near Boston; and has planned another near ‘ 
Grantville, on the Boston and Albany Rail- 

road. He is also the author of an ingenious public plan for the improvement of 
Boston with a constellation of small parks and pleasure-grounds, skillfully arranged 
in the portions where land is cheapest and most available. Even in his temporary 
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residence at Ridley, the restless itch of 
artistic skill has not permitted him to 
leave the place without changing an 
eyesore into a masterpiece. A little 
judicious rustic-work has transformed 
the farmhouse assigned for his residence 
into a beautiful vine-clad chalet, and he 


AN OLD DELAWARE-COUNTY FARMHOUSE, 


has surrounded it with spacious and rare 
flower-beds, which look like cathedral 
windows lying on the ground. The 
railway-station, even, at Ridley Park is a 
novel and interesting piece of architec- 
ture, bridging the whole breadth of the 
road, provided with elevators for the 
baggage and fancifully sheeted with 
slate. 

The only park city yet projected which 
compares with Ridley is Riverside, near 
Chicago, laid out, it is said, with much 
skill, by Messrs. Olmstead and Vaux. 
Another park, in miniature, is Llewellyn, 
near Newark, New Jersey, on somewhat 
unmanageable ground, and designed 
without the adornment of lakes. Rid- 
ley, with its two or three large ponds, its 
cascades and streams, and its splendid 
view of the sail-whitened Delaware, will 
be par excellence the aquarelle or water- 
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color picture in these different specimens 
of natural fine art. 

A couple of miles to the north-west, 
at the head of Crum Lynne (which 
spreads into the principal lake of Ridley 
Park), is situated Swarthmore College, 
an establishment which, to look at it, is 
the Tuileries Palace re- 
stored from its burnings, 
and which, when you en- 
ter it, proves to be a highly 
curious experiment of bi- 
sexual education conduct- 
ed by the most “advanced” 
branch of the Society of 
Friends, It accommodates 
four hundred pupils, boys 
and girls clambering the 
hill of science hand in 
hand. 

“And close by,” said our 
omniscient guide, “they 
still keep in excellent pres- 

ervation the 
birthplace of 
West the artist 
—West, whose 
‘mother’s kiss 
made him a 
painter,) you 
know — to my 
mind a finer in- 
spiration than 
any Raphael's Fornarina or Del Sarto’s 
Madonna-wife. There he cut the cat's tail 
for brushes, there the Indians gave him 
colors, and there, naked at their games, 
he saw the braves to whom he afterward 
compared the Apollo Belvedere.” 

Other travelers, less historic, were 
talking of sport. “ Yes,” said one gen- 
tleman, whose complexion was like a 
bad oyster-stew freckled with melted 
butter—" yes, the reed and the rail come 
in fust September. Last year I shot 
eighty rail on one tide, down there by 
Lazaretto, just a three hours’ shootin’. 
But another man, he got a hunderd an’ 
twenty-eight: see, he had a breech- 
loadin’ gun. I don’t want no better 
meetin’ than a Sunday out among the 
rushes, with my boy Pierce to pole the 
boat through the mud.” 

Partridges are beginning to be shy, but 





VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA FROM SHARON HILL, 


woodcock may still be met with in July 
in these hunting-grounds, once alive 
with turkey, geese and canvasbacks, 
The last first-class station on the road 
was Sharon Hill. The ground looked 
high, and the last gleams of Delaware 
shone on the horizon from the little dépét. 
Sharon is six miles from Philadelphia, 
the tradition being that State-house time 
can be seen with a good glass from Mc- 
Makin’s cupola on the summit. Here, 
too, is the footprint of innovation. A 
company has secured all the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the station, and 
will open it up to artistic improvement. 
It is high, breezy, watered by a little 
dancing stream, and slopes naturally to 
Darby Creek, which is navigable here 
for lumber, etc. The location is really 
a suburb of Philadelphia, only twenty 
minutes by rail from the Broad and Prime 
dépét, so that the business-man can go 
home there to dinner, if he choose, and 
return to his counting-house in the after- 
noon. The railroad, comprehending the 
advantage of speedily settling its new 
line, offers very special inducements to 
residents, both here and at Ridley Park, 





in the way of low fares, cheap carriage 
of building-freight, etc. 

A beautiful avenue of trees leads off 
from Sharon Hill a couple of miles to 
Clifton Station on the Westchester Road, 
where in a rich, substantial country-seat 
lives Thomas A. Scott, the railway Czesar, 
who holds in his fist the network of roads 
covering North America with all the ease 
that commands the slender ribbons with 
which he guides his light wagon to the 
railway-station of a morning. 

“A fearful power to lay under the 
finger of any one man,” we opine to our 
agreeable acquaintance, who nods and 
goes off to more congenial subjects. 

“There are charming old families set- 
tled around here,"’ said he, “full of pa- 
triarchal repose and dignity, and show- 
ing for their fat butter-farms old title- 
deeds signed with bears and turtles, the 
hieroglyphs of the Indians. The sons 
and daughters marry, and perch near 
by and form a social sphere, like the 
offspring of Job. I remember a speci- 
men-—dear, good old Mary Gibbons. 
She died a few years back, within a 
twelvemonth or two of a hundred years’ 
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existence. Sweet soul! this planet had 
been an easy circle for her pilgrimage, 
and her hundred years had touched her 
as lightly as flowers. When she was 
a peach-cheeked girl or a young wife, 
riding to market with her golden butter 
before the dawn, it was like an illustra- 
tion of ‘rich and rare were the gems she 
wore.’ Bless you! she had nothing to 
fear, simply because she was of afraid : 
her abundant trust protected her. In 
those days she used often to meet Gen- 
eral Washington riding for exercise be- 


SCHOOL OF CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


fore daybreak. He would always say, 
with grave cheer, ‘Good-morning, mad- 
am!’ to which Mary would reply, with 
her pure Quaker simplicity, ‘Art thou 
well, George?’ and pass on, to spread 
her napkined butter and cheeses in the 
quaint, breezy colonnades which you 


remember on Market street. As epi- 
sodes to these business-trips she con- 
trived to introduce seventeen healthy 
babies to her husband, sixteen of whom 
she nursed to maturity. This brood she 
managed serenely in a stone cabin not 
much bigger than a beehive, spinning in 
the doorway, and regulating the children 
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by the influence of her placidity. There 
was no room inside, to be sure, but, on 
the other hand, there was all out o’ 
doors! She had, in fact, a second man- 
sion: it was her enormous dooryard 
sycamore, covered with ivy. You know 
the ivy doesn’t grow with success much 
higher than this latitude. But this me- 
morial ivy is lusty with a thousand years 
of life to come, is covered with berries, 
and is in fact outliving the sycamore, 
which it thatches completely. Her sons 
grew to be gray men, and leaned their 
chairs against the ancient tree, 
whose clustering corymbi of ivy 
berries stooped to touch their 
foreheads ; and she sat among 
them at her spinning like a sister, 
while Time was spinning herown 
locks into the softest and whitest 
‘flax. And so—a verse of your 
Chester poet, Read, occurs to 

me— 


At last the thread was snapped, her head 
was bowed, 
Life dropped the distaff through his 
hands serene, 
And loving neighbors smoothed her careful 
shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the au- 


tumn scene.” 


We thought, if there were in- 
fluences in the climate or local- 
ity to conduce to such age and 
such peace as Mary Gibbons’s, 
it would be remunerative to sell 
out our present affair with this 
world, and go and thatch a shed 
for our future existence under that 
old Delaware-county sycamore. 

A band of young girls could be seen 
from the railroad winding into a building 
close to Sharon Hill Station—a large, 
mansard-roofed structure surmounted by 
a great dazzling cross. The girls were all 
dressed in uniform, strait-shaped tunics 
of black thrown on over their ordinary 
summer dresses, and they were in charge 
of a Sister in an elaborate and beautiful 
nun’s dress, who conducted them home 
to the building. The train slacking for 
a petty station, we could hear the sound 
of vespers, with organ accompaniment, 
from the interior. It was the Convent 
of the Holy Child Jesus, and these were 
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the external pupils, singular and pic- 
turesque for their melancholy uniform 
in a world where all else is color and 
gayety. On Sundays the children wear 
white. The twelve sisters teach all 
branches, plain and ornamental, with 
music, “gold embroidery” and lan- 
guages. They solicit Protestant schol- 
ars, and endeavor to make their rules as 
little stringent as possible in their case. 
The ‘‘Mother-house” of the society is 
in Sussex, England, with branches in 
France, Italy and America. 

And so we drew near the city of 
Penn by his own approach—from the 
south. These flats along the Schuylkill 
side, with their rich swampy green, have 
been the subject of various interesting 
botanical experiments in their day. 
Here, at what is now Woodlands Cem- 
etery, William Hamilton introduced the 
Lombardy poplar, since so common, the 
jinko tree, and we know not what other 
outlandish and umbrageous vegetables. 
In a field not far off is shown the original 
Seckel pear tree, surrounded with “ suck- 
ers,’ which prove its antiquity and gen- 
uineness. And near by, Bartram, pro- 
nounced by Linnzus the greatest nat- 
ural botanist in the world, entertained 
Hector St. John of Carlisle in so striking 
and scriptural a way, by seating him at 
an immense table among his rare plants 
from Florida and Canada, and surround- 
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ing the board with family, guest and 
black slaves, all working their ivories 
together in one full, harmonious dia- 
pason. 

These associations were either com- 
municated or else enjoyed to the full by 
our entertaining and well-informed com- 
panion. Seldom have we met a man 
so alive to the best spirit and grace of 
the past, so little toyched with the harsh, 
iconoclastic, utilitarian spirit of the day. 
He had made the little tour a festival by 
giving it its reminiscent tone of bygone 
years. At the Prime street dépét he 
handed us a card, on which we read 
“I—— H——,,” the name of the presi- 
dent of the Baltimore railroad! 

He had been antiquarian, esthetic, 
scholarly, tender of old landmarks, 
sympathetic, well-informed and _histor- 
ical. He had kindled at every spark of 
annalistic lore. The genius /oct might 
have fled to his knees for protection: 
the parting spirit, sent with sighing from 
old hearthstones and mangled hillsides, 
would have confidently taken his arm 
and solicited his escort to some hospit- 
able cabinet or museum. And—he was 
a railway president, the ideal of every- 
thing that is pitiless and revolutionary ! 
Our prejudices are for ever being dis- 
pelled: we had received a lesson, and 
recognized a preserver in one whom we 





should have taken for a destroyer. 





WANDERINGS 


HE sun was sinking, and the sur- 
rounding hills were steeped in the 
richest purple, when I joined the throng 
pouring into the city of Jerusalem by 


the Damascus gate. Evidently I was 
an object of curious speculation to the 
groups of fe//ahin as I passed within the 
gate, a natural result of my being un- 
attended and yet a decided Anglo-Saxon. 
My only traveling companion was the 
mule which bore me, and whose persist- 


IN PALESTINE. 

ent crawl was not accelerated even by 
the immediate prospect of fodder and 
rest. My naturally fair complexion had 
become tanned by exposure, and my dark 
cloth suit had arrived at the shade tech- 
nically called pepper-and-salt, through 
the prolific dust encountered upon the 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Tourists 
are always in a party and accompanied 
by attendants. I bore all the appear- 





ance of a tourist, and yet was unattend- 
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ed: it therefore became every one's busi- 
ness to find out who I was, whither I 
was going and whence I had come; but 
I passed through the gossiping crowd 
with the calm composure of my country- 
men, and left the fellahin to establish 
my nationality and rank to their own 
satisfaction. To be without attendants 
in the East is to lose prestige, but then 
prestige is a perpetual and an intoler- 
able burden. It was better to be master 
without prestige than to be the servant 
of a dragoman with prestige. If you 
wish to travel ex grand seigneur, you 
have but to sign a contract and deliver 
your purse and your person into the 
hands of a dragoman. He will smooth 
away all difficulties and asperities; he 
will be the mediator between “ Your Ex- 
cellency”’ and all obstacles; you need 
have no care as to what you shall eat, 
where you will sleep or what you shall 
pay. The dragoman protects you from 
the rapacity of others, but his regard for 
his own interest is generous in the ex- 
treme. He will answer every possible 
question that may be innocently put 
to him, and his invention is boundless. 
But once in his hands you will enjoy the 
luxurious slavery of a prince, for you 
belong to him and he nurses you with 
maternal solicitude. I had no officious 
Aawass to announce my coming in, and 
I had no thieving meki to delay my 
going out. The trip from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem had been almost without incident, 
and the journeys by both routes—Beth- 
horon and Gibeon, and by Ramleh— 
have been often described. In the East 
the roads are, as a rule, optional and im- 
aginary, being simply magnified sheep- 
walks, although to Nazeef Pasha, the 
recently-recalled governor of Jerusalem, 
must be awarded the credit of having 
established a turnpike-road between Jaf- 
fa and Jerusalem on the ancient route 
repaired by Solomon. I allowed my 
beast to take his own course and creep 
along, hoping to avoid the bands of en- 
thusiastic tourists which flock along the 
road to Jerusalem. I wandered througha 
series of groups of fellahin, strange fellow- 
travelers, but full of interest; of Arme- 
nian traders, Jews, devotees, pious and 
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unclean, and Arabs, unclean without the 
recommendation of piety; stragglers of 
all kinds bent on trade, and many with 
no bent at all. At Ramleh the trains 
of fruit-sellers on their road to the Holy 
City overtook me, the same picturesque 
troupes of men and boys, with the same 
trappings and packs, as the caravans 
that two thousand years ago went up 
from Ramleh to Jerusalem laden with 
fruit. Although the modern Ramleh is 
but a collection of dilapidated dwellings, 
yet the green fields and orchards which 
surround it perpetuate its ancient proto- 
type. But the charming reverie that this 
scene aroused was doomed to be abrupt- 
ly interrupted by a sudden turn of the 
road, bringing me in full view of an 
extensively-equipped tourists’ encamp- 
ment. Attendants were madly rushing 
to and fro carrying dainty dishes into a 
grand marquee, each provided with a 
napkin slung over the arm, in emulation 
of the true Parisian style. I would have 
fled from this disenchantment of my 
dreams, but for the misfortune of being 
recognized by one of the party of tour- 
ists, an English gentleman who remem- 
bered having met me in Alexandria, 
and insisted upon my joining his friends. 
I was forthwith introduced to a very 
agreeable company of Englishmen, army 
officers on leave of absence from the 
British garrison at Malta. These luxu- 
rious picnickers had established quite 
an encampment, with their grand tent 
and tributary cooking and servants’ 
tents, whilst a lynx-eyed but obsequious 
dragoman administered the whole with 
a delicious air of satisfaction. With the 
announcement “Le souper est servi, 
messteurs,” he ushered us into the mar- 
quee, where we found an ample table 
covered with a swan-white cloth, upon 
which an elaborate service was spread. 
Around the table the party disposed 
themselves, some on iron bedsteads, 
others on camp-stools. Imagine dining 
a la Russe in the land of Canaan! 
The anomaly was almost too much for 
my nerves, and this recurred to me with 
increasing force at each successive pop 
of the champagne corks. I glanced fur- 
tively through the tent door and looked 
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out into the distance in vain for my pic- 
turesque fruit-sellers. I listened for the 
tinkling of their mule-bells in the hope 
of catching some of the harmony that 
my present situation had broken. But 
all in vain: the evening shades had 
closed rapidly upon the scene, and noi- 
some petroleum lamps were brought 
forth. Through the vigilant providence 
of that pink of all courtesy, the drago- 
man, “café noir 4 la Turc”’ was served 
in Parisian porcelain cups, and a gen- 
eral parade of cigars, meerschaums, 
hookahs and nargilehs followed. The 
attempts to matriculate in Eastern styles 
of smoking were laudatory but ridic- 
ulous, and the water-pipes (nargilehs) 
gave forth bubble-bubble, toil and trou- 
ble. Conversation grew, and the coffee 
suffused the most delightful temper 
through the company. So let this pic- 
ture of happy sociality be wrapped up 
and dissolved in the curling smoke and 
evening shade. 

At early dawn I parted from my epi- 
curean hosts, and once again resumed 
my journey toward the Holy City. I 
had not proceeded far ere I overtook a 


motley caravan straggling along, some 
members of it walking and others riding 


on donkeys. They proved to be Rus- 
sian pilgrims on their way to the shrines 
in the Holy City. I recollected their 
recent arrival in a Russian steamer at 
Jaffa. Each devotee carried at his 
back a brass kettle for tea-making, 
which appeared to be indispensable, 
from the large supplies of really fine 
Souchong with which each pilgrim was 
provided. They steeped tea like true 
connoisseurs and after the manner of 
tea-merchants. Spreading some leaves 
in a small bowl, they poured boiling 
water from their brass kettle upon them. 
Their manner of drinking this decoc- 
tion struck me as rather original: hold- 
ing the bowl of tea in the left hand, they 
scooped up a handful of dirty-looking 
sugar with the right; so that every sip 
from the left was followed by a munch 
from the right. I mingled for a while 
among these Greek devotees, whom I 
found degraded by superstition and as- 
tonishingly ignorant. One of their num- 
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ber, who spoke tolerable French, court- 
eously offered me a bowl of tea, but I 
was careful to decline some crunched 
sugar proffered by a hand unwashed 
since the departure of its owner from 
Russia. 

In pursuing my journey I was after- 
ward met by other travelers, native and 
foreign, whose sa/aams I returned with 
all the dignity I could affect, somewhat 
impaired by a sense of the absurdity of 
going through all the flourishes of an 
Eastern salutation in a checked cloth 
American riding-suit. The dignified 
sweep in keeping with the graceful folds 
and curves of the Oriental garb is im- 
possible in the tight-fitting sleeves and 
other irregularities of European dress. 
This consideration of the subject of 
dress led me to reflect upon the com- 
fortless and inconvenient character of 
European dress in the East. He who 
would carry a free lance there must give 
up all thraldom to national dress if he 
would avoid persecution, annoyance and 
perpetual payment of backsheesh. I 
made, therefore, a resolve that I would 
at once cast off my American citizen’s 
dress, and with it all my national prej- 
udices. I decided to become “one of 
them,” to see with their eyes, eat from 
their dish and sleep under their tents. 
The adoption of this method would, I 
was convinced, introduce me to much 
novel experience, and would disclose to 
me original material for observation 
which would be shut against the general 
traveler who did not thus sink his indi- 
viduality. I determined, therefore, to 
request my friend, Haroun-er-Rhamond 
of Jerusalem, to purchase for me an Ori- 
ental outfit, habited in which I would 
proceed on my wanderings in the Jordan 
Valley. 

Once within the gates of Jerusalem, I 
am met by that scene so often described, 
that strange experience to the eyes and 
ears of a foreigner—an Oriental city. 
The fast-declining light rendered the 
dark, narrow streets almost obscure. 
After struggling through the throng of 
camel-drivers, mule-teamsters and fel- 
lahin unloading, and as a matter of 
course all screaming together, I ad- 
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vanced into the city through some deep 
arched streets, saluted at intervals by 
the shriek of a camel-driver as he 
swerved his huge animal down some 
narrow causeway, while the sharp bark 
of the ubiquitous dogs pierced the air 
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above the indescribable din or murmur 
of sounds that rises from an Eastern 
city at dawn and at sundown. The 
people were streaming into the city in 
anticipation of the closing of the gates. 
It was just that moment when an East- 
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CLOSING THE GATES. 


ern city arouses from its normal lethargy 
and indulges in atemporary bustle. But 
my way was not that of the throng, and 
I turned down a narrow, gloomy arched 
street, on doing which I almost fancied 
that my mule quickened his pace, but 


this must have been a delusion. Any- 
how, ere I had checked the animal, it 
pulled up suddenly before a shabby, 
tumble-down, low-arched door, built in 
a lofty beetling wall. Whilst alighting 
I noted that the din of the city had now 
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subsided, and, except the howling of 
the dogs, all appeared to be wrapped 
in sudden silence. It was the hour 
of prayer. Soon my ears caught the 
strains of the muezzins singing the 
“call to prayer” from the balconies of 
the mudncehs (minarets). First the plain- 
tive voice of an aged singer chanted in 
murmuring cadence the opening exulta- 
tion: “Al-la-hoo ak-bar! Al-la-hoo ak- 
bar!” (‘God is great! God is great!’’) 
This strain was echoed from another 
minaret by a rich tenor voice, and then 
from the tower near the governor's 
house, calling the faithful to prayer. 
Haroun-er-Rhamond, I knew, was a 
faithful Moslem, so I waited until the 
last muezzin had finished his solo, which 
he did with a grand ralentando. 1 found 
the door of my friend's dwelling closed, 
the hole of the lock being covered, and 
the cumbersome cross-shaped piece of 
wood that has done service for a lock 
from time immemorial secured for the 
night. I banged lustily, shouting, “Yah! 
yah!’ and making all the hullabaloo 
customary in the East. My banging 
without soon called forth shoutings with- 
in, and after sundry explanations and 
expletives the lock was drawn and the 
opening disclosed. The cumbersome 


HAROUN AT PRAYER. 


wooden door turned upon its creaking 
hinges, and a lazy-looking slave ap- 
peared, to whom I said, “Go tell thy 
master that his friend the Scribe waits 
to be blessed by his presence.” He 
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salaamed profoundly, and, leading away 
my mule, motioned toward his master, 
whom I observed finishing off his prayers 
with the concluding ve#ad or prostration 
as he stood in a recess facing the east 
in a recumbent position, each hand rest- 
ing abovetheknee. Then falling gently 
upon his knees, he turned his head sol- 
emnly over his right shoulder, and quick- 
ly gave a half nod “over the leu.”” The 
Mohammedan religion teaches that there 
is a guardian angel at each shoulder, 
the one on the right recording the good 
deeds, whilst the one on the left takes . 
down the evil deeds. 

Whilst Haroun was concluding his 
reverent genuflections I looked around 
me, and indulged in the contemplation 
of the strange contrast between the out- 
side and inside of a rich man’s house 
in the East. Without, were the narrow 
gloomy alley, the high dreary wall, the 
clumsy broken-down door that would be 
but an indifferent entrance to a pig-stye ; 
within, were an exquisitely spacious court 
paved in checkered marble, and in the 
centre a refreshing fountain-basin, whose 
jet of limpid water rose and fell with a 
soothing, indolent murmur. In the rear 
was the Moresque-arched corridor or 
soofah, overhanging lattice windows, 
carved in elegant arabesque tracery, 
rich pendent draperies from them add- 
ing their color to the pleasing picture. 
There is always, to me, a touch of en- 
chantment, a glimpse of the Arabian 
Nights, in this entrance from a shabby 
causeway to Oriental luxury. Haroun, 
having at length concluded his devo- 
tions, entered a long chamber with a 
divan at one end: he had been inform- 
ed of my arrival, and awaited my en- 
trance. Eastern life may be compared 
to still water that is occasionally agitated 


.| by a stone being thrown into it: there 


is a grand splash, perturbation, bubbles, 
and then the stagnant water, weighted 
by its weeds, returns to its normal still- 
ness. The Mohammedans are slaves to 
form and punctilio, and the dramatic 
fervor of the Oriental, which is exhibit- 
ed in the ordinary actions of life, has 
degenerated into tedious theatrical dis- 
play. The natural and spontaneous ac- 
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tions of life are directed by a religious 
régime, and habits of antiquity that 
would now be obsolete anywhere else 
are jealously retained and dignified into 
religious ritual. My friend Haroun, 
although quite an exception among 
Moslems in education and liberality of 
thought, was no exception in this matter, 
and pursued etiquette with punctilious 
exactitude. He rose from his divan at 
my approach to do me especial honor, 
and although a fortnight had barely 
elapsed since our last meeting, yet we 
rushed into each other’s arms, leaning 
first to the right and then to the left: 
then he seized me by the hand, bringing 
the palms together and grasping my 
thumb, which he wrenched backward 
and forward, exclaiming, or rather shout- 
ing, ‘Sel ’a ’mat—Tei ’yebeen” (‘I 
hope you are well or safe’) over and 
over again. To all such ejaculations 


you have to be ready with your reply. 
Indeed, so great is the excitement “got 
up” for these occasions that you become 
absolutely warmed up to your work. 
My friend continued to shout with gusto, 
sometimes gasping forth the exclamation, 


“*Ow-hash-’tené !”” (“Thou hast made us 
desolate by thine absence’’). Then, as 
customary, he proceeded with compli- 
mentary interrogations as to my rela- 
tives, none of whom he had ever heard 
of. What appears perhaps most comical 
to the foreigner is the sudden manner 
in which the Orientals decline into their 
normal dignified apathy after these ex- 
uberant exhibitions of feeling. After all, 
anything is a Godsend for whiling away 
the long weary hours in that hot climate, 
where thinking is a labor and a bore. 
Upon entering a house the ancient 
custom should be observed of removing 
the shoes or the outer shoes; but as 
that would have reduced me to my 
socks, and as, moreover, the unlacing 
of heavy gaiter-boots of European man- 
ufacture would have been ridiculous, I 
entered my friend’s presence shod. I 
was at his house a privileged guest: 
nevertheless, I avoided stepping on the 
small carpets that were spread here and 
there. My friend conducted me to the 
divan to the right, and he squatted upon 
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the crimson silk cushions @ fa Ture, 
while I seated myself after the manner 
of Europeans. Servants came in with 
chibooks, and coffee was served, Arab 
fashion, in small porcelain egg-shaped 
cups enclosed in metallic holders of fil- 
agree-work. Washing of hands and all 
other processes necessary to be observed 
were gone through, whilst a nimble-fin- 
gered boy undid my shoestrings, which 
were only replaced years after. 

Haroun willingly offered to go with 
me to the bazaar, and to undertake the 
commission of purchasing a full Oriental 
suit, as otherwise I should expose my- 
self to be cheated; but with the Eastern 
spirit of procrastination he suggested 
that a few days’ time would, make no 
difference: moreover, he desired to be 
gladdened by the light of my counte- 
nance. After more mutual admiration 
and complimenting, finding me firm in 
my purpose to depart on the morrow, 
he concluded to accompany me to the 
bazaar early the next morning. Having 
settled the business, we chatted and puff- 
ed the pipes of peace. Arecherché supper 
was served in Eastern style upon a small 
octagonal stand that looked more like a 
footstool than atable. The innovation of 
imported French wines graced the repast, 
but my host, being a true follower of Mo- 
hammed, only sipped his sherbet and left 
the unbeliever to enjoy his generosity. 

The. fatigues of the past two days in- 
troduced me to a most delightful sleep, 
from which I was 
awakened by the bus- 
tling of the pigeons 
against my latticed 
window. The sun 
had long risen, and 
the city was in com- 
motion. I found my 
friend awaiting me to 
do the honors of the 
house by offering the 
first repast, which in 
the East is a light one. 
The principal dish 
was, as is customary, 
honey and butter, but 
the cunning hand of 


A ¢¢ ORANGEES !” 
the Armenian cook 
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had provided a well-milled cup of choco- 
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At the corner of a street was a solemn- 


late, a luxury imported for Frankish | looking fellow with what appeared to be 


a sack slung under 
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guests. Such a breakfast would have 
been despatched at home in fifteen min- 
utes: I considered myself fortunate in 
having meandered through its courses 
in an hour, when, at the expiration of 
this time, servants trotted in with the in- 
dispensable pipes and coffee ; after which 
Haroun arose, a servant brought in his 
abba or cloak, and we went forth on our 
errand, followed by the lazy-looking at- 
tendant to carry home our purchases. 

On emerging from the mean causeway 
on to the main street a most varied and 
picturesque scene was.presented. Here 
was a person of importance in rich cos- 
tume walking along with dignity ; there 
was a party of staring tourists; then the 
eye caught successively Greek monks, 
devotees, fellahin, richly-costumed slaves 
—some riding on camels, others on asses 
—with a mingling of strange cries and a 
background of a Saracenic fountain rich 
with carved stone ornaments. 








his arm, crying in a 
mournful voice “ Mo- 
yah! moyah!” This 
was the sakis carry- 
ing his goat-skin of 
water, which was 
served in a brass cup 
he held in his hand. 
Notwithstanding the 
recent improvement 
in the water-supply of 
Jerusalem through the 
magnificent liberality 
of that queen of phil- 
anthropists, Miss Bur- 
dett-Coutts, so deep- 
rooted are customs in 
the East that the wa- 
ter-carrier can still ply 
agood business. Then 
arose another cry, “Or- 
angees! orangees!” 
coming from a poorly 
but picturesquely clad 
girl, selling large, lus- 
cious Jaffa oranges. 
She held them in a 
graceful and statu- 
esque manner, but the cry she made was 
a kind of nasal squeal of most inhar- 
monious sound. Before a £/ax or coffee- 
house was a group that suggested many 
biblical pictures. A traveler was crouch- 
ed upon the ground whilst a boy washed 
his feet. A fine bearded old Moslem 
was engaged in going through the chap- 
ter of Oriental complimentary inquiries 
as to his friend the traveler's relatives 
and his journey. Again I observed the 
force of custom, for although water in 
Jerusalem is now comparatively abun- 
dant, yet the attendant followed the 
habit founded on its scarcity by drib- 
bling out a few drops at a time from a 
small antique earthenware cruse. As 
we entered the bazaar the throng of peo- 
ple compressed into such confined cause- 
ways became quite dense, and the noise 
fearful, whilst a general chattering arose 
from either side. Here my friend Ha- 
roun met his business-agent, an Arme- 
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nian, a shrewd, obsequious, but fox-eyed- | 


looking fellow, attired in what appeared 
to be a very long dressing-gown with a 
narrow standing collar, and a very tall, 
queer-looking cap. Haroun asked the 
fox -eyed-looking lawyer whether his 
Frankish friend’s firman had yet been 
made out. I had many days previously 
requested friend Haroun to procure me 
a firman or passport, which the Arme- 
nian coolly informed us had been in 
preparation since that time, and was still 
in the hands of the scribe. To be ina 
hurry in the East is to make yourself 
ridiculous—to exhibit the slightest vexa- 
tion or impatience is worse still. That 
delays are dangerous never enters the 
Oriental mind; and whereas it is with 
us a matter of difficulty to find time 
enough, in the East all the difficulty is 
to kill time. I greatly feared that this 
was but the precursor of a series of de- 
lays which, although disconcerting to 
me, seemed to be perfectly ex régle to 
my friend. Giving a parting injunction 
to the fox-eyed Armenian to induce 
some despatch in the scribe, we pro- 
ceeded to purchase the garments that 
were to convert me into an Arab. 

An Oriental bazaar is a wonderful 
place to a stranger—a masquerade in 
which all is real, a constantly -moving 
panorama of strange life, a stream of 
ever-varying color. Around me were 
Arabs and Turks, northern Syrians, 
with their fur-lined jackets, Jews in 
black, Armenians in blue, Latin and 
Greek monks, priests and parsons, whose 
white chokers and black cloth were crop- 
ping up everywhere, tourists of all na- 
tionalities gaping and staring, and a 
legion of humanity too numerous and 
varied for description. Each shop was 
like a little stand or box, divided from 
its neighbor by a rail. The largest por- 
tion of available space in these queer 
little open shops appeared to be appro- 
priated by the proprietors, who smoked 
and sipped coffee in the imperturbable 
manner of the East, apparently utterly 
indifferent to their interest until you 
came to the bargaining, when they 
proved to be wide awake and sharp 
enough. These merchants never stir 
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from the divan upon which they squat. 
Their stock in trade is so carefully pack- 
ed and parceled as to appear very scanty. 
With one of these my friend Haroun 
now disputed over the price of a turban- 
cloth for me, whilst the merchant, to 
gain temporary advantage by delay, 





THE ARMENIAN. 


was offering his customer coffee and a 
pipe. 

We at last left the bazaar and arrived 
at the stall or office of the scribe. After 
much circumlocution and a liberal gurg- 
ling of the hookah, the venerable-look- 
ing sage fumbled in an antique clasped 
trunk in front of him, out of which he 
brought two or three heavy reed pens 
looking like sticks, a knife, a pair of 
scissors to trim the edges of the paper, 
and a vessel of ink of a gummy, viscid 
character. The paper is very thick, 
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TN 
K : a session of the firman and bent 


I Hf ! our steps homeward. With much 
| Hi] readiness I cast away my Eu- 
ropean clothes, and by the assist- 
ance of two servants, who both 
jabbered away at the same time, 
I learned my first lesson of how to 
dress in Eastern style. The dif- 
ficulty of fitting on the garments 
is not very great, as they are all 
roomy, and but for the length of 
the “das a man might dress in 
woman’s clothes or a woman in 
man’s. Upon presenting myself 
to my friend he seemed much 
delighted and amused, especial- 
ly at my awkward manner of 
squatting, which had the effect 
of twisting my legs so that I was 
seized with cramp. He was kind 
enough to teach me how to squat, 
smoke, eat and salute like a gen- 
uine Mohammedan. My mule 
BAZAAR. was ordered to be in readiness 

on the morrow to conduct me 

mostly of Venetian or Parisian manufac- | out of the city, to start on my journey 








charges, and making a present 
of backsheesh, we obtained pos- 














ture, heavily glazed. A strip or spatula | to Succoth by Bethel and Shechem. ; 
of ivory is used to trim the nibs of the reed, After a good night’s rest and a de- 
as we trim quill pens on our thumb 
nails. Finally, he brought forth my 
firman, a very imposing - looking 
affair, commencing with the usual 
form, ‘‘In the name of God the 
merciful,”’ etc., and terminating 
with a grand flourish, which I 
supposed was a signature, but 
which was really the date, reck- 
oned from the flight of Moham- 
med. The signature and seal are 
always at the top of the page or 
instrument, and suggest the tracks ;[~_ 
of some lively insect: in this case [ 
it was a tremendous seal that Sjamee 
would have crowded out the bar- 4 wri i‘ Ee 
ons of Magna Charta. The im- (ij———_- 
portance attached to the seal, the J — 
sign-manual, is greater than that 
of the actual signature, and a #f 
signet-ring wrapped in a dirty 
piece of rag is guarded with jeal- "Pr 7-.,,.., 
ous care by every Arab sheik. 
After paying sundry fees and THE SCRIBE, 
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lightful repast, over which we lingered 
for nearly two hours, I parted from Ha- 
roun, first thanking him cordially for 
his hospitality and kind attentions. Be- 
sides a pack on the mule, I cloaked my- 
self in my abba and girded up my loins, 
placing all my extra luggage in the 
folds. An Arab will often carry all his 
personal effects within the folds of his 
abba, held in this receptacle by the 
girdle or cord which gathers the cloak 
around the waist. My mule-pack con- 
tained a blanket, a cooking-apparatus, 
a heavy camel’s-hair tent-cloth, with its 
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cords, nails and short sticks lashed to 
the animal’s back. I was already some- 
thing of a campaigner—could pitch my 
own tent, cook my dinner and turn in 
snugly, independent of Arabs and all 
other torments. I carried no arms for 
personal defence. The absurd manner 
in which every tourist, lay and clerical, 
arms himself with a revolver, invites 
and courts the dangers that would be 
avoided by a more peaceful demeanor. 
I now left Jerusalem by the Damas- 
cus gate, having passed through the 
thronged streets unnoticed, although an 





BETHEL. 


object of the most absorbing attention 
to myself. My road extended straight 
before me, in the direction of Nablous. 
The vernal tints of the not too abun- 
dant foliage lent an agreeable aspect to 
what would otherwise have been an 
uninteresting country, but the heat was 
oppressive, and the dusty thorn-bushes 
that bestrewed the pathway rendered 
traveling still more tedious. Bethel 
was only a ten-mile ride, but it was late 
in the afternoon ere I ascended the 
low-browed hill and entered the village, 
which lies somewhat off the direct road. 
These ancient villages are places to be 





avoided by travelers, owing to the ex- 
ceeding uncleanliness of the inhabitants 
and their abodes. I therefore selected a 
station on rising ground, near the ruins 
of an old tower in the outskirts. Some 
Arab tents were clustered hard by, but 
my seclusion was sufficiently secured, 
and I proceeded to pitch my tent, com- 
mitting so many blunders in the course 
of the operation that had my neighbors 
caught sight of me, I should at once 
have been recognized as a stranger in 
the land, and singled out for back- 
sheesh. 

At daybreak I resumed my journey, 
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still east of the road to Nablous. On 
approaching Shiloh the country became 
more varied and picturesque, and the 
people somewhat more curious and im- 
pertinent. Shiloh is now called Seilun. 
Nothing remains of this interesting site 
but some scattered ruins amidst the 











further wanderings, which brought me 
to a region more fertile and picturesque, 
where many caravans and travelers, as 
well as shepherds with their flocks, were 
pushing on toward Nablous. Some 
groups of travelers had halted at a spot 
for which I had been on the lookout. 
It was Jacob's Well, and thither I now 








IN PALESTINE. [SEpr. 
broken ground. There must have been 
a time when the surrounding hills were 
leveled into terraces and richly cul- 
tivated, but now they are barren, 
olive trees alone peeping up here and 
there. 

Another encampment was followed by 





SHILOH. 


directed my mule. A few scattered 
stones are all that indicate the former 
existence of a constructed well, but it is 
generally admitted that this is the spot 
spoken of as Jacob’s Well in the fourth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John. The 
question will occur to any visitor why 





the ;atriarch should have sunk this 
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deep well when there was abundant 
water at hand a little to the west; and 
the most plausible explanation seems to 
be that the water, however abundant, 
was regarded as private property, and 
its use jealously restricted. 

As the sun was fast declining, I pur- 
sued my journey, watching the long 
shadows of a caravan of camels in ad- 
vance. Isolated huts now appeared, 
giving evidences of the approach to a 
city. Outside one of these an Arab 
woman appeared in the distance to be 
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violently shaking some animal sus- 
pended by the neck from a vine fence. 
Knowing the barbarity sometimes prac- 
ticed by the natives, I approached the 
hut, and found to my satisfaction that 
what I had mistaken for an animal was 
merely a skin filled with milk, and that 
the woman was churning in the mode 
practiced by her ancestors thousands of 
years ago. The butter thus procured is 
a horrible substitute for the real article. 
In winter it is of the consistency of 
honey, and in the summer of oil: the 





JACOB’S WELL. 


olive oil, fresh and sweet, is always more 
acceptable. 

A sharp turn of the hill, and I was 
looking down upon the lovely valley of 
Mukhna, with Shechem at the farther 
end, steeped in the rich tints of the set- 
ting sun, and flanked by purple fringes 
of hills and the green and brown sides 
of Gerizim. This valley is unsurpassed 
for loveliness, its beauty being enhanced 
by the surrounding barrenness. It lies 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and cooling breezes are wafted 
over it in the most sultry weather. It 





is filled with fair gardens and orchards, 
and watered by streamlets from no less 
than eighty fountains. The olive, pome- 
granate and fig tree crop up everywhere, 
and the verdure of the fields throws into 
relief the numerous clusters of dwell- 
ings that stud the vale: “a watered gar- 
den, a spring of water that faileth not.” 
(Isaiah viii. 11.) 

Nablous boasts of a considerable cot- 
ton crop, which brought a large price 
during the immense demand for cotton 
occasioned by our war. This gave an 
impetus to the community which has 
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been creditably sustained. The city is 
a very ancient one, alleged, on what 
seems sufficient evidence, to be identical 
with the Shechem of the Bible. It lies 
on the slope of the valley formed by 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. Shechem 
was one of the cities of refuge, and 
it was here that the people assembled 
to hear the law of Moses read, 
“half of them over against 
Gerizim, and half of them 
over against Mount Ebal.” 
At the point where this mass- 
meeting was held the valley 
is not fifteen hundred feet 
wide. The city is a straggling 
one, built along the base of 
Gerizim: its streets are ex- 
ceedingly narrow and rugged, 
and in the rainy season tor- 
rents run through its narrow 
causeways. The inhabitants 
are unusually active for Ori- 
entals. Weavers are busily at 
work, and fragrant odors are 
borne upon the air, emanating 
from orange and other fruit 
trees cultivated amongst the 
houses. 

After leaving Nablous the 
country soon became wilder 
and traveling more difficult. 
At length the Jordan was sight- 
ed, like a silver thread in the 
distance, far down in its quiet 
valley. 

The most remarkable fea- 
ture of Palestine is the valley 
of the Jordan, which extends like a deep 
ditch from the foot of Hermon south to 
the Dead Sea, continuing in the valley 
of the Arabah to the Red Sea at Aka- 
bah. It has a uniform width of about 
ten miles, and is everywhere below the 
ocean-level, reaching its lowest depth at 
the Dead Sea, which, rising or falling 
with the rainy or dry season, has an 
average level of 1312 feet below that of 
the ocean. The appearance of the whole 
is that of a plain worn into rounded knolls 
by water from the upper regions of Sa- 
maria and Gilead. The strata exposed 
in the water-worn torrent-beds are lime- 
stone, rolled boulders, pebbles of flinty 
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sandstone, tufas, marl, chalky deposits or 
pure chalk, conglomerates, sand, grav- 
el, clay and detritus. The lower terrace 
is luxuriant in vegetation, producing a 
great variety of trees, plants, flowers and 
grasses. South of Masada these knolls 


are left by the elements in tall conical 
pinnacles, suggesting works of art. 


WOMAN CHURNING, 


Bitumen is drawn up from wells one 
hundred and eighty feet deep, near Has- 
beiya, on the Upper Jordan, and masses 
are found along the shore in which peb- 
bles of all kinds are thickly embedded. 
It is also found floating on the bay south 
of Lisan, where it is supposed to rise 
from the bottom after earthquakes, which 
are frequent in that region. Bituminous 
shales and springs impregnated with 
bitumen occur in the wadys all around 
the sea. Sulphur is found in the plain 
of Jericho and nearly all around the 
Dead Sea, and it appears also in the 
hot springs of Callirhoé (Herod's resort) 
and at Tiberias, as well as in many 
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small springs on the west shore of the 
sea. 

Succoth is a type of the scenery of the 
Upper Jordan. It was here that the sa- 
cred vessels of the Temple were cast, 
moulds being made in the deep clay 
banks between Succoth and Zarthan, 


ass ae 
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whence now a very fine and hard clay 
is carried to Damascus and other cities 
for use in casting metals. 

The scenery along the banks of the 
Jordan is now and then striking, and 
sometimes, where a wide bend of the 
river affords a bit of open water fringed 


SHECHEM, 


with foliage, is quite beautiful, and would 
be enjoyable if it were not for the intense 
heat of the sun. It is no wonder that the 
five Cities of the Plain were destroyed 
by fire, for everything is so hot and dry 
that one spark of fire would set the 
whole in a blaze. 

My pilgrimage ended at the head of 
the Red Sea, near the tongue of land 
which reaches out into the water to a 
pile of loose stones, sometimes described 
as aruined city. It might have been a 
rude fort, like those in the lakes near 
Damascus, but there are no wrought 
stones visible. At high water the tongue 
is covered and the heap of stones forms 
an island. 





There was one strange experience on 
that visit to this dry and burnt district : 
not a human being was visible for the 
whole day, and no fires, indicating camps, 
were seen at night. In the whole range 
of my journey I found no more desolate 
and utterly deserted place. In no other 
locality under heaven is there so pecu- 
liar and affecting a spot from which to 
view the rising or setting sun as on the 
north bay of the Dead Sea. The tall 
ranges of mountains close to the water 
on either side, the deep hot valley, the 
quiet glassy lake, the strange history of 
the place, combine to flood the soul with 
profound and unspeakable emotions. 
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ANDREA’S MISTAKE.* 
1512. 


_ OT heard the tale?’ Why, where have you been hidden 
These seven days gone? All Florence rings it round; 

And you may see, along the Via Larga, 

Madonna Maddalena and the rest— 

The fair court-ladies, who were wont to count 

It honor if allowed to stand and watch 

Over his shoulder as our Andrea worked,— 

May see these very same avert the face 

And draw the robe aside when Andrea passes, 

As if from the contaminate touch of plague. 


“What hath he done?’ Ay, verily, done enough 

To topple him down from his high dignity 

Among the Masters. Take your stroll to-night 
Through Di San Gallo, and there ask the first 

Bold wanton that you chance to meet, “ What news?” 
And I will wager you ten obolz 

You'll have the story, all the marrow in it, 

Neat as a nut—with yet the shell of truth. 


“Rather from me?’’ Good! you shall hear it now. 


Let’s turn aside, and by the fountain-brink 
In cool San Marco's gardens, talk of it. 


“A woman?" Certes! Did you ever find 
Mischief a-brewing, nor aforehand know 

A woman’s meddling finger there? Per Bacco! 
To think how fortune, honor, reverence, all 
Waited his plucking—just as quick to drop 

At his mere touch as yonder fig has tumbled 
Ere the wind’s coming; then to see him leave 
The vintage of his yet ungathered life, 

To rake a vile squeez’d orange from the muck 
Because the rind was bright! Why just consider 
How royal Francis lures him to his court, 

Till the Venetian Masters grind their teeth, 
And Veronese grows green; and how the duke 
Counts Villa Campi richer for the forms 

Our Andrea leaves there, than if Flemish arras, 
Copied from Albrecht’s+ rarest of cartoons, 
Hung every wall. And jealous Florence too— 
A right harsh mother to her children oft— 
Why, Florence flings her roses at his feet, 


*The marriage of Andrea del Sarto (the old Florentine master, whose pictures take rank, perhaps, next to 
Raphael’s) with a widow of the lower class, a beautiful yet worthless woman, gave great disgust to his friends, 
and threatened seriously to arrest his course as an artist. 

¢ Albrecht Diirer. 
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And sets him with her nobles, and throws wide 
To him her proudest doors. And he—poor fool !— 
For sake of lips that take a brighter red, 

Or cheek whose oval chances perfecter, 

Haply, than any to his insatiate eye, 

Makes haste to scramble from his hard-won seat 
(Dropping his brushes in the sewer), to run 

And snatch this woman of the people up, 

And take her—mind you !—as his wedded wife. 


“Commend his courage?” Hear you first the story, 
Nor, when I tell it you, as here we sit, 

Will you once marvel that I sigh so, seeing 

I hold our Andrea's life as lost to Art. 


“I overstate the case?” Have you not marked 
How a base woman, armed with leopard strength 
To match her leopard charms, can downward drag 
The man who loves her with the strangling gripe 
Of claws about his throat, and hold him so, 

Till all his rigid energies relax, 

And the fine fibres of his nobler will 

Beneath the brutish clutch part strand by strand? 


“He lift her up?” Alack! who ever saw 

The diamond, dropt within the festering heap 
Aglow with poison-flowers, prevail to make 
The mud illuminate? or beheld it even 
Dredged up, belike, from the pestiferous slime, 
Again to flash on a pure forehead? Art— 
This priesthood of all beauteousness—is weak 
Against temptation, and it offers oft 

Sweet incense to false gods, and kneels at shrines 
Where, in its solemn claim of Good and True 
And Beautiful, ‘tis sacrilege to worship. 


“Faith in our Andrea's genius’’—which you say 
Is mot a diamond to be lost i’ the mire, 

But a most lambent star that in the orbit 

Of its own splendor shall go circling on, 

To far-off ages visible? Well, ¢hey'll see! 


“Pity him?” Yea, I'm moved to think on him; 
And so to Santa Trinita I'll go 
To-morrow with gifts to please Our Lady: she, 
Mayhap, may grant some respite of the thrall, 
Seeing through this Maéstro’s skill divine 
Mortals are won to purer love of her, 
By reason of his semblances. But yonder 
Jacopo beckons, and my tale’s not told. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ON CAVIARE AND OTHER MATTERS. 


At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with some roast mutton which he had for 
dinner. The ladies, I saw, wondered to see the great 
philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they had been 
admiring all the way, get into ill-humor from such a 
cause, 

“THERE is no paradise without its 

serpent,” said my lady, with a 
sigh, as we were about to leave the white 
streets of Kendal for the green heart of 
the Lake district. 

A more cruel speech was never made. 
Arthur, for aught we knew, might be 
lying smashed up in a Yorkshire ditch. 
He had not overtaken us even on the 
morning after our arrival in Kendal. 
No message had come from him. Was 
this a time to liken him to the Father of 
Lies, when perhaps the major’s cob had 
taken him down a railway cutting or 
thrown him into a disused coalpit? 
What, for example, if his corpse had 
been brought into the King’s Arms in 
which the above words were uttered ? 
Would the lieutenant have spoken of 
him contemptuously as “a pitiful fellow 
—oh, a very pitiful fellow’’? Would Bell 
have borne his presence with a meek 
and embarrassed resignation ? or would 
Queen Tita have regarded the young 
man—who used to be a great friend of 
hers—as one intending to do her a 
deadly injury ? 

“Poor Arthur!’ Isay. ‘Whither have 
all thy friends departed ?” 

“At least, he does not want for an 
apologist,” says Tita, with a little un- 
necessary fierceness. 

“Perhaps thou art lying under two 
wheels in a peaceful glade. Perhaps 
thou art floating out to the ocean on the 
bosom of a friendly stream, with all the 
companions of thy youth unheeding—” 

“ Stuff!’ says Queen Titania; and 





when I observe that I will address no | 


further appeal to her, for that a lady 


| 


who lends herself to match-making | 


abandons all natural instincts and is in- 
sensible to a cry for pity, she turns impa- 
tiently and asks what I have done with 
her eau-de-cologne, as if the fate of 
Arthur were of less importance to her 
than that trumpery flask. 

Wherever the young man was, we 
could gain no tidings of him, and so we 
went forth once more on our journey. 
But as the certainty was that he had not 
passed us, how was it that Queen Titania 
feared the presence of this evil thing in 
the beautiful land before us? ~ 

“For,” said the lieutenant, pretending 
he was quite anxious about the safety 
of the young man, and, on the whole, 
desirous of seeing him, ‘“‘he may have 
gone to Carlisle, as he at first proposed, 
to meet us there.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” said Bell 
quite eagerly. Was she glad, then, to 
think that during our wanderings in her 
native county we should not be accom- 
panied by that unhappy youth ? 

But the emotions which perplexed my 
lady’s heart at this time were of the 
most curious sort. It was only by fits 
and snatches that the odd contradictions 
and intricacies of them were revealed. 
To begin with, she had a sneaking fond- 
ness for Arthur, begotten of old associa- 
tions. She was vexed with him because 
he was likely to ruin her plan for the 
marriage of Bell and the lieutenant: 
and when Tita thought of this delightful 
prospect being destroyed by the inter- 
ference of Arthur, she grew angry and 
regarded him as an unreasonable and 
officious young man, who ought to be 
sent about his business. Then, again, 
when she recalled our old evenings in 
Surrey, and the pleasant time the boy 
had in sweethearting with our Bonny 
Bell during the long and lazy afternoon 
walks, she was visited with remorse, and 
wished she could do something for him. 
But a claimant of this sort who repre- 
sents an injury is certain, sooner or 
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later, to be regarded with dislike. He 
is continually reminding us that we have 
injured him, and disturbing our peace 
of mind. Sometimes Tita resented this 
claim (which was entirely of her own 
imagining), so strongly as to look upon 
Arthur as a perverse and wicked inter- 
meddler with the happiness of two young 
lovers. So the world wags. The per- 
son who is inconvenient to us does us a 
wrong. At the very basis of our theat- 
rical drama lies the principle that non- 
success in a love-affair is criminal. Two 
young men shall woo a young woman : 
the one shall be taken, and the other 
made a villain because that he paid the 
girl the compliment of wanting to marry 
her; and justice shall not be satisfied 
until everybody has hounded and hunt- 
ed this poor villain through all the phases 
of the play, until all the good people 
meet to witness discomfiture, and he is 
bidden to go away and be a rejected 
suitor no more. 

It was only in one of these varying 
moods that Tita had shown a partial 
indifference to Arthur's fate. She was 
really concerned about his absence. 
When she took her seat in the phaeton 
she looked back and down the main 
thoroughfare of Kendal, half expecting 
to see the major's cob and a small dog- 
cart come driving along. The sugges- 
tion that he might have gone on to Pen- 
rith or Carlisle comforted her greatly. 
The only inexplicable circumstance was 
that Arthur had not written or telegraph- 
ed to Kendal, at which town he knew we 
were to stop. 

About five minutes after our leaving 
Kendal, Arthur was as completely for- 
gotten as though no such hapless crea- 
ture was in existence. We were all on 
foot except Tita, who remained in the 
phaeton to hold the reins in a formal 
fashion. For about a mile and a half 
the road gradually rises, giving a long 
spell of collar-work to horses with weight 
to drag behind them. Tita, who weighs 
about a feather and a half, was commis- 
sioned to the charge of the phaeton, 
while the rest of us dawdled along the 
road, giving Castor and Pollux plenty 
of time. It was a pleasant walk. The 
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lieutenant—with an amount of hypocrisy 
of which I had not suspected him guilty 
—seemed to prefer to go by the side of 
the phaeton and talk to the small lady 
sitting enthroned there; but Bell, once 
on foot and in her native air, could not 
so moderate her pace. We set off up 
the hill. There was a scent of peat-reek 
in the air. A cool west wind was blow- 
ing through the tall hedges and the trees ; 
and sudden shafts and gleams of sun- 
light fell from the uncertain sky and lit 
up the wild masses of weeds and flowers 
by the roadside. Bell pulled a white 
dog-rose, and kissed it as though a West- 
moreland rose was an old friend she had 
come to see. She saw good jests in the 
idlest talk, and laughed; and all her 
face was aglow with delight as she look- 
ed at the beautiful country, and the 
breezy sky, and the blue peaks of the 
mountains that seemed to grow higher 
and higher the farther we ascended the 
hill. 

“You silly girl!” I say to her when she 
is eager to point out cottages built of 
stone, and stone walls separating small 
orchards from the undulating meadows, 
“do you think there are no stone cot- 
tages anywhere but in Westmoreland ?” 

“I didn’t say there wasn’t,” she an- 
swers, regardless of grammar. 

Yes, we were certainly in Westmore- 
land. She had scarcely uttered the words 
when a rapid pattering was heard among 
the trees, and_ presently a brisk shower 
was raining down upon us. Would she 
return to the phaeton for a shawl? No. 
She knew the ways of Westmoreland 
showers on such a day as this—indeed, 
she had predicted that some of the heavy 
clouds being blown over from the other 
side of Windermere would visit us in 
passing. In a few minutes the shower 
lightened, the wind that shook the heavy 
drops from the trees seemed to bring dry- 
ness with it, and presently a warm glow 
of sunshine sprang down upon the road, 
and the air grew sweet with resinous and 
fragrant smells. 

“It was merely to lay the dust,” said 
Bell, as though she had ordered the 
shower. 

After you pass Rather Heath, you go 
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down intdille valley of theGowan. The 
road is more of a lane than a highway ; 
and the bright and showery day added 
to the picturesqueness of the tall hedges 
and the wooded country on both sides 
by sending across alternate splatches of 
gloom and bursts of sunlight. More than 
once, too, the tail-end of a shower caught 
us, but we cared little for rain that had 
wind and sunlight on the other side of 
it; and Bell, indeed, rather rejoiced in 
the pictorial effects produced by chang- 
ing clouds, when the. sunshine caused 
the heavier masses to grow black and 
ominous, or shone mistily through the 
frail sheet produced by the thinner masses 
melting into rain. 

Tita is a pretty fair driver in Surrey, 
where she knows every inch of the roads 
and lanes, and has nothing to distract 
her attention; but now, among these 


hilly and stony Westmoreland roads, 


her enjoyment of the bright panorama 
around her considerably drew her atten- 
tion away from the horses’ feet. Then 
she was sorely troubled by news that 
had reached us that morning from home. 
An evil-doer, whom she had hitherto 
kept in order by alternate bribes and 
threats, had broken out again and given 
his wife a desperate thrashing. Now 
this occurrence seldom happened except 
when both husband and wife were in- 
toxicated; and for some time back my 
lady had succeeded in stopping their 
periodical bouts. With these evil tidings 
came the report that a horrible old crea- 
ture of sixty—as arrant a rogue as ever 
went on crutches, although my lady 
would have taken the life of any one 
who dared to say so of one of her pets 
—had deliberately gone to Guildford 
and pawned certain pieces of flannel 
which had been given her to sew. In 
short, as Bell proceeded to point out, the 
whole neighborhood was in revolt. The 
chief administrator of justice and queen’s 
almoner of the district was up here sky- 
larking in a phaeton, while her subjects 
down in the South had broken out into 
flagrant rebellion. History tells of a 
Scotch parish that suddenly rose and 
hanged the minister, drowned the pre- 
centor and raffled the church bell: who 
Vor. X.—19 
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was now to answer for the safety of 
our most cherished parochial institutions 
when the guardian of law and order had 
withdrawn herself into the regions of the 
mountains ? 

“That revolt,” it is observed, “is the 
natural consequence of tyranny. For 
years you have crushed down and domi- 
neered over that unhappy parish; and 
the unenfranchised millions, who had 


no more liberty than is vouchsafed to 


a stabled horse or a chained dog, have 
risen at last. Mort aux tyrans! Will 
they chase us, do you think, Bell ?” 

“I am quite convinced,” remarked my 
lady deliberately and calmly, ‘that the 
poor old woman has done nothing of 
the kind. She could not do it. Why 
should she seek to gain a few shillings 
at the expense of forfeiting all the assist- 
ance she had to expect from me ?” 

“An independent peasantry is not to 
be bought over by pitiful bribes. ’Tisa 
free country ; and the three balls ought 
to be placed among the insignia of roy- 
alty, instead of that meaningless sphere. 
Can any student of history now present 
explain the original purpose of that in- 
strument ?” 

“T suppose,” says Bell, “that Queen 
Elizabeth, who always has it in her hand, 
used to chastise her maid-servants with 
it.” 

“Wrong. With that weapon Henry 
VIII. was wont to strike down and mur- 
der the good priests that interfered with 
his unholy wishes.” 

“Henry VIII.—” says my lady; but 
just at this moment Castor caught a 
stone slightly with his foot, and the brief 
stumble caused my lady to mind her 
driving ; so that Henry VIII., wherever 
he is, may be congratulated on the fact 
that she did not finish her sentence. 

Then we ran pleasantly along the val- 
ley until we came in sight, once more, 
of Windermere. We drove round the 
foot of the green slopes of Elleray. We 
plunged into the wood, and there was 
all around us a moist odor of toadstools 
and fern. We went by St. Catherine's 
and over Troutbeck Bridge, and cut 
down to the lake-side by Ecclerigg 
House and Lowood. It was along this 
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road that our Bell and her companion 
had walked the night before, when the 
yellow moon rose up in the south and 
threw a strange light over Windermere. 
The lieutenant had said not a word 
about the results of that long interview, 
but they had clearly not been unfavor- 
able to him, for he had been in excel- 
lent good spirits during the rest of the 
evening, and now he was chatting to 
Bell as if nothing had occurred to break 
the even tenor of their acquaintance- 
ship. They had quite resumed their 
old relations, which was a blessing to the 
two remaining members of the party. 
Indeed, there was no bar now placed 
upon Bell's singing except her own talk- 
ing; and when a young lady undertakes 
to instruct her elders in the history, tra- 
ditions, manners, customs and peculiar- 
ities of Westmoreland, she has not much 
time for strumming on a guitar. Bell 
acted the part of valet de place to per- 
fection, and preached at us just as if we 
were all as great strangers as the lieu- 
tenant was. It is true our guide was 
not infallible. Sometimes we could see 
that she was in deep distress over the 
names of the peaks up in the neighbor- 
hood of the Langdale Pikes; but what 
did it matter to us which was Scawfell 
and which was Bowfell, or which was 
Great Gable and which Great End? 
We had come to enjoy ourselves, not to 
correct the ordnance survey maps. 

“TI am afraid,” said my lady, when 
some proposal to stop at Ambleside and 
climb Wansfell Pike had been unani- 
mously rejected, “that we have been 
throughout this journey disgracefully 
remiss. We have gone to see nothing 
that we ought to have seen. We have 
never paid any attention to ancient ruins 
or galleries of pictures or celebrated 
monuments. We have not climbed a 
single mountain. We went past Wood- 
stock without looking in at the gates; 
we did not even go to see the obelisk 
on Evesham Plain—” 

“That was because some of you drove 
the horses the wrong way,” it is re- 
marked. 

“Indeed we have done nothing that 
we ought to have done.” 
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“ Perhaps,, madame,” saiaife lieuten- 
ant, “that is why the voyage has been so 
pleasant to us. One cannot always be 
instructing one’s self, like a tourist.” 

If you wish to vex my lady, call her 
a tourist. This subtle compliment of 
the lieutenant pleased her immensely, 
but I confess myself unable to see in 
what respect we were not tourists, ex- 
cept that we were a little more ignorant, 
and indifferent to our ignorance, than 
holiday travelers generally are. What 
tourist, for example, would have done’ 
such a barbaric thing as go through Am- 
bleside without stopping a day there ? 

That was all along of Bell, however, 
who insisted on our spending the treas- 
ure of our leisure time upon Grasmere ; 
and who was strengthened in her de- 
mands by my lady when she came in 
view of a considerable number of un- 
mistakable tourists lounging about the 
former town. The poor men were for 
the most part dressed as mountaineers ; 
otherwise they were quite harmless. 
They were loitering about the main 
thoroughfare of Ambleside, with their 
hands in the pockets of their knicker- 
bockers, gazing in at a stationer’s win- 
dow, or regarding a brace of setters that 
a keeper standing in front of a hotel had 
in leash. They did not even look nar- 
rowly at the knees of our horses—an 
ordinary piece of polite impertinence. 
They were well-meaning and well-con- 
ducted persons; and the worst that 
could be said of them, that they were 
tourists, has been said about many good 
and respectable people. A man may 
have climbed Loughrigg Fell, and yet 
be an attentive husband and an affec- 
tionate father; while knickerbockers in 
themselves are not an indictable offence. 
My lady made no answer to these hum- 
ble representations, but asked for how 
long the horses would have to be put up 
before we started again. 

Bell's enthusiasm of the morning had 
given way to something of disappoint- 
ment, which she tried hard to conceal. 
Ambleside, one of the places she had 
been dreaming about for years, look- 
ed painfully modern now. In thinking 
about it down in our southern home, 
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she had shut out of the picture hotels, 
shops and fashionably-dressed people, 
and had dwelt only on the wild and 
picturesque features of a neighborhood 
that had at one time been as familiar to 
her as her mother’s face. But now Am- 
bleside seemed to have grown big and 
new and strange, and she lost the sense 
of proprietorship which she had been 
exhibiting in our drive through the 
scenery of the morning. Then Lough- 
rigg Fell did us an evil turn—gathering 
up all the clouds that the wind had 
driven over, and sending them gently 
and persistently down into the valley of 
the Rothay, so that a steady rain had 
set in. The lieutenant did not care 
much how the sky might be clouded 
over, so long as Bell’s face remained 
bright and happy ;. but it was quite evi- 
dent she was disappointed, and he in 
vain attempted to reassure her by de- 
claring that these two days had con- 
vinced him that the Lake country was 
the most beautiful in the world. She 
could not foresee then that this very 
gloom, that seemed to mean nothing but 
constant rain, would procure for us that 
evening by far the most impressive sight 
that we encountered during the whole 
of our long summer ramble. 

Our discontent with Loughrigg Fell 
took an odd turn when it discharged 
itself upon the duke of Wellington. We 
‘ had grown accustomed to that foolish 
picture of the Waterloo heroes, in which 
the duke, in a pair of white pantaloons, 
stands in the attitude of a dancing-mas- 
ter, with an idiotic simper on his face. 
All along the road, in public-houses, 
inns and hotels, we had met this des- 
perate piece of decoration on the walls, 
and had only smiled a melancholy smile 
when we came upon another copy. But 
this particular print seemed to be quite 
offensively ridiculous. If Henry VIII. 
had been inside those long white panta- 
loons and that tight coat, my lady could 
not have regarded the figure with a 
severer contempt. We picked out ene- 
mies among the attendant generals, just 
as one goes over an album of photo- 
graphs and has a curious pleasure in 
recording mental likes and dislikes pro- 
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duced by unknown faces. Somehow 
all the Waterloo heroes on this evening 
looked stupid and commonplace. It 
seemed a mercy that Napoleon was 
beaten, but how he had been beaten by 
such a series of gabies and nincompoops 
none of us could make out. 

Then the lieutenant must needs grum- 
ble at the luncheon served up to us. 
It was a good enough luncheon, as hotels 
go; and even my lady was moved to 
express her surprise that a young man 
who professed himself able to enjoy 
anything in the way of food, and who 
had told us amusing stories of his fora- 
ging adventures in campaigning time, 
should care whether there were or were 
not lemon and bread-crumbs with a 
mutton cutlet. , 

“Madame,” said the lieutenant, “that 
is very well in a campaign, and you are 
glad of anything; but there is no merit 
in eating badly-cooked food—none at 
all.” 

“A soldier should not mind such 
trifles,’’ she said; but. she smiled as 
though to say that she agreed with him 
all the same. 

“Well, I think,” said the young man 
doggedly, “that is no shame that any 
one should know what is good to eat, 
and that it is properly prepared. It is 
not any more contemptible than dressing 
yourself in good taste, which is a duty 
you owe to other people. You should 
see our old generals—who are very glad 
of some coarse bread and a piece of 
sausage and a tumbler of sour wine 
when they are riding across a country 
in the war—how they study delicate 
things and scientific cookery, and all 
that, in Berlin.” ; 

“And do you follow their example 
when you are at home?” 

“Not always —I have not enough 
time. But when you come to my house 
in Berlin, madame, you will see what 
luncheon you shall have.” 

“Can't you tell us about it now ?” says 
Tita. 

“Pray do,” echoes Bell, after casting 
another reproachful glance at the rain 
out of doors. 

The lieutenant laughed, but seeing 
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that the women were quite serious, he 
proceeded in a grave and solemn man- 
ner to instruct them in the art of pre- 
paring luncheon. “‘First,”’ said he, “you 
must have Russian black bread and 
French white bread cut into thin slices, 
but you do not use the black bread yet 
a while; and you must have some good 
Rhine wine, a little warmed if it is in the 
winter; some Bordeaux, a bottle of 
green Chartreuse, and some champagne 
if there are ladies. Now, for the first, 
you take a slice of the white bread, you 
put a little butter on it, very thin, and 
then you open a pot of real Russian ca- 
viare, and you put that on the slice of 
bread three-quarters of an inch thick— 
not lessthan that. You must not taste it 
by little and little, as all English ladies 
do, but eat it boldly, and you will be 
grateful. Then half a glass of soft Rhine 
wine: if it is a good Marcobrunner, that 
is excellent. Then you eat one slice of 


the black bread, with butter on it more 
thick than on the white bread. Then 
you have two, perhaps three, Norwegian 
anchovies—" 

“Would you mind my writing these 


things down ?”” says my lady. 

The lieutenant of course assents: she 
produces a small bunch of ivory tablets, 
and I know the horrible purpose that 
fills her mind as she proceeds to jot 
down this programme. 

“You must have the.caviare and the 
anchovies of real quality, or everything 
is spoiled. With the anchovies you may 
eat the black bread or the white, but I 
think without butter. Then half a glass 
of Rhine wine—” 

“ These half-glasses of Rhine wine are 
coming in rather often,” remarks Bell. 

“No, mademoiselle, that is the last of 
the Rhine wine. Next is a thin slice of 
white bread, very thin butter, and a very 
thin slice of Bologna sausage. This is 
optional—”’ 

““My dear,” I say to Tita, “be sure 
you put down ‘ 7s zs optional.’ ”’ 

“With it you have a glass of good 
and soft Bordeaux wine. Then, ma- 
dame, we come to the reindeer’s tongue. 
This is the Azéce de résistance, and your 
guests must eat of it just as they have 
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their hour for dinner in the evening. 
Also, if they are ladies, they may prefer 
a sparkling wine to the Bordeaux, though 
the Bordeaux is much better. And this 
is the reason: After the reindeer’s tongue 
is taken away, and you may eat an olive 
or two, then a pate-de-foie-gras—real 
from Strasburg—” 

“Stop!” cries one of the party. “If 
I have any authority left, I forbid the 
addition to that disastrous catalogue of 
another single item. I will not suffer 
their introduction into the house. Away 
with them !” 

“But, my dear friend,” says the lieu- 
tenant, “it is a good thing to accustom 
yourself to eat the meats of all countries: 
you know not where you may find your- 
self.” 

“Yes,” says Bell gently, “one ought 
to learn to like caviare, lest one should 
be thrown on a desert island.” 

““And why not?” says the persistent 
young man. “You are thrown on a 
desert island, you catch a sturgeon, you 
take the roe, and you know how to make 
very good caviare—” 

“But how about the half-glass of 
Rhine wine ?”’ says my lady. 

“You cannot have everything in a 
desert island; but in a town, where you 
have time to study such things—” 

“And where you can order coffins for 
half-past ten,” it is suggested. 

‘A good luncheon is a good thing.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said Bell, 
“the rain has ceased.” 

And so it had. While we had been 
contemplating that imaginary feast and 
paying no attention to the changes out 
of doors, the clouds had gradually with- 
drawn themselves up the mountains, and 
the humid air showed no more slanting 
lines of rain. But still overhead there 
hung a heavy gloom, and along the wet 
woods, and on the troubled bosom of the 
lake, and up the slopes of the hills there 
seemed to lie an ominous darkness. 
Should we reach Grasmere in safety ? 
The lieutenant had the horses put to 
with all speed; and presently Bell was 
taking us at a rapid pace into the wood- 
ed gorge that lies between Nab Scar and 
Loughrigg Fell, where the gathering twi- 
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light seemed to deepen with premoni- 
tions of a storm. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT NIGHT ON GRASMERE. 
Ye who have yearned 

With too much passion, will here stay and pity, 

For the mere sake of truth; as ’tis a ditty 

Not of these days, but long ago ’twas told 

By a cavern wind unto a forest old ; 

And then the forest told it in a dream 

To a sleeping lake. 

WE drove into the solitude of this 
deep valley without uttering a word. 
How could we tell what this strange 
gloom and silence might portend? Far 
away up the misty and rounded slopes 
of Loughrigg the clouds lay heavy and 
thick, and over the masses of Rydal 
Fell, on the other side of the gorge, an 
ominous darkness brooded. Down here 
in the chasm the trees hung cold and 
limp in the humid air, crushed by the 
long rain. There was no sign of life 
abroad, only that we heard the rushing 
of the river Rothay in among the un- 
derwood in the channel of the stream. 
There was not even any motion in that 
wild and gloomy sky, that looked all the 
stranger that the storm-clouds did not 
move. 

But as we drove on it seemed to be- 
come less likely that the rain would set 
in again. The clouds had got banked 
up in great billows of vapor, and under- 
neath them we could see, even in the 
twilight, the forms of the mountains with 
astrange distinctness. The green of the 
distant slopes up there grew more and 
more intense, strengthened as it was by 
long splashes of a deep purple where 
the slate was visible: then the heavy 
gray of the sky weighing upon the sum- 
mits of the hills. 

But all this was as nothing to the wild 
and gloomy scene that met our view 
when we came in sight of Rydal Water. 
We scarcely knew the lake we had loved 
of old, in bright days and in sunshine 
and blowing rain. Here, hidden away 
among reeds, lay a long stretch of dark 
slate-blue, with no streak of white along 
the shores, no ripple off the crags, to 
show that it was water. So perfect was 
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the mirror-like surface that it was impos- 
sible to say in the gathering gloom where 
the lake ended and the land began. The 
islands, the trees, the fields and the green 
spaces of the hills were as distinct below 
as above, and where the dark blue of 
the lake ran in among the reeds no one 
could make out the line of the shore. 
It was a strange and impressive scene, 
this silent lake lying at the foot of the 
hills, and so calm and deathlike that 
the motionless clouds of the sky lay 
without a tremor on the sheet of glass. 
This was not the Rydal Water we had 
been hoping to see, but a solitary and 
enchanted lake, struck silent and still 
by the awful calmness of the twilight 
and the presence of the lowering clouds. 

We got down from the phaeton. The 
horses were allowed to walk quietly on, 
with Tita in charge, while we sauntered 
along the winding road by the side of 
this sombre sheet of water. There was 
no more fear of rain. There was a 
firmness about the outlines of the clouds 
that became more marked as the dusk 
fell. But although the darkness was 
coming on apace, we did not hasten our 
steps much. When should we ever 
again see such a picture as this, the like 
of which Bell, familiar with the sights 
and sounds of the district from her child- 
hood, had never seen before ? 

What I have written above conveys 
nothing of the impressive solemnity and 
majesty of this strange sight as we saw 
it; and indeed I had resolved, before 
entering the Lake district, to leave out 
of the jottings of a mere holiday traveler 
any mention of scenes which have be- 
come familiar to the world through the 
imperishable and unapproachable de- 
scriptions of the great masters who lived 
and wrote in these regions. But such 
jottings must be taken for what they 
are worth, the hasty record of hasty im- 
pressions; and how could our little par- 
ty have such a vision vouchsafed to them 
without at least noting it down as an in- 
cident of their journey ? 

We walked on in the darkness. The 
slopes of Nab Scar had become invis- 
ible. Here and there a white cottage 
glimmered out from the roadside, and 
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Bell knew the name of every one of 
them, and of the people who used to oc- 
cupy them. 

“How surprised some of our friends 
would be,” she said to Tita, “if we were 
to call on them to-night, and walk in 
without saying a word!” 

“They would take you for a banshee,” 
said my lady, “on such an evening as 
this. Get, up, Bell, and let us drive on. 
I am beginning to shiver—whether with 
fright or with cold I don’t know.” 

So we got into the phaeton again, 
and sent the horses forward. We drove 
along the broad road which skirts the 
reedy and shallow end of Rydal Water, 
and entered the valley of the stream 
which comes flowing through the trees 
from Grasmere. It was now almost 
dark, and the only sound we could hear 
was that of the stream plashing along 
its rocky bed. By and by a glimmer of 
yellow light was observed in front, and 
Bell having announced that this was the 
Prince of Wales Hotel, we were soon 
within its comfortable precincts. In 
passing we had got a glimpse of a dark 
steel-gray lake lying amid gray mists 
and under sombre hills: that was all we 
knew as yet of Grasmere. 

But about an hour afterward, when 
we had dined, the lieutenant came back 
from the window at which he had been 
standing for a minute or two, and said, 
“‘Mademoiselle, I have a communication 
for you.” 

Mademoiselle looked up. 

“If you will go to the window—” 

Bell rose and went directly. 

“T know,” said my lady with a well- 
affected sigh. “The night has cleared 
up: there is starlight or moonlight, or 
something, and I suppose we shall have 
to go out in a boat to please these fool- 
ish young people. But I think you will 
be disappointed this time, Count von 
Rosen.” 

“Why, madame?” 

“This is a respectable hotel. Do you 
think they would give you a boat? Now 
if there was some old lady to be cajoled, 
I dare say you would succeed—” 

“Oh, you do think we cannot get a 
boat? I do not suppose there is any 
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trouble about that, if only mademoiselle 
cares about going on the lake. Perhaps 
she does not; but you must see how 
beautiful is this lake at present.” 

The idea of Bell not wishing to go out 
on Grasmere at any hour of the night, 
so long as there was a yellow moon 
rising over the dusky heights of Silver 
Home! The girl was all in a flutter of 
delight when she returned from the win- 
dow, anxious that we should all see 
Grasmere under these fine conditions, 
just as if Grasmere belonged to her. 
And the lieutenant, having gone outside 
for a few minutes, returned with the in- 
formation that a boat was waiting for us. 
There was no triumph in his face, no 
exultation ; and it never occurred to any 
one to ask whether this Uhlan had se- 
cured the boat by throwing the owner 
of it into the lake. The women were 
quite satisfied to accept all the pleasant 
things he brought them, and never stop- 
ped to inquire by what tyrannical or 
disgraceful means the young Prussian 
had succeeded in his fell endeavors. 
But at all events he managed to keep 
out of the police-office. 

As a matter of fact, the boat was not 
only waiting when Tita and Bell, having 
dressed for the purpose, came down 
stairs, but was supplied with all manner 
of nice cushions, plaids, rugs anda guitar- 
case. The women showed a good deal 
of trepidation in stepping into the frail 
craft, which lay under the shadow of a 
small jetty, but once out in the open 
lake, we found sufficient light around 
us, and Bell, pulling her gray and wool- 
en shawl more tightly around her, turn- 
ed to look at the wonders of Grasmere 
which she had not seen for many years. 

It was a pleasant night. All the moun- 
tains and woods on the other side of the 
lake seemed for the most part in a black 
shadow, but out here the moonlight dwelt 
calmly on the water, and lit up the wood- 
ed islands farther down, and shone along 
the level shores. As we went out into 
the silent plain the windows of the hotel 
grew smaller and smaller, until in the 
distance we could see them but as mi- 
nute points of orange fire that glittered 
down on the black surface below. Then, 
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in the perfect stillness of the night, as 
the measured sound of the rowlocks told 
of our progress and the moonlight shone 
on the gleaming blades of the oars, we 
were all at once startled by a loud and 
hissing noise that caused Tita to utter a 
slight cry of alarm. 

We had run into a great bed of water- 
weeds, that was all—a tangled mass of 
water-lily leaves, with millions of straight 
horsetails rising from the shallow lake. 
We pushed on. The horsetails went 
down before the prow of the boat, but 
all around us the miniature forest re- 
mained erect. The moonlight sparkled 
on the ripples that we sent circling out 
through those perpendicular lines. And 
then the lieutenant called out a note of 
warning, and Bell plunged her oars in the 
water just in time, for we had nearly run 
down two swans that were fast asleep in 
among the tall weeds. 

We forsook this shallower end of the 
lake, and, with some more hissing of 
horsetails, pushed out and into the world 
of moonlight and still water; and then, 
as Tita took the oars and just dipped 
them now and again to give us a sense 
of motion, Bell rested her guitar on her 
knee and began to sing to us. What 
should she sing under the solitude of the 
hills, when all our laughter of dinner- 
time was over and we were as silent as 
the lake itself? There was not even a 
breath of wind stirring ; ..nd it was in a 
very low voice, with something of a 
tremor in it, that Bell began to accom- 
pany the faint touching of the guitar. 

I’ve heard the lilting at our ewe-milking, 
she sang, and her voice was so low and 
tremulous that Tita forgot to dip the oars 
into the water, that she might listen to 
the girl: 
Lasses a-lilting before the break o’ day, 


But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede away.” 


Had Grasmere ever listened to a more 
pathetic ballad or to a tenderer voice? 
It was as well, perhaps, that the lieuten- 


ant could not see Bell’s face, for as she‘ 


sang the last verse— 
We hear nae mair lilting at our ewe-milking ; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae; 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede away— 
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there was a sort of indistinctness in her 
notes; and when the lieutenant said 
that it was the finest English song that 
he had yet heard, and that the air was 
so very different from most of the old 
English tunes, she could not answer him 
for a minute or two. 

But when she did answer him, fancy 
our astonishment! “It isn’t English,” 
she said, with just a trace of contempt 
in her tone. “When did you find the 
English able to write a song or an air 
like that ?” 

“Grant me patience!’ cries my lady, 
with a fine theatrical appeal to the moon- 
light overhead. “ This girl, because she 
was born in Westmoreland, claims the 
possession of everything north of the 
Trent.” : 

“Are not you also English, mademoi- 
selle ?’”’ says the lieutenant. 

“TI belong to the North Country,” says 
Bell proudly ; “and we are all the same 
race up here.” 

Now you should have seen how this 
cue was seized by the lieutenant. The 
boy had about as much knowledge of 
the colonization of this country as most 
youths pick up at schools, but the man- 
ner in which he twisted it about to suit 
the wild and audacious statement that 
Bell had uttered was truly alarming. 
Before we knew where we were, we were 
plunged into the history of Strathclyde, 
and invited to consider the consistency 
of character that must have prevailed in 
the great Welsh kingdom that stretched 
from Dumbarton to Chester. We had 


‘also some pleasant little excursions into 


Bernicia and Deira, with abundance of 
proof that the Lowland Scotch speak the 
best English now going —a piece of in- 
formation which we accepted with meek- 
ness. We were treated to a recapitulation 
of the settlements of the Angles, together 
with a learned disquisition on the aims 
of Ida. This was all very well. It pass- 
ed the time. Bell thought she was firm- 
ly established in her position. Her tra- 
ditional reverence for the “ North Coun- 
try” and all its belongings had, it turned 
out, some definite historical justification. 
She had a right to claim the songs of the 
Lowland Scotch: was she not herself 
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of that favored race? At length Queen 
Tita burst into a merry fit of laughter. 
“TI don’t know what you mean to prove, 
Count von Rosen,” she said, “ you prove 
so much. At one time you insist that 
Bell is Scotch : at another time you show 
us that she must be Welsh, if all the 
people in Strathclyde were Welsh. But 
look at her, and what becomes of all the 
theories? There is no more English 
girl in all England than our Bell.” 

“ That is no harm said of her,” replied 
the lieutenant, abandoning all his argu- 
ments at once. 

“I suppose I am English,” said Bell 
obstinately, “but I am North Country 
English.” 

Nobody could dispute that; and doubt- 
less the lieutenant considered that Bell’s 
division of the realm into districts map- 
ped out in her imagination was of much 
more importance than the idle inquiries 
of historians into the German occupation 
of England. 

Then we pulled away over to the isl- 
and, and round underneath the shadows 
of its firs, and back through the clear 
moonlight to the small jetty of the hotel. 
We entered the warm and comfortable 
building. The folks who had been din- 
ing had all gone into the drawing-room, 
but neither my lady nor Bell seemed 
inclined to venture in among the stran- 
gers; and so we got hold of a private 
sitting-room, in which, by good luck, 
there was a piano. 

The lieutenant sat down. ‘‘ Madame,” 
he said, “what shall I play to you? It 


is not since that I was at Twickenham I: 


have touched a piano. Oh, that is very 
bad English, I know, but I cannot help 
it.” 

“Sing the va/af/an song that Bell was 
humming the other day,” said Tita. 
‘“ You two shall sing it: you shall be the 
old sergeant, and Bell the daughter of 
the regiment.” 

“Yes, I can sing it,” he said, “but to 
play it, that I cannot do. It is too fine 
for my thick fingers.” 

And so he gave way to Bell, who 
played the accompaniment dexterously 
enough, and sang with a will. You would 
have fancied that the camp was really 
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her birthplace, and that she was deter- 
mined to march with the foremost, as the 
good song says. The lieutenant had 
not half the martial ardor of the girl, 
who was singing of fire and slaughter, 
of battle and sudden death, as though 
she had been the eldest daughter of one 
the kings of her native Strathclyde. 
And then, when she had finished that 
performance, it needed only the least 
suggestion of the lieutenant to get her 
to sing Maria’s next song, “Ciascun lo 
dice,” so that you would have thought 
she had the spirit of the whole regiment 
within her. It is not a proper song. 
The brave Eleventh was doubtless a 
very gallant regiment, but why should 
they have taught their daughter to glorify 
their frightening of landlords, their flirta- 
tions, their fierce flying hither and thither, 
like the famous Jagers that followed 
Holk? This is the regiment, Maria tells 
you, that fears nothing, but whom all 
men fear. This is the regiment beloved 
of women, for is not each soldier sure to 
become a field-marshal? The lieutenant 
laughed at the warlike glow of her sing- 
ing, but he was mightily pleased, for all 
that. She was fit to be a soldier's wife 
—this girl with the mantling color in her 
cheek, and the brave voice, and gallant 
mien. With colors in her cap and a 
drum slung round her neck—-with all 
the fathers of the regiment petting her, 
and proud of her, and ready to drive the 
soul out of the man who spoke a rude 
word to her—with her arch ways, and 
her frank bearing, and her loyal and 
loving regard for the brave Eleventh,— 
why, Bell, for the moment, was really 
Maria, and as bright and as fearless as 
any Maria that ever sang “va/aplan.” 
Queen Tita was pleased too, but she was 
bound to play the part of the stately 
marchioness. With an affectionate pat 
on the shoulder, she told Bell she mustn't 
sing any more of these soldier-songs— 
they were not improving songs. With 
which—just as if she had been ordered 
‘by the marchioness to leave the brave 
Eleventh—Bell began to sing the plain- 
tive and touching ‘“Convien partir.” 
Perhaps we may have heard it better 





sung at Drury Lane—the song is known 
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in Covent Garden—but if you had 
heard Bell sing it this night, with her 
lover sitting quite silent and embarrass- 
ed with a shame-faced pleasure, and 
with a glimmer of moonlight on Gras- 
mere visible through the open window, 
you might have forgiven the girl for her 
mistakes. 

Perhaps a notion may have crossed 
my lady’s mind that it was very hard on 
Arthur that Bell should in his absence 
have been singing these soldier-songs 
with so much obvious enjoyment. Was 
it fair that this young Uhlan should flut- 
ter his martial scarlet and blue and gold 
before the girl’s eyes, and dazzle her 
with romantic pictures of a soldier's life ? 
What chance has the poor law-student, 
coming out from his dingy chambers in 
the Temple, with bewildered eyes and 
pale face and the funereal costume of the 
ordinary English youth? Weknow how 
girls are attracted by show, how their 
hearts are stirred by the passing of a 
regiment with music playing and colors 
flying. The padded uniform may en- 
close a nutshell sort of heart, and the 
gleaming helmet or the imposing busby 
may surmount the feeblest sort of brain 
that could with decency have been put 
within a human skull; but what of 
that? Each feather-bed warrior who 
rides from Knightsbridge to Whitehall, 
and from Whitehall to Knightsbridge, is 
gifted with the glorious traditions of 
great armies and innumerable cam- 
paigns, and in a ball-room the ass in 
scarlet is a far more attractive spectacle 
than the wise man in black. Perhaps 
Arthur was not the most striking exam- 
ple that might have been got to add 
point to the contrast; but if any such 
thoughts were running through Queen 
Tita’s mind, you may be sure that her 
sympathies were awakened for a young 
man whose chances of marrying Bell 
were becoming more and more nebu- 
lous. 

And then my lady sat down to the 
piano and condescended to play for us 
a few pieces, with a precision and a deli- 
cacy of fingering which were far removed 
from Bell's performances in that way. I 
suppose you young fellows who read this 
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would have regarded with indifference 
the dark-eyed little matron who sat there 
and unraveled the intricacies of the most 
difficult music. You would have kept 
all your attention for the girl who stood 
beside her; and you would have prefer- 
red the wilder and less finished playing 
of Bell, simply because she had fine 
eyes, pretty hair, a wholesome English 
pleasantness and frankness and a proud 
and gracious demeanor. Buta few years 
hence you may come to know better. 
You may get to understand the value 
of the quiet and unobtrusive ways of a 
woman who can look after a household, 
and busy herself with manifold charities, 
and bring up her children well and scru- 
pulously, and yet have a tender smile 
for the vagaries of young folks like your- 
selves. And then, if it is your excellent 
fortune to have with you so gentle and 
fearless and honest a companion—if 
your own life seems to be but the half 
of the broader and fuller existence that 
abides beneath your roof—you may do 
worse than go down on your knees and 
thank God who has blessed your house 
with the presence of a good wife and a 
good mother. 

Tales shall not be told out of school. 
We may have sat a little late that night. 
We were harming no one by so doing, 
except ourselves; and if our health suf- 
fered by such late hours, we were pre- 
pared to let it suffer. For the fact was, 
we drifted into talk about our Surrey 
home; and now that seemed so far 
away, and it seemed so long since we 
had been there, that the most ordinary 
details of our bygone days of life in the 
South had grown picturesque. And 
from that Tita began to recall the names 
of the people she had known in the Lake 
district, in the old town, when Bell was 
but a girl running about the valleys and 
hillsides like a young goat. That, too, 
carried us back a long way, until it 
seemed as if we had drifted into a new 
generation of things that knew nothing 
of the good old times that were. There 
was a trifle of regret imported into this 
conversation —why, no one could tell; 
but when we broke up for the night 
Tita’s face was rather saddened, and 
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she did not follow Bell when the girl 
called to her to look at the beautiful 
night outside, where the rapidly-sinking 
moon had given place to a host of stars 
thai twinkled over the black gulf of 
Grasmere. 

It is no wonder that lovers love the 
starlight and the infinite variety and 
beauty and silence of the strange dark- 
ness. But folks who have got beyond 
that period do not care so much to meet 
the mystery and the solemnity of the 
night. They may have experiences they 
would rather not recall. Who can tell 
what bitterness and grievous heart-wring- 
ings are associated with the wonderful 
peace and majesty of the throbbing mid- 
night sky? The strong man, with all his 
strength fled from him, has gone out in 
his utter misery and cried, ‘““O God, 
save my wife tome!” And the young 
mother, with her heart breaking, has 
looked up into the great abyss and 
cried, ““O God, give me back my baby !” 
and all the answers they have had were 
the silence of the winds and the faint 
and distant glimmer of the stars. They 


do not care any more to meet the gaze 


of those sad and calm and impenetrable 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


ARTHUR’S SONG. 


Along the grass sweet airs are blown 
Our way this day in spring. 
Of all the songs that we have known, 
Now which one shall we sing? 
Not that, my love, ah no!— 
Not this, my love, why, so!— 
Yet both were ours, but hours will come and go. 
* * * * * 
The branches cross above our eyes, 
The skies are in a net ; 
And what’s the thing beneath the skies 
We two would most forget ? 
Not birth, my love, no, no— 
Not death, my love, no, no, 
The love once ours, but ours long hours ago. 


WE stood at the open window, my 
lady, Bell and I, with the calm lake lying 
before us as darkly blue as the heart of 
a bell-flower, and with the hills on the 
other side grown gray and green and 
hazy in the morning sunlight. Bell had 
brought us thither. The lieutenant was 
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outside, and we could hear him talking 
to some one, although he had no idea 
of our presence. Was it fair to steal a 
march on the young fellow, and seek to 
learn something of a method by which 
he became familiarly acquainted with 
every man, woman and child we met on 
our journey? In such matters I look to 
Tita for guidance. If she says a certain 
thing is proper, it is proper. And at this 
moment she was standing just inside the 
curtains, listening with a great amuse- 
ment on her face to the sounds which 
reached us from below: 

“ Ay, ah wur born in eighteen hunderd 
—that’s a long time ago—a long time 
ago,” said a quavering old voice, that 
was sometimes interrupted by a fit of 
asthmatic coughing; “and you don't 
remember the great comet—the comet 
of eighteen hunderd an’ eleven? No! 
See that now! And ah wur a boy at 
that time, but I can remember the great 
comet of eighteen hunderd an’ eleven: 
I remember it well, now; and ah wur 
born in eighteen hunderd. How long 
ago is that, now ?” 

“Why, that’s easily counted,”’ said the 
lieutenant: “that’s seventy-one years 
ago. But you look as hale and as fresh 
as a man of forty.” 

“Seventy-one—ay, that it is—and you 
don’t remember the comet of eighteen 
hunderd an’ eleven ?” 

“No, I don’t. But how have you kept 
your health and your color all this time? 
That is the air of the mountains gives 
you this good health, I suppose.” 

“Lor bless ye! ah don’t belong to these 
parts. No. Ah wur born in the New 
Forest, in eighteen hunderd. Ringwood, 
that’s the place—that’s in the New For- 
est, a long way from eear. Do ye know 
Ringwood ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor Poole ?” 

“No.” 

“Lor bless ye! Never been to Poole? 
Do you know Southampton ?” 

“No.” 

“Bless my soul! Never been to Poole? 
There now! And you don’t know South- 
ampton, where all the ships are ?—ay, a 
famous sight o’ ships, I can tell ye. And 
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you've never been to Southampton? 
Lor bless ye! you ain’t much of a trav- 
eler! But there now, ain’t you a French- 
man ?”” 

“No.” 

“Go along with you! Not a French- 
man? An’ you don’t know Poole? It’s 
a big place, Poole, and ah reckon it’s 
grown bigger now, for it’s many a year 
ago since ah wur there. When ah wur 
a boy—that’s many a year ago—for ah 
remember well the great comet-year of 
eighteen hunderd an’ eleven—you don't 
remember that? No! God bless my 
soul! you’re only a boy yet—and ah 
wur born seventy year ago—and when 
ah went up to Lunnon ah wur sucha 
simple chap !” 

We could hear the old man laughing 
and chuckling, until a fit of coughing 
seized him, and then he proceeded: “‘Ah 
wur taking a bridle down to my mahster; 
and what’s the bridge you go over? 
Dear me, dear me! my memory isn’t as 
good as it once was—” 

And at this point the old man stopped, 
and puzzled and hesitated about the 
name of the bridge until the lieutenant 
besought him never to mind that, but 
to goon with his story. But no. He 
would find out the name of the bridge; 
and after having repeated twenty times 
that he was born in 1800, and could re- 
member the comet of 1811, he hit upon 
the name of Blackfriars. 

“An’ there wur a chap standin’ there 
as come up to me and asked me if I 
would buy a silk handkerchief from 
him. Hehadtwoof’em. Lor bless ye! 
you don’t know what rare good hand- 
kerchiefs we had then—white, you know, 
wi’ blue spots on 'em: they’re all gone 
out now, for it’s many a year ago. And 
that chap he thought ah'd bin sellin’ a 
oss; and he made up to me, and he 
took me into a small public-’ouse close 
by, and says he, ‘Ah’ll be sworn a smart 
young fellow like you ‘ll ‘ave a tidy bit 
o’ money in your pocket.’ An’ ah wur 
a smart young fellow then, as he said, 
but, God bless you! that’s many a year 
ago; an’ now—would you believe it >— 
that chap got five shillin’s out o’ me for 
two of his handkerchiefs: he did in- 
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deed, as sure as I'm alive. Wasn't ita 
shame to take in a poor country-chap as 
wur up doing a job for his mahster ?” 

“Five shillings for two silk handker- 
chiefs with blue spots?” said the lieu- 
tenant. “Why, it was you who did 
swindle that poor man. It is you that 
should be ashamed. And you took 
away the bridle safe ?” 

“Ay, ah wur goin’ down to Winches- 
ter. Do you know Winchester ?” 

“No.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ah thought not! No, 
nor Poole? Have you ever been to 
Bristol? There now!” 

“My dear friend, there are few men 
so great travelers as you have been. 
You should not boast of it.”” 

“But, Lor bless ye! don’t ye know 
the ships at Poole? And Winchester? 
That’s a fine town, too, is Winchester. 
Ah’d a month at Winchester when ah 
wur a young man.” 

“A month! What do you mean by 
that ?” 

“Yes, that ah did. Lor! they were 
far stricter then than they are now.” 

“But what was this month you are 
speaking about ?”” 

“Don’t ye know what a month in jail 
is for ketchin’ a rabbit ?” 

“Oh, it was a rabbit, was it ?”” 

The wicked old man laughed and 
chuckled again. “Ay,” said he, “ah 
got one month for ketchin’ one rabbit, 
but if they'd 'ave gi’en me a month for 
every rabbit and hare as ah’ve ketched 
—Lor bless ye! you young fellows now- 
a-days know nothin’! You're simple 
chaps, that’s what it is! Have you ever 
heard of the great comet of eighteen 
hunderd an’ eleven! There now! And 
the crowds as come out to see it—stretch- 
in’ out— long —jest as it might be the 
long gown as mothers put on young 
things when they’re carried about; and 
that wur in eighteen hunderd an’ eleven. 
But I’m gettin’ old now, and stiff, and 
them rheumatics they do trouble one so 
when they come on bad in the night- 
time. I’m not what I was at your age. 
You'll be thirty now, or forty mayhap?” 

“ Nearer thirty.” 

“Ah never ’ad so much hair as you: 
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it wur never the fashion to wear hair on 
the face at that time.” 

“And you followed the fashion, of 
course, when you were a young fellow, 
and went courting the girls.” 

This hint seemed to wake up the old 
man into a high state of glee; and as 
he began to tell of his exploits in this 
direction, he introduced so many un- 
necessary ejaculations into his talk that 
my lady somewhat hastily withdrew, 
dragging Bell with her. The old rogue 
outside might have been with our army 
in Flanders, to judge by the force of his 
conversation; and the stories that he 
‘ told of his wild adventures in such dis- 
tant regions as Poole and Southampton 
showed that his memory treasured other 
recollections than that of the 1811 comet. 
How the conversation ended I do not 
know, but by and by Von Rosen came 
in to breakfast. 

It is a shame for two women to have a 
secret understanding between them, and 
look as if they could scarcely keep from 
smiling, and puzzle a bashful young 
man by enigmatical questions. 

“Madame,” said the lieutenant at 
I cannot make 


last, ‘I am very stupid. 

out what you mean.” 
“And neither can she,” observes one 

who hates to see a worthy young man 


bothered by two artful women. ‘Her 
joke is like the conundrum that was so 
good that the man who made it, after 
trying for two years and a half to find 
out what it meant, gave it up and cut 
his throat. Don't you heed them. Cut 
the salad, like a good fellow, and let 
Bell put in the oil and the vinegar and 
what not. Now if that girl would only 
take out a patent for her salad - dress- 
ing, we should all be rolling in wealth 
directly.” 

“T should call it the Nebuchadnezzar,” 
said Bell. 

My lady pretended not to hear that 
remark, but she was very angry, and 
all desire of teasing the lieutenant had 
departed from her face, which was seri- 
ous and reserved. Young people must 
not play pranks with Scripture names, 
in however innocent a fashion. 

“It is a very good thing to have salad 
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at breakfast,’’ said the lieutenant, “‘al- 
though it is not customary in your. coun- 
try. It is very fresh, very pleasant, very 
wholesome in the morning. New, if one 
were to eat plenty of salad, and live in 
this good mountain-air, one might live a 
long time—’”’ 

“One might live to remember the 
comet of eighteen hunderd an’ eleven,” 
observed Bell, with her eyes cast down. 

The lieutenant stared for a moment, 
and then he burst into a roar of laughter. 
“I have discovered the joke,” he cried. 
“Tt is that you did listen to that old man 
talking to me. Oh, he was a very wick- 
ed old person—” 

And here, all at once, Von Rosen 
stopped. A great flush of red sprang 
to the young fellow's face: he was evi- 
dently contemplating with dismay the 
possibility of my lady having overheard 
all the dragoon-language of the old man. 

“We heard only up to a certain point,” 
says madame sedately. ‘When he began 
to be excited, Bell and I withdrew.” 

The lieutenant was greatly relieved. 
The septuagenarian was not a nice per- 
son for ladies to listen to. Indeed, in 
one direction he was amply qualified to 
have written a “Dialogue between a 
Man and a Cat: being a discussion as 
to which would like to use the most bad 
language when the tail of the latter is 
trodden upon.” Such an essay would 
be instructive in results, but objection- 
able in tone. 

All this while we had heard nothing 
of Arthur. That morning, when Tita 
sent down to inquire if there were any 
letters for us at the post-office, and found 
there were none, she must needs send 
an urgent telegram to Twickenham, to 
see if the young man’s parents knew 
anything of his whereabouts. Of course 
they could not possibly know. Doubt- 
less he was on his way to Carlisle. Per- 
haps we should have the pleasure of 
meeting him in Edinburgh. 

But this indefinite postponement of 
the coming of Arthur was a grievous 
irritation to the lieutenant. It was no 
relief to him that his rival was disposed 
toremain absent. The very odd position — 
in which he was now placed made him 
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long for any result that would put an 
end to his suspense; and I think he was 
as anxious about seeing Arthur as any 
of us; that is to say, presuming Arthur 
to be certain to come sooner or later. 
If it should happen that the dog-cart 
had been upset— But there is no use 
in speculating on the horrible selfishness 
that enters into the hearts of young men 
who are in love and jealous. 

All these things and many more the 
young Prussian revealed to the sympa- 
thetic silence of Grasmere and the fair 
green mountains around as he and I set 
out for a long walk. The women had 
gone to pay visits in the village and its 
neighborhood. It seemed a pity to waste 
so beautiful a day in going into a series 
of houses, but my lady was inexorable 
whenever she established to her own 
satisfaction that she owed a certain duty. 

The lieutenant bade Bell good-bye 
with a certain sadness in his tone. He 
watched the two of them go down the 
white road in the glare of the sunshine, 
and then he turned with a listless air to 
set out on his pilgrimage into the hills. 
Of what avail was it that the lake out 
there shone a deep and calm blue under 
the clear sky, that the reflection of the 
wooded island was perfect as the perfect 
mirror, and that the far hills had drawn 
around them a thin tremulous veil of 
silver gauze under the strong heat of the 
sun? The freshness of the morning, save 
when a light breeze blew over from the 
west, and stirred the reeds of the lake, 
and awoke a white ripple in by the shore, 
had no effect in brightening up his face. 
He was so busy talking of Bell, and of 
Arthur, and of my lady, that it was with 
a serene unconsciousness he allowed 
himself to be led way from the lake into 
the lonely regions of the hills. 

Even a hardy young Uhlan finds his 
breath precious when he is climbing a 
steep green slope, scrambling up shelves 
of loose earth and slate, and clinging 
on to bushes to help him in his ascent. 
There were interruptions in this flow of 
lover’s complainings. After nearly an 
hour's climbing, Von Rosen had walked 
and talked Bell out of his head; and as 
he threw himself on a slope of Rydal 
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Fell, and pulled out a flask of sherry 
and his cigar-case, he laughed aloud and 
said, ““No, I had no notion we were so 
high. Hee! that is a view! One does 
not see that often in my country: all 
houses and men swept away, you are 
alone in the world, and all around is 
nothing but mountains and lakes.” 

Indeed, there was away toward the 
south a network of hill and water that 
no one but Bell would have picked to 
pieces for us—thin threads of silver 
lying in long valleys, and mounds upon 
mounds rising up into the clear blue sky 
that sloped down to the white line of the 
sea. Coniston we could make out, and 
Windermere we knew. Esthwaite we 
guessed at, but of what avail was guess- 
ing when we came to that wild and beau- 
tiful panorama beyond and around? 

The lieutenant’s eyes went back to 
Grasmere: ‘ How long is it you think 
madame will pay her visits ?”” 

“Till the afternoon, probably. They 
will lunch with some of their friends." 

“And we—do we climb any more 
mountains ?”” 

“This is not a mountain—it is a hill. 
We shall climb or go down again, just 
as you please.” 

“There is nothing else to do but to 
wait if we go down ?” 

“T suppose you mean waiting for the 
ladies to return. No: our going down 
won't. bring them back a minute the 
sooner.” 

“Then let us go on, anywhere.” 

We had a long, aimless and devious 
wandering that day among the grassy 
slopes and peaks of Rydal Fell, until 
we at length came down by the gorge 
through which Rydal Beck plunges foam- 
ing into the valley below. Wherever we 
went the lieutenant seemed chiefly to be 
concerned in marking out the chief places 
of beauty which we should bring the wo- 
men to see on the morrow, as if Bell did 
not know Rydal Beck and all its falls as 
well as she knew Epsom Downs. And 
then we got down the winding road by 
Rydal Mount, and walked leisurely back 
by Rydal Water to Grasmere. 

What was this that confronted us as 
we went into the hotel and went forward 
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to the large windows? The sun was 
lying brightly on the hills and the lake 
and the garden in front of us; and on 
the lawn, which was a blaze of bright 
color, three figures stood, throwing jet- 
black shadows on the green. Von 
Rosen stared, as well he might stare. 
For there were Bell and Tita engaged 
in earnest and interesting talk with a 
young man, and the young man was 
Arthur! 

For a second or two the lieutenant did 
not utter a word, but presently he re- 
marked, with a fine affectation of care- 
lessness, ‘‘ Have they had lunch, do you 
think ?” 

“Let us go and see,” I say; and so 
our Uhlan stalks gloomily out into the 
garden. 

Our appearance seemed to cause great 
embarrassment to the party on the lawn. 
Arthur, with a flush on his face, greeted 
us stiffly, and then he suddenly turned 
to Queen Tita and continued his talk 
with her in an ostentatiously impressive 
manner, as though he would give us to 
understand that he would take no more 
notice of us. Bell, apparently, had been 
rather left out in the cold. Perhaps she 
was a little vexed, for even the most 
amiable of girls have their notions of 
pride; and so what must she do but im- 
mediately turn to the lieutenant and ask 
him with much friendliness all about his 
forenoon’s ramble ? 

If thankfulness and kindliness and all 
the modest and grateful respect of love 
were ever written on a young man’s face, 
they dwelt in the eyes of our Uhlan as 
he was almost struck dumb by this signal 
mark of Bell’s condescension. He took 
no great advantage of the permission 
accorded to him. He did not seek to 
draw her away. In fact, after telling 
mademoiselle, with his eyes cast down, 
that he hoped she would come next day 
to see all that we had seen, he placed 
the burden of explanation on me, who 
would rather have sat on the back 
benches and looked from a distance at 
this strange comedy. 

But the effect upon Arthur of this 
harmless conduct of Bell’s was what 
might have been expected. When we 
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turned to go into the hotel for luncheon 
he was talking in rather a loud way, 
with a fine assumption of cynicism. He 
had not much to tell of his adventures— 
for the reason of his coming up so late 
was merely that the cob had gone a 
little lame, and had been brought with 
some care to Kendal, where it was to 
have a couple of days’ rest—but his 
conversation took far wider sweeps than 
that. The climax of it came when we 
were sitting at table. All this time the 
lad had not addressed a word to Bell, 
but now he suddenly observed, “ You re- 
member that song of Lover’s you used 
to sing, about ‘the white sails flowing’ ?” 

“Yes,” said Bell: she had often sung 
it to him at his own request. 

“It is a pretty song,” said he with 
rather a ghastly smile, “but I heard a 
version of it the other night that I 
thought was a good deal truer. Shall I 
try to repeat the verses ?” 

“Yes, do,”’ says Queen Titania with 
no great cordiality in her tone. She 
half anticipated what was coming. 

“This is the first verse,” said the 
young man, glancing rather nervously 
at Bell, and then instantly withdrawing 
his eyes: 

«€ What will you do, love, when I am going, 

With white sails flowing, the seas beyond? 


What will you do, love, when waves divide us, 
And friends may chide us for being fond °”’ 


*¢ When waves divide us and friends are chiding, 
Afar abiding, I’ll think anew ; 
And I’ll take another devoted lover, 
And I’ll kiss him as I kissed you.” 


A frightful silence prevailed. We all 
of us knew that the reckless young man 


was rushing on self-destruction. Could 
he have devised a more ingenious meth- 
od of insulting Bell? He proceeded: 
** What will you do, love, if distant tidings 

Thy fond confidings should undermine ? 


And I, abiding ’neath sultry skies, 
Should think other eyes were as bright as thine ?” 


*¢ Ah, joyful chance! If guilt or shame 
Were round thy name, could I be true? 
For I’d take the occasion, without much persuasion, 
To have another flirtation: that’s what I’d do.” 


If there are angels who watch over the 
fortunes of unhappy lovers, surely they 


must have wept at this moment. These 
foolish verses—and another one which 
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fear of my lady prevents my publishing 
here—were the actual outcome of all the 
rebellious thoughts that had been rank- 
ling in his mind like poison during these 
last few days. Along the lonely high- 
way this was the devil's dirge he had 
been crooning to himself. He had fed 
on its unholy bitterness as he sat in re- 
mote inns, and pictured to himself, with 
a fierce satisfaction, the scene in which 
he would recite the lines to Bell before 
the whole of us. 

And now the deed was done. He sat 
silent for a moment, and we were all of 
us silent. A waiter said, “Sherry, sir?” 
behind his ear, and he started. And 
then Queen Tita turned to Von Rosen 
and asked him if he had seen Rydal 
Mount. 

It was a pitiable thing. In public life 
a man may force himself into the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer, or some 
such office, by departing into a cave of 
Adullam and marshaling the discontent- 
ed around him; but in love-affairs how 
is a man to profit by an exhibition of 
angry passion and recklessness? Force 
is of no avail—threatening is as idle as 
the wind. And there was something 
even more cruel than threatening in this 
recitation of the young man’s, as only 
those who were familiar with our life in 
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Surrey could understand. What might 
come of it no one could tell. 


[Note by Queen Titania—I am no 
judge of what ought to be placed before 
the public: I leave that to those whose 
sense of good taste and proper feeling is 
probably: better than mine. But if these 
disgraceful and impertinent verses are 
to be published, I have to say that the 
implication contained in the first verse 
is most cruelly faése. To hint that Bell 
could have thought of kissing either 
Arthur or the lieutenant, or would have 
done so if they were Srinces of the blood, 
is most unjust and insulting to a girl 
whose pride and self-respect no one has 
ever dared to impeach. It is all very 
well for a stupid young man to say such 
things in a fit of ungovernable rage; 
but what I know is, that Bell cried very 
much about it when she spoke to me 
about it afterward. And both my hus- 
band and Count von Rosen sat still and 
never said a word. If / had been a 
man, I think I should have told Arthur 
very piainly what I thought of his very 
pretty conduct. But I suppose they 
considered it a jest, for I have frequent- 
ly found that the notions of gentlemen 
about what is humorous are a /ittle 
peculiar.| 
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N theory “the great American hotel” 

is one of the most magnificent things 

in modern progress—nay, may be said 
to sniff the upper air of the very latest 
civilization. The great American hotel, 
in design, is the Valhalla of the uphol- 
sterer, the apotheosis of the butcher and 
baker, and to the common mortal a re- 
publican palace, being, in fact, a given 
amount of marble-fronted Fifth Avenue 
under one roof. Here the ordinary man 
becomes a prince for four or five dollars 
aday. His reckoning comes not to him 





in contemptible pence, centimes or gro- 


schen, as it does in Europe. He is not 
charged extra for washing his hands, or 
for candles that he never used. At his 
own convenience, and as at his own 
house, daily, weekly or monthly he con- 
fers with the keeper of his accounts. 
Thus all is an imperial aggregate. 
Slaves come and go (still theoretically) 
at his bidding. The grocery-man never 
approaches with bill and smell of com- 
mon soap. Stewards stand impervious- 
ly between him and the butcher, and a 
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whole system of male and female cham- 
berlains: the descendants of kings per- 
haps, graduated in all the sweet brogues 
of the various Irish counties, put his 
house in order for him. At meals the 
horizon of fish ai:d flesh and vegetable 
is bounded only by his desire and know- 
ledge of what to ask for. He has not the 
trouble to invite his company if he would 
dine in state, or even to walk to his room 
if he would feast alone: steam will boost 
him to his privacy. 

That is the magnificent theory of the 
great American hotel, but is it not too 
magnificent to be put in practice by hu- 
man hands? Is not the big hotel neces- 
sarily a failure? Did you ever know 
one of them whose kitchen and parlor 
were in equipoise, as one might say— 
that is, where, if the cooking was good, 
the vast house was not loosely ordered, 
the halls uncleanly or the rooms ill 
served? Or if the house was the real 
palace of the theory, was not the cook- 
ing bad? There are, of course, scores 
of good hotels in this country, but are 
they great ones? Is it not utterly impos- 
sible to have hundreds and thousands 
of pounds of various viands all cooked 
at once, but served any time within three 
or four hours afterward, and still have 
the separate dishes preserve their iden- 
tity? Do not the vegetables all taste 
alike, and does not the beef so frater- 
nize with the mutton, for instance, that 
both become demoralized ? 

It is a blessed thing that the frying- 
pan is fleeing before the march of civili- 
zation, even if in its flight it leaves many 
a Parthian sting in the stomach of mid- 
dle age. Now-a-days only the country- 
tavern breakfast, let us hope, fries things 
—corned beef, it is said, with the rest— 
and ends itself, and perhaps the delicate 
traveler, with pickles and pie. The fry- 
ing-pan has made many martyrs, but of 
the two utensils, so far as we know, it is 
only the gridiron that has ever made a 
bona fide saint; although more than one 
dyspeptic, I fear, canonized solely by the 
frying-pan, has mistaken a change of 
stomach for a change of heart. So the 
hotel breakfast is frequently good; not 
so much because it takes an unusual 
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degree of perverse talent to spoil a chop 
or a boiled egg, as because the breakfast 
is cooked to order, seldom fried, and 
eaten generally with its first natural flush 
upon it. The misfortune to the urban 
beefsteak of our day, it would seem, is 
that in too many kitchens it has jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire. And 
to burn in broiling is the unpardonable 
sin of cookery. But with breakfast, un- 
fortunately, the cuzszme of the great hotel 
is too apt to end its successes, since we 
take for granted that on the tables of 
men or women truly wise there’s no such 
thing as supper, or at least that those 
with whom erring custom has linked the 
twilight sadness of tea and preserves take 
little thought to themselves as to the tea 
wherewith they shall be drugged or the 
preserves wherewithal they shall be de- 
pressed. The acute observer who has 
boarded long at a hotel may, through 
many experiments and by a Series of 
hungry inductions, learn with some de- 
gree of exactness when his favorite 


‘dishes are just done, and, arranging his 


dinner-hour accordingly, he may dine 
almost as well as he has breakfasted. 
This, however, is possible only when the 
cook is good, which is far from being 
always the case. Cooking, indeed, is 
like love—not quite unpurchasable, yet 
hard to buy, so noble is the art, so noble, 
in fact, are both arts. To state it mildly, 
about half the cooks, male and female, 
are bad, and if yours of the hotel is one 
of them, your dinner will be the usual 
culinary miscegenation, and even your 
breakfast will have the peculiar Ameri- 
canism of cookery, which is grease. 

Do I put the mission of the cook too 
high? Has he not more to do with our 
stomachs—consequently with our health 
—than the doctor has? Is not the 
kitchen greater than the apothecary- 
shop, which, like, the doctor, is licensed 
and regulated by law? If the women 
of the land were impressed merely with 
the fact—and it is a fact, you know— 
that the eating of food improperly pre- 
pared brings wrinkles and crows'-feet 
years and years before their time, our 
fair sisters would spend, perhaps, a 
quarter of the care on meats and gravies 
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that they now spend on powders and 
cosmetics. The loss of a good cook 
from a household, therefore, has the 
same effect that the loss of all one’s near 
relatives should have, both reaching the 
serried brow through neighboring means 
—one, as I need hardly say, through 
our recognized seat of the affections, the 
other through the Chinese seat of the 
soul. The late Alexandre Dumas is re- 
ported to have been one of the best 
cooks in France. Should not the true 
philosopher think less of the great ro- 
mancer's faults, musing upon this one 
rare virtue? I would not of course say 
a word in favor of gourmandise, for 
the man who dines really well has few 
dishes, and respects them: an intelligent 
friendship subsists between him and his 
dinner: neither would swallow the oth- 
er, after the manner of the serpents in 
the zoological gardens. Gluttony is the 
coarsest prose of excess. And, serious- 
ly, there is something zesthetic as well 
as practical about cooking. Man, you 
know, is the only cooking animal. I 
can imagine a person loving reform and 
hating reformers, but I cannot quite 
conceive of the same feelings toward 
cookery and cooks. We all have more 
bowels than brains, for one reason, and 
then your good cook is not necessarily 
disagreeable. Pause and think, for in- 
stance, of those you have known. Can 
you remember one good cook who had 
not a pretty touch of sentiment some- 
where in his or her nature? Rough and 
hard, perhaps, he or she was outside, 
but do you not recollect the sympathetic 
surprises wrought upon you by a soup 
or a pudding? Have you never wit- 
nessed a gentle avatar of tender good- 
will in a roast of lamb? Why, I know 
an old negro-woman in New Orleans 
who has cooked for one family forty 
years, and yet only the other day threw 
an entirely new and unexpected devo- 
tion into an alligator-steak. Surely the 
scope of cooking is unlimited. 

As will be observed, much of the fore- 
going has been stated interrogatively. 
That, in fact, is the way these things 
are constantly stating themselves to my 
mind. Frankly, I have spent so much 

Vor X.—20 
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of my life lately in hotels that I mis- 
doubt myself in the condition of the 
actor who has studied his part, as he 
would express it, “clear out of his head.” 
On one point, however, there is some 
degree of certainty, and that is, if the 
great American hotel is intended to be 
the home of all sorts of human nature, 
then is ita success. It may fail to give 
you the honest smack to your mutton 
which the rest of the world is getting for 
less money at its less pretending table, 
but the big hotel, you may be very sure, 
serves up mankind with all its qualities 
and flavors unimpaired. The clerk is 
usually the first acquaintance you form, 
if you accept as a sign of acquaintance- 
ship the nod he condescends to give you 
once a day after you have been on his 
books a week. You are contented, how- 
ever, because his silence somehow con- 
nects itself in your mind with economy. 
The neighborhood of the telegraph-office 
has, perhaps, somewhat to do with your 
mental state: you may not expect im- 
mortal wisdom from his lips; you may 
not fear even that much speaking would 
ruffle his back hair; but you cannot 
quite get over the idea that he charges 
ten cents a word. You will not be long 
in discovering that there are many of the 
big hotel clerk, though it is just as well 
to speak of him all as one man. Sum- 
ming him up in that way, you will agree, 
is not very bad arithmetic. At least, it 
makes out a bill of him according to 
the comparative personal importance of 
any one of the individual items, taken 
at its own estimate. And the items are, 
in their proper order, the chief clerk; 
the second clerk and his assistants; the 
bookkeeper and his assistants, if he 
have any; and the night-clerk or night- 
clerks. Memoranda: The chief clerk 
generally occupies what, I trust, we may 
be allowed to call the middle distance 


of picturesque foppery. He is mass- 


ive rather than gaudy in his clothes; 
he is foppish mostly in his friends; his 
earlier taste renews its gorgeous youth 
especially in the female of his species. 
The chief clerk usually has a young 
wife, who seemingly can do nothing in 
the world but sing lunatic ballads to the 
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piano—itself “‘most distraught and full 
of pain” —in the ladies’ parlor, and 
board at the great hotel, and dress as 
near the height of the fashion as what 
remains of her husband’s salary will 
allow. The second and assistant clerks 
are generally, young men charitably 
supposed to be looking for wives, though 
the marital search leads them much 
among the ballet- girls of the leading 
theatres, or among the insipidest of the 
young lady-boarders, perhaps ; for these 
gay fellows are the glass of fashion- 
plates and the mould of padded form. 
The bookkeepers maintain a melancholy, 
snappish sort of life by day, which they 
relax at night “out with the boys.” The 
night-clerks are, as a rule, poorly paid, 
irregularly fed of course, and, by the 
nature of their employment, dyspeptics 
and misanthropes. Add these all to- 
gether, and you have an average great 
hotel clerk—a man, yes, a man and 
brother, for whom I would say a pro- 
pitiatory word. Because your sight 
grows seasick on the high billows of his 
hair, and your patience is rasped by the 
horse-fiddle dignity of his voice, you 
must not forget that he has trials of his 
own. You must bear in mind that he 
is asked the same questions over and 
over again every minute in the hour, 
every hour in the day, every day in the 
year. It is very wrong and cruel to 
expect much intellect in such a man. 
That wear and tear, that ceaseless, inane 
water-dropping upon the same spot, 
would perforate any intellect with gran- 
ite enough about it to offer resistance. 
No, a big hotel clerk with a first-class 
mind would go mad in a week. It was 
therefore very unjust in the gentleman 
who, going into the office of one of the 
great New York hotels the other day, 
asked for a friend, and being confronted 
by the usual aggressive stare of the ex- 
ceedingly ornate young autocrat at the 
counter, simply returned the stare for a 
moment or so, and then, in his wrath 
forgetting all about his friend, said, just 
before he turned and walked away, 
“Oh, you are not smart, and you ain't 
pretty a bit! All the ladies say the 
same thing, too!’ This, I contend, 
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was very unjust, at least to his friend, 
who might have been glad to see him, 
might have been a stranger in-the city, 
or his creditor, or something of the kind. 

To the regular boarder the hotel clerk 
often discovers many estimable human 
qualities. Even the haughtiest of the 
tribe will allow you, after a few weeks, 
to interview him, and will not unfrequent- 
ly entertain you with an account of his 
last love-affair. Indeed, I think you 
will find that the hotel clerk almost 
always vacillates between the extremes 
of cold inscrutability and the warm, 
boundless confidential. Of course there 
are some thoroughly good fellows among 
the class, but these, without a single ex- 
ception that I can call to mind, are stout 
or have a tendency to stoutness. They 
appear to receive the questionings of the 
world innocuously—somewhere, I sup- 
pose, in their superfluous fat. Your great 
hotel clerk, however, has different ways 
of treating different people, with differ- 
ent ways of judging how to treat them. 
Some judge by the signature on the 
register, others by the flourish with which 
the newly-arrived suppliant prepares to 
sign his name; some by his bearing di- 
rectly after he has registered, others by 
the look of his baggage (the guest with 
a box trunk lodging at least two stories 
higher than the guest with a sole-leather 
trunk) ; and the universal clerking mind, 
I think, is influenced most by the clothes 
of the unknown man appealing to its 
mercy. It may, in a word, be set down 
as an axiom that with the traveler, if not 
with every ordinary mortal, a suit of fine 
clothes judiciously selected will pay for 
itself in consideration from strangers 
generally, and from hotel clerks, waiters 
and porters in particular, every three 
weeks. 

After the clerk, your next acquaint- 
ance at the big hotel may be among the 
more lonesome of the guests, whose 
friendly strike at a conversation you are 
likely to catch on the first base; but if 
from experience you have learned to 
shun these yawning mid-day ghosts of 
the reading-room, who wear out the 
newspapers and themselves and the in- 
cautious stranger, why then your next 
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acquaintance is apt to be that remarkable 
potentate, the head-waiter. He it is who 
stands at the dining-room door to meet 
you, and, bowing, precedes you grandly 
to a seat at one of the tables. There is 
always something in his manner to sug- 
gest a pig-tail and knee-breeches; and 
if he only had a tall gold-headed cane, 
I don’t see how you could well help im- 
agining yourself a whole royal proces- 
sion. You may amuse yourself, if you 
like, as I confess I have sometimes done, 
by slipping into a chair at a table near 
the door and watching the solemn dig- 
nitary’s measured march down the whole 
length of the hall in a kind of solo of 
state. Having waved his imaginary 
pursuivant to a place, he turns at last 
and sees you—nowhere. Then, while 
he is searching you out with his wonder- 
ing eye, it is just as well for you to be 
studiously engaged upon the bill of fare. 
Practice these little tricks on the head- 
waiter two or three times, and you are 
sure of one of two things—namely, you 
will have his condescending friendship 
or his most intimate enmity. It is well 
sometimes to address him in the lan- 
guage of melodrama, asking him, if you 
do not see a waiter at hand, to send you 
a favorite slave. I have known this 
move, however, to miscarry. Your 
head-waiter may be so stupid, or so un- 
familiar with the modern stage, or think 
so little of the vast gulf separating him 
from his subordinates, as to suppose you 
are calling him a bondman by implica- 
tion. A friend of mine lived three 
months on very indifferent diet after 
having thus flattered, but mistaken, his 
head-waiter. 

If you are a philosopher whose mind 
has been enlarged and made practical 
by travel, your next hotel acquaintance 
will be the gentleman who serves you at 
table. (Itis well, you see, to be polite and 
euphemistic with him, even at the dis- 
tance of print.) And then it will be an 


amazingly short time before you know 
all the regular boarders, at least by sight. 
They will move upon your knowledge 
in platoons daily. Your waiter, indeed, 
will bring you a better meal if you allow 
him, while you are eating it, to rehearse 
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to you the gossip of the hotel. For, 
whatever happens and at whatsoever 
cost, you must be on good terms with 
your waiter, and with both waiters 
should there be two at your table. If 
there are two, and you have a preference 
—nay, if one is a walking disaster to 
your dinner—still, it will be well to fee 
them each alike, making one of them 
understand, however, that he is paid ot 
to wait on you. If both are bad, you 
should make an excuse for moving to 
the particular table where you have ob- 
served a good waiter. Feeing—the Jour- 
boire and Trinkgeld of the Continent— 
is of course a foreign importation, one 
of the evil outgrowths of our American 
absenteeism. It flourishes, though, in 
our soil. The system is wrong, to be 
sure, but it will go hard with you if 
you attempt to reform it single-handed. 
Don’t you do it. The man who can 
afford to pay four dollars a day for the 
privilege of going into a dining-room 
unchallenged, can certainly afford an 
occasional twenty-five or fifty cents more 
for something that he can eat when he 
getsthere. Feeing, I think you will find, 
is subjectively the cheapest swindle, and 
objectively the most profitable outrage, 
of the whole great American hotel. So, 
if your waiter is of the right sort—re- 
spectful to you because reverent of the 
almighty quarter dollar, low-voiced and 
quick to his part, smiling meekly at your 
thinnest jest, but hopelessly grave while 
dealing you the last bit of interdomestic 
humor—then do the boarders, and some 
of the transient guests too, become a 
grand moving diorama to you. Mrs. 
Newrich and daughter sweep into their 
places at table to the sotto voce movement 
of their own history. Miss Peagreen can- 
not quench the hazy lovelight of her eyes 
by a simple—in fact, a very simple— 
drooping of the lids, any more than she 
can suppress from you the rumor of the 
triplicate disaster she has wrought; for 
you have it from your waiter, and your 
waiter has it from the chambermaid of 
her floor, who has it from the assistant 
housekeeper herself, that Miss Peagreen 
is engaged to two young gentlemen and 
to one old gentleman, all at one and the 
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same time. No: Miss Peagreen is tak- 
ing the preliminary measure of matri- 
mony by triangulation, and you know 
it. That restored antique with the pe- 
culiar wrinkles in his neck—traces of 
the long suicides of his lost youth and 
middle age—the old fellow with iron- 
gray hair and black—very unnaturally 
black—whiskers, who wipes his brow 
with his napkin and stares impressively 
at the ladies,—well, he has lately struck 
oil at Petroleum Centre. You will not 
need your waiter to point you out mem- 
bers of that class of young men who 
seem to exist for no other object than 
that of supporting the big hotel. These 
are the youth whom you may consult 
over the top of your bill of fare for the 
very latest thing in cravats and in the 
combing of the hair. These are the 
youth also who loaf about the entrances 
and halls, the wig-blocks and general 
dummies of the latter-day -hostelry. 
What of their means is left by the tailor 
and barber goes toward paying their orna- 
mental board. Again, and finally, these 
are the youth whose pecuniary places in 
the world are, like certain articles in Mr. 
Venus’s collection, ‘human, Warious:” 
they may lose their situations, or the 
intellect which flowers in those smooth 
heads of hair may miscalculate on 
’Change, or the breasts covered by those 
infinite five-dollar ties may plot fraud; 
and thus, you see, the best of the young 
gentlemen who live ostensibly for the 
single purpose of supporting the big 
hotel go about charged with possible 
earthquake to landlords and tailors. 

Of this class of boarders there is in- 
variably the complement in certain of 
the lady - guests, regular or transient— 
a class of women, of various ages, who 
may be termed, by the most catholic 
use of metaphor, the vestals of the 
modes. And yet they manage, some- 
how, more than most of the sex, to throw 
a disillusioning daylight upon the theat- 
rical scene-painting effects of the latest 
fashions, by which the sufficient realities 
of the female form are exaggerated. I 
once boarded for months at a great 
hotel where ¢he fashionable milliner of 
the city came to take her meals. In all 
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that time I never knew her to speak a 
word to man, woman or child, except 
as she ordered her dishes at table. She 
was not young, she was not pretty, but 
she would not have been positively ugly 
if it had not been for the grand water- 
color style of her taste. No one, I think, 
could see her as she lingered in the par- 
lor a few melancholy moments after 
dinner to pick—must I write it ?—to pick 
her teeth, without being impressed with 
the fact that the particular female form 
divine which does not look well as a 
life-size goddess does not certainly in 
paniered heroic. There was always 
something pathetic about that milliner’s 
plain face in the gorgeous framework 
of her toilet. She was at once the mar- 
tyred victim and the officiating priestess 
of Fashion. What else but the service 
of her hollow idol had excluded her from 
some home-circle where for half the 
hotel-charges she might have had ten 
times the comfort and at least fifty times 
less loneliness ? She could not have been 
a woman and not have felt the oppres- 
sion of the life she led. I have often 
seen her in the ladies’ parlor after tea, 
apparently dividing her hopeless long- 
ings between the piano, which she never 
touched, and the vapid flirtation of a 
youthful pair on the nearest sofa. It is 
in this after-tea mood that I always re- 
call her. Indeed, I fear she is indis- 
solubly linked in my memory with those 
heavy twins of the sinking day, cake 
and preserves, the Castor and Pollux of 
indigestion, sharing their intermittent 
immortality. 

At another hotel, we once had two 
young lady-boarders of about the same 
age, belonging to families connected by - 
no other tie than the suppressed fact that 
neither could afford to keep house in the 
melodramatic manner of its choice. 
Well, these two young ladies in the 
course of three weeks became firm 
friends and confidantes, and finally pre- 
vailed upon their respective mothers to 
allow them to make the friendship eter- 
nal by dressing alike. It used to be very 
amusing thereafter to see these artless 
young persons peeking into the dining- 
room from a side door, to learn whether 
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the best-looking young gentlemen had 
gone into dinner yet. If the number or 
quality of the diners did not suit them, 
they would wait till just the proper time 
for the greatest effect of their duo of 
dress. Then they would execute it with 
statuesque variations adown the whole 
length of the vast hall—or perhaps I 
should have said, along the whole gamut 
of susceptible young manhood there as- 
sembled—to their places at a particular 
table, from which their eyes could rake 
the collective face or back hair of the 
room. This state of combined loveli- 
ness and loving continued, as nearly as 
I can remember, five weeks. Then I 
noticed that the eternal verb was no 
longer conjugated in the dual number; 
or, in plain English, the two misses 
loved no more in concert, sat no more 
together, and dressed studiously ot 
alike. By the night-clerk, who went off 
duty just when at daylight the elderly 
couple on the third floor rang for their 
regular brandy-and-water, and who con- 
sequently had all the afternoon to watch 
the movements of our two young lady 
friends, being in unrequited love with 
one of them,—by the night-clerk, I say, 
I was told that these dear creatures had 
both been smitten with the same pair 
of moustaches lately arrived, and had 
quarreled. The young lady for whom 
the moustaches seemed, after a week or 
so, to show a preference, was very much 
annoyed by a sudden harrowing dispo- 
sition on the part of her vanquished 
rival to dress like her; and thus the 
similarity of wardrobe, which was de- 
signed as the visible (let us say) silken 
link of an eternal friendship, became 
the badge and minister of spite. The 
parents not sympathizing with the feud, 
at least enough to warrant the expense 
of a new outfit for the season, the result 
was a very ludicrous and pretty con- 
stant change of toilet on the part of each 
young lady. But in the course of a few 
weeks more the moustaches went off 
about their business—selling ribbons to 
Western merchants, I believe—leaving 
our two fair friends, one with an aching 
void in her breast, and the other avoiding 
an ache in her ditto, if I may so blend the 
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language of sentiment and commerce in 
closing the tender drama of these poet- 
ical Siamese twins of wardrobe and a 
“drummer” in the fancy goods line. It 
was a check silk dress with trimmings 
of robin’s-egg blue, becoming to both, 
but useless pending the vendetta, that 
in time brought about a reconciliation 
between the two young ladies ; and the 
last I knew of them they had united 
their toilets and charms again, and were 
going on through all the moods and 
tenses of the only verb in our language, 
by the way, which we are repeatedly 
conjugating in the dual number and in 
the middle voice. 

The piano of the American hotel oc- 
cupies very much the same common, 
desolate, ignominious place, and leads 
very much such a life, as do the comb 
and brush of the Western country- 
tavern, and it affects the refined nerves 
in about the same way. The hotel 
piano, whatever the extravagance of its 
cost, rarely prolongs beyond the brief 
honeymoon of its first varnish interest 
enough in any singer to play in the same 
key with her or his song, and so the 
most humorous melodies of the day be- 
come pathetic in the ladies’ parlor.: The 
average boarders play at Offenbach, and 
in their canorous moods do murder 
Verdi. I have used the phrase “ play 
at,” because, as I have just tried to in- 
timate above, touching the keys of the 
ordinary hotel piano is a mild species of 
gambling, say, like buying a ticket ina 
lottery: maybe you will draw your tune 
from the instrument, and then again 
maybe you will not. But—and here is 
the unalloyed misery of the thing—the 
young lady-guests who come up for a 
season, more or less brief, from the 
smaller cities, are, ten chances to one, 
full of the current musical idiocies, and 
they wz// play them. Think of a whole 
summer of “Love Among the Roses’’! 
Well, at my last hotel that was my fate. 
I will not be sure that the same young 
lady played the tune all the time, but I 
will be sure that some young lady was 
playing it half the time, for an entire 
three months. Then the waiters, porters, 
and bell-boys got to whistling it in a sort 
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of inadvertent nasal contralto, which the 
falling lunacy of the strain invites, and 
thus we had another terrible season of 
what I am forced to call Love Among 
the Noses. 

One servant at the hotel, however, did 
not, I noticed, whistle that tune: he ap- 
peared to have a soul above it. He was 
a bootblack, a Norwegian, who shone 
mostly in the neighborhood of the wash- 
room. While polishing my boots one 
morning he disclosed to me the secret 
of our literary brotherhood: he was the 
correspondent of a newspaper in Chris- 
tiania. Another morning, while putting 
the last artistic touch upon my left boot 
with one hand, he held in the other and 
read a very sentimental poem, which he 
had written in broken English on a piece 
of waste paper. Another time he trans- 
lated for me from the original Scandina- 
vian a letter which informed him that 
his betrothed in Norway had discarded 
him for a clerk who had the advantage 
of being nearer at hand. And I think 
it was on the occasion of his very last 
zsthetic “shine ’’ that he asked me, with 
a pathos in his voice which penetrated 
clear to the boots he was polishing, if I 
thought it was right for his sweetheart 
to take up with a mere clerk, when by 
waiting just three or four, or perhaps 
five years longer, she might have mar- 
ried a newspaper correspondent and a 
poet. 

There is not room left for the brides 
and bridegrooms—to say nothing of the 
other characters it was my original pur- 
pose to pass in silhouette before you—in 
the shadow of their honeymoons. It is 
melancholy enough to remember that 
the great American hotel forms part of 
a perpetual journey. And so, to sum 
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up all, your vast caravansary of the Oc- 
cident is at best a lonesome place. In 
the whole city you will rarely meet more 
desolate faces than those which are 
staring out of hotel windows or looking 
weary pathos into the newspapers of the 
reading-rooms. It is rather doubtful, in 
fact, whether the highest virtue can be 
happy there, in a sort of impossible 
Plato’s republic under one roof, where 
not only children but adults are, after a 
manner, the care of the state. What 
congenital loneliness in crowds must, for 
instance, follow through life the luckless 
mortal born in one of these upholstered 
caravansaries! You will see the infantile 
boarders—forward, but not rugged, not 
exotics, but the common flowers of their 
species etiolated,—you will see them, I 
say, now and then making fugitive sum- 
mer in the halls or disastrous autumn of 
the parlor furniture; and you will read 
in their faces, I think, that the big hotel 
is a kind of brick-and-mortar Wood- 
hullism—an insanity of housekeeping 
reform. It is carrying the principle of 
the division of labor into the division of 
luxury—just the thing for.a traveler, but 
not for a permanent home. A hotel, 
indeed, that is a success cares not for 
regular boarders ; and a man or woman 
who is a success, and has the liberty to 
choose, should not, it strikes me, care to 
live in a hotel. There are families in 
New England occupying houses which 
would be called palaces in Italy, and 
who support themselves by making 
shirts; whereas if they would be con- 
tented with smaller establishments they 
need make fewer shirts. The fallacy of 
living in a big hotel is about the same 
thing: it is making a hardship of luxury. 
RALPH KEELER. 
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FIRST PAPER. 


VERYTHING that can be said 
about Great Britain has been said 
already, and better than it can be said 
again, at least by me. Now-a-days, too, 
almost everybody goes abroad and sees 
it for himself. Yet the pleasure of hav- 
ing what one has seen and enjoyed re- 
called, even the lesser pleasure of hav- 
ing the memory of what one has read 
reflected, is so great that there is an ex- 
cuse for such thousand-times-told tales. 
We landed at Southampton on the 
Ist of June, and made a common mis- 
take: we went at once to London, and 
missed the loveliest season for the coun- 
try. London is a most unbeautiful place, 
yet it has all that makes the other great 
cities of Europe beautiful, interesting 
and picturesque. Parks, public gar- 
dens and almost innumerable squares 
beam like oases amid the wilderness of 
streets, with expanses of soft green grass, 
acres of flowers and blossoming shrubs 
—foremost among which are rhododen- 
drons of every delicate and brilliant hue 
—gravel-walks and drives hard and 
smooth as a sea-beach; groves and av- 
enues of magnificent trees, opening into 
deep glades or long vistas through which 
comes the gleam of water winding in a 
narrow stream or spreading into a wide 
sheet, on whose surface ride snowy 
swans and waterfowl of varied plumage. 
There are broad streets, fine monuments, 
a river spanned by many bridges. Tra- 
falgar Square is a noble area surround- 
ed by public buildings, with a stately 
terrace at one end, in its midst the Nel- 
son Column, with Landseer’s grand 
lions at its base, and four lofty fountains 
rising in single jets—altogether an im- 
posing place. And St. Paul’s is a won- 
derful church, far more striking and sym- 
metrical, to my thinking, than any in 
Rome. But the atmosphere of London, 
even in summer, is such an impervious 
mixture of fog and smoke that all this 
beauty and dignity is hidden behind the 





heavy black screen which interposes 
between the eye and every view: the 
colors of the flowers, the forms of the 
trees, the perspectives of park and street 
are lost in indistinctness. And in no 
city of Europe—I had almost said, in 
not all of them together—can be found 
more that is picturesque and interesting 
in the way of architecture and reminis- 
cence. Below the streets run lines of 
Roman pavement which still sometimes 
come to light under the pickaxe and 
spade of workmen; Westminster Ab- 
bey, that mausoleum of the English 
great, takes one back to Saxon times; 
the gloomy Tower has kept watch beside 
the Thames since the Conquest; the 
Temple Church, with its cross -legged 
knights, belongs to the Crusades; the 
intermarriages of the Norman kings and 
their successors with foreign princesses 
may be traced step by step in the vari- 
ous religious and royal abodes of which 
vestiges remain. There are gabled ends 
and queer corners as old and curious as 
anything in Bruges or Nuremberg — 
names and traces of papal supremacy 
as plain as anything in Italy. But they 
are overpowered, lost, swallowed up by 
the Protestant, the national, the modern. 
Most great cities are either new or old, 
or they are new and old: they have had 
an early season of power and prosperity, 
and then a great halt, when life has been 
suspended for centuries; then another 
impulse stimulates their vitality, and once 
more they flourish and grow strong; and 
between the Past and the Present there . 
is a great visible gulf, across which one 
can look from now to then. But in 
London there has been no halt, no 
pause, no obscure epoch, dividing what 
was from what zs. For eight hundred 
years it has gone steadily on, and each 
age in its march has effaced the foot- 
steps of that which went before—pushed 
its peculiarities out of the way, elbowed 
its characteristics aside, thrust its lum- 
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ber into odd corners, and removed the 
landmarks from its own widening track. 
Look into the corners, follow the byways, 
and you will find fragments of them all 
buried deep, built in, walled up, stifled 
and strangled by the growth of so many 
generations, of which the.last shall be 
first for ever. Not that London looks 
new—the deposit of soot and the action 
of the atmosphere, which in England is 
very destructive, do away rapidly with 
fresh tints and sharp edges—but it looks 
old, not antique; not new, but entirely 
modern. As with the different epochs, 
so it has been with the various ele- 
ments which have gone to make Lon- 
don what we see it. We know that 
French, Flemish, Dutch, German, even 
for a brief unhappy period Spanish in- 
fluences, were potent if not paramount; 
and yet so strong is the assimilating 
power and integral vigor of the nation 
that all these heterogeneous forces were 
taken up and incorporated at once; 
and we cannot find any trace of a 
time when London was not English. 
The Turks, Armenians and strange 
races from the Danubian provinces give 
Vienna an Eastern aspect, but pour the 
whole of Europe, Asia and Africa into 
London, and it would still be English. 
The variety of type one sees here only 
serves to excite one of the most agree- 
able emotions in the world, that of won- 
der—a state of mind which belongs 
chiefly to the happy, inexperienced times 
of childhood, for, willingly or not, #z7 
admirari is the mental condition of most 
grown people. One of the pleasantest 
features of traveling is the frequent re- 
‘currence of this emotion: one constant- 
ly sees things one does not understand, 
.and. which greatly stimulate the curios- 
ity, or one sees something one under- 
‘stands at a glance from having heard 
-of it, without ever having seen it before ; 
and then the wonder and pleasure are 
greater than ever. It is a good thing, 
when you do not understand, to ask no 
-questions : the most curious things often 
have the most commonplace explana- 
‘tion, and then the charm is gone: a bare 
fact added to your stock is a poor ex- 
change for the interest, the slight sense 
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of mystery, the excitement, the specula- 
tion, the delightful wonder, which attends 
on your ignorance. One instance will 
suffice: Early one morning I was awa- 
kened by a strange sound in the street, 
an altogether startling and unnatural 
noise. I had the weakness to look out 
of the window, and saw the prosaic 
cause at once. Many of the streets in 
London are paved by a process which 
would be invaluable for our macada- 
mized roads. The first stage is a layer 
of rough stones, the regular turnpike 
stratum: over this a small steam-engine, 
which moves upon a heavy stone roller, 
passes up and down, scattering gravel 
as it goes from some invisible sieve, until 
the whole is crushed and ground into a 
flat surface. This was the sound which 
had roused me from a dream of the 
snorting of hosts of horses and rolling 
of thousands of chariot-wheels armed 
with scythes. Then workmen, with little 
gypsy fires and cauldrons, lay on a coat- 
ing of asphalt, which shortly hardens to 
the consistency of lava. Our summer 
heat might not allow of the asphalt, but 
all who have had to break stones on a 
newly-laid country-road with the hoofs 
of their pet horses and wheels of their 
best wagons, would bless the steam-in- 
vention, and New York and Philadelphia 
carriage-holders would prefer driving 
along such levels to the ruts and boul- 
ders over which they are often compelled 
to jolt within their city limits. The 
street, or portion of it undergoing this 
process, is seldom shut off for more 
than two days—a short exclusion com- 
pared to the length of time the Irishry 
play with their picks and paviors’ mal- 
lets while we take the longest way round 
before every election. Nor are these 
the obstructions in London which cause 
inconvenience. Right in the heart of 
the most thickly-built quarters stand 
turnpike-bars, open, it is true, but guard- 
ing the frontiers of a region where, as a 
notice tells you, no omnibus, cart, dray, 
heavy vehicle, horned cattle, etc. etc. 
etc. may pass—-" by order of the marquis 
of Westminster” in the part of the 
town where he owns the ground; in 
others by other potentates. Formerly, 
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no cab or hackney-coach was allowed 
to pass through any of the parks: now 
in some, if not all of them, there are 
certain roads which they may follow, 
but these are not always straight cuts. 
Fancy the Central Park dropped into 
the middle of New York, the Common 
transported to the busiest part of Boston, 
or all the Philadelphia squares thrown 
into one and set down between Spring 
Garden and South streets, Fifth and 
Twentieth, and everybody driving in a 
hurry obliged to keep out of these limits ! 
Or fancy, again, a barrier set up shut- 
ting off the whole space between Gram- 
ercy Park and Sixth Avenue, and Union 
Square and the Old Reservoir, or making 
sacred ground of the streets from Broad 
to the Schuylkill and Pine to Vine, or 
enclosing a precinct between Beacon and 
Washington streets, through which only 
people on horseback or in private or 
elegant hired carriages could pass! This 
would give but a faint idea of this mon- 
strous imposition in a city whose popu- 
lation, business and distances so enor- 
mously exceed ours. In other places 
there is absolutely no thoroughfare. A 
street like the Philadelphia Girard or 
Clinton (I know of none others in Amer- 
ica which correspond to these genteel 
byways) is closed by iron gates to all 
but pedestrians— who can pass in be- 
tween iron posts—to spare the owners 
of the ground the roll of wheels. It is 
but fair to say that these abuses are be- 
ing done away, but not fast enough; 
and last summer there was a good deal 
of shutting up of roads in the country 
on account of travel interfering with the 
game ! 

One might stay indefinitely in London 
if one could stand the climate, there is 
so much going on, but the close of the 
season puts an end to much of it. So, 
as the approach of August was making 
the place insufferably “ stuffy,"’ and we 
had gone the usual rounds, including 
having our pockets picked, we drifted 
away with the stream which was already 
ebbing—drifted away in a first-class rail- 
way-carriage, a very comfortable thing 
in itself, and greatly superior to our or- 
dinary cars, but not to compare to our 
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compartment carriages for the same 
number of people, and much dearer. 
The stations are generally very fine and 
admirably convenient, with first-, second- 
and third-class waiting-rooms, booking- 
offices, and “left-parcels-rooms.’”’ At 
the terminus of a great main line from 
which shorter roads branch in every 
direction, each route has its own system 
of rooms under the same roof, and unless 
you have been driven to the right door 
your perplexity isextreme. Before I had 
gained any experience I told the coach- 
man, in a general way, to drive to Vic- 
toria Station, and arrived there a quarter 
of an hour before the starting-time. I 
was bound for a place on the Dover and 
Chatham line. I went into the first office ; 
no, this was the Great Northern—" farther 
on,”’ I was told: into a second; that was 
the Great Western: into a third; wrong 
again—the Midland. Meanwhile time 
was flying fast, and I began running 
wildly in and out of the long line of 
rooms, in at one great door and out at 
another, while half a dozen engines were 
puffing beside their platforms, each snort 
and shriek causing me to start and rush 


on more madly than before, yet always 
into the wrong door: it was like a night- 


mare. At last I saw Dover and Chat- 
ham on a signboard, and dashed in and 
up to the ticket-window, the clock point- 
ing to one minute of the hour. “This 
is third class—first class on the other 
side.” Round I flew, got my ticket and 
out again, breathless but triumphant, to 
see the inexorable guard close the gate, 
and my train move off while I stood 
without disconsolate as the Peri. I was 
never left again in that way, but I had 
another lesson to learn. As there is 
always a double track, at all the stop- 
ping-places there are station-houses and 
platforms on each side—one for passen- 
gers by the up, the other for the down 
trains, and in most places the only law- . 
ful and permitted mode of going from 
one to the other is either down a pair of 
stairs, under a bridge, and up a pair of 
stairs on the other side, or up stairs, over 
a bridge, and down again. In Yankee 
ignorance and recklessness I stood wait- 
ing for a train on the wrong platform, 
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and when it came up was about to cross 
the track, but was instantly stopped by 
a peremptory official: I must cross the 
bridge, and go in no other way. In 
vain I pleaded that I should lose the 
train if I did: he would lose his place 
if I did not, which was naturally more 
to him; so off I went as fast as mortal 
could, up and across and down again, 
but of course meantime the train was 
off, and no running alongside and jump- 
ing on while it is in motion here: you 
shall not kill yourself at the company’s 
expense. 

These are excellent rules, but the great 
defect of the English railway-system is 
the baggage-arrangement: no checking 
as with us, or receipts as on the Conti- 
nent; all you can do is to have your 
luggage labeled for the place you are 
going to, and trust to finding it when 
you go to scuffle for it on your arrival, 
lucky if it has not been left behind, or 
put off at an intermediate station and 
carried off by another train to the oppo- 
site end of the kingdom. 

English trains are habitually unpunc- 
tual—a strange thing in a country where 
exactness is held as the first virtue: from 
London they always start and generally 
arrive on time; not so from the great 
county-centres. In getting off they are 
constantly fifteen minutes behind time ; 
in getting in they are seldom near it at 

_all: half and three-quarters of an hour's 

unpunctuality is common, fifty-seven 
minutes nothing extraordinary. The 
hours in the railway-guides and time- 
tables are mere fancy figures: connec- 
tions are missed, whole journeys thrown 
out of joint. The English growl a good 
deal about it; and, as they generally 
have anything with which they are dis- 
satisfied made right, this will probably 
be stopped some day or other. 

But the most absurd feature of the 
railway-system is the “burglar-cord.” 
Everybody knows that the English rail- 
way-Ccarriages are separate and have no 
communication with each other; so, if 
there be but two passengers they are at 
each other’s mercy. This led to drug- 
ging by chloroform, robbery, and finally 
to the Miiller murder, which roused the 
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public to a sense of its danger. Now 
on most railways, but not all, you see a 
notice in the carriages that the “ burglar- 
cord’’ runs above the window, om the 
outside, and on the right-hand side only ; 
and looking out to judge of your chances, 
you see at an awkward distance above 
your head the string on which your life 
depends. It would not be easy to reach 
it under the best circumstances, and with 
a burglar at your throat very difficult 
indeed ; besides which, a burglar of the 
most ordinary intelligence would take 
his seat on the right side and cut you 
off from all attempt at rescue. On an- 
other line we saw a still more ingenious 
contrivance. Over one of the six seats 
in the compartment, of course inaccessi- 
ble except with the consent of the occu- 
pant, is a glazed case in a frame, like the 
register in some of our passenger-cars : 
there is no means whatever of opening 
it. Below it is the following notice: 
“This train is fitted up with an Electric 
communication between Passengers and 
Guards. In the event of something of a 
Serious nature occurring, which URGENT- 
LY requires the stoppage of the Train, the 
passenger may break the glass, and ring, 
by moving the Bell-handle in the direc- 
tion denoted by the arrow. ... When 
the Guards and Enginemen hear the 
Bell ring, they will at once look carefully 
along cach side of the Train, and in 
case any violent oscillation be seen, or 
a carriage be on fire, or other occurrence 
of a serious character be observed, ¢he 
Train will be stopped as speedily as 
possible. . . . Should, however, the 
Guards and Enginemen fail to observe 
anything which really necessitates an 
immediate stoppage of the Train, their 
duty will be to stop the Train at the next 
Station or Junction,” etc. etc.* 

When we got into the country we 
grudged the time we had spent in Lon- 
don. The true English landscape has 


*Since the above was written a terrible case of 
murder and suicide has occurred on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway. Passengers in the adjoining 
carriage heard the struggle and stopped the train: 
nothing “ of a serious character” being observed, it 
went on again, and at the next station the two corpses 
were found. The italics and capitals in the above 
quotation are all from the original. 
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a great and peculiar charm until the 
stranger learns its secret and wearies 
of its sameness. Never shall I forget 
the journey from Southampton to Lon- 
don on the day we landed. Something 
must be allowed for the delight of eyes 
that had been looking over endless 
ridges of sea-waves to the blank horizon 
for so long ; but what a blushing, smiling 
land it was that greeted them! The 
verdure was the first thing that struck 
us—very different from ours. There is 
more blue and less yellow in it, resting 
and refreshing the eyes with a cooler, 
deeper tone; the trees are denser in 
foliage too, and fuller in form ; the whole 
scene had a boskiness and boweriness 
due to innumerable hedges, orchards, 
shrubberies and plantations. Woodland, 
strictly speaking, there was none—only 
here and there little triangular bits, not 
an acre in extent, for game-covers, or 
lines of tall feathery elms with bushy 
heads along the hedgerows, clipped close 
that they might not shut out the scanty 
sunshine from the farmer's field. The 
hawthorn was covered with its pink-and- 
white blossoms, May as they call it; acres 
of the gently-rolling country were crim- 
son with Dutch clover; the laburnum, a 
small, graceful tree, was full of droop- 
ing strings of delicate yellow flowers; 
the banks were ablaze with scarlet pop- 
pies and golden broom. Low-arched 
stone bridges spanned small brimming 
streams; quaint old gateways opened 
into shady avenues; thatched cottages, 
beautiful ancient parish churches with 
gray towers, pretty, quiet hamlets peep- 
ed out from the luxuriant leafiness; 
comfortable, solid, old-fashioned farm- 
houses reigned among their outbuildings 
and orchards; in the distance were 
grand country-places, scarcely visible in 
the depths of their stately parks; and, 
what raised our enthusiasm to the ut- 
most, we passed a beautiful Gothic ruin 
half hidden in ivy. Everything looked 
trim and orderly ; not an inch of ground 
wasted ; all turned to account for use or 
beauty ; little vegetable-gardens on the 
slopes of the railway-embankments and 
along the edges of the track; little flow- 
er-gardens on both sides the station- 
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houses, and roses and honeysuckle train- 
ed over their porches. 

This is the genuine, characteristic 
English scenery, and it is found in per- 
fection.in Warwickshire. About Leam- 
ington, thanks to the contiguity of sev- 
eral large estates, parts of the country 
are heavily wooded, and a deep rural 
seclusion pervades the whole neighbor- 
hood. We were there in July: the 
earlier flowers were gone, but in the 
green embowered lanes the banks were 
rich with purple foxgloves; pale, shad- 
owy bramble-roses were blossoming in 
the hedges, over which climbed wood- 
bine and a pure white convolvulus; the 
gaudy poppies still held their own, as 
they do, though with thinner ranks, to 
the end of the season; and the splen- 
did gorse spread over the uncultivated 
hillsides like yellow flame. Many birds 
make their home here. We came too 
late for the nightingales, and it was else- 
where that we heard a cuckoo once or 
twice in a distant thicket, for it is silent 
after June; but larks warbled in mid- 
air, and thrushes filled the lanes with 
their liquid notes, besides a host of little 
unknown birds who sang their simple 
song very sweetly all day. One of the 
finest country-seats in the county was 
originally a Cistercian abbey, founded 
in the reign of Henry II.: a noble gate- 
way of that period, half shrouded in 
ivy, still remains, but nothing more ex- 
cept fragments of the cloisters embed- 
ded in the main building, which is partly 
Elizabethan, but chiefly in Queen Anne’s 
style. Uninteresting and tasteless as the 
latter is, it produces more effect by its 
solid mass and unbroken facade than 
Tudor gables or castellated towers. 
Within are great lofty square rooms, a 
fine hall and staircase—all on a scale 
which with us would be seen only in a 
public building—and a whole series of 
family portraits, priests, knights, cour- 
tiers and dames, by all the famous 
painters from Henry VIII.’s time to 
Queen Victoria's. 

The gardens of this place are beauti- 
ful, but most artificial-looking, the shorn 
grass and geometrical flower-beds pro- 
ducing the effect of a worsted pattern ; 
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stone steps, balustrades, fountains, stat- 
ues, urns, vases and clipped hedges and 
shrubbery giving them a formal and 
stately air in keeping with the house 
itself: not a blade of grass, not a leaf, 
not a pebble, is out of place. From 
these one passes into the park, where 
for miles the undulations of the land 
form a succession of lovely knolls and 
dells shaded by magnificent oaks, im- 
perial trees, and groves of lindens and 
chestnuts hardly less grand, while un- 
derfoot all is fern and soft turf. Herds 
of dappled deer browse beneath these 
lordly trees or come down to drink at 
the Avon, a slow little stream which 
winds through the sylvan glades. Since 
then I have seen a number of great 
places, some of them finer than this, but 
with its legends and associations it is not 
a bad type of them all. It was the first 
I saw, and will always be first in my 
recollection. 

Besides the beauty of that region, it is 
full of interest. There are the romantic 
ruins of Kenilworth; there are Warwick 
Castle (partly burnt) and Warwick town, 
with Leicester’s Hospital, and St. Ma- 
ry’s Church, and the Beauchamp Chap- 
el, one of the gems of ecclesiology, with 
stained glass windows five hundred years 
old, and splendid tombs with effigies in 
brass and alabaster. There is Coventry 
with all its traditions, from the Lady 
Godiva to Mary queen of Scots. The 
procession of the Lady Godiva still takes 
place every few years. Last summer 
there was a celebration : the lady engaged 
to perform the part of “the woman of a 
thousand summers old”’ was not forth- 
coming in time, and some other eligible 
female was caught up, clapped on horse- 
back and sent forth: at the same mo- 
ment the first one arrived, and the con- 
sequence was a lawsuit. 

Stratford-on-Avon, too, belongs to this 
part of the country—a little old-world 
town, where the bust of Shakespeare 
looks down upon you from every coign 
of vantage. Mysterious being! who 
sprang from impenetrable obscurity in 
that quiet village to light the beacon of 
an immortal fame, and sink back into 
the uncertain shades of his native place 
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until he rests definitively in the beautiful 
parish church, so still among its trees, 
with the Avon laving the wall of the 
churchyard. 

Anne Hathaway’s cottage remains in 
good preservation, a picturesque object 
among the fields; Lucys still live at 
Charlecote; but too many people have 
written of these things—nobody better 
than Geoffrey Crayon, whose sketch I 
read over as we waited for luncheon at 
the Red Horse Inn in the little room call- 
ed Washington Irving’s parlor. Some- 
thing ought to be said about that lunch- 
eon, which, when good, is the best of 
English meals, dinner as a rule being 
too heavy and monotonous. Ona table- 
cloth of the traditional whiteness of all 
napery which is written about, were set 
out a lordly cold round of beef, a jug 
of home-brewed ale, a substantial loaf 
of home-made bread, a smaller one of 
simple cake, a currant pie, a rich coun- 
try cheese and a pitcher of thick cream. 
There were three of us: we ate as much 
as we liked, and paid seven shillings, 
less than two dollars, but I do not give 
either the bill of fare or the bill of costs 
as a sample of ordinary luck. 

We saw nothing in England proper 
prettier, than the shady lanes and green 
footpaths of Warwickshire. The view 
from Harrow ‘Hill and the country 
around Malvern are greatly admired, 
but they are exceedingly tame, merely 
an extent of rather flat land seen from 
an insignificant height, without water, 
too patchy to have breadth, which is the 
strong point of flat scenery; there are 
no stretches of field or forest-land; it is 
all broken up like a checker-board by 
hedgerows and highroads. We thought 
the Fen country roads more striking: it 
has been reclaimed, and is now a fine 
agricultural district. The eye ranges 
over wide expanses of cultivation: great 
plains of pale green bean-vines and 
yellow grain, alternating with the rich 
brown of the peat soil, whose pungent 
odor fills the air, stretch away to the 
horizon, unbroken save by now and then 
a row of Lombardy poplars or a line of 
low willows; the ditches by which the 
land is drained and divided are marked 
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by long lines of brighter green, and full 
of graceful waving marsh-grass; and at 
long intervals a broad, straight, shining 
path of water takes its way to the sea. 
Here and there a solitary windmill re- 
minds one of Holland, but it is altogether 
finer than Holland. With all the teem- 
ing fertility there is something which re- 
calls the original desolation: it is very 
sparsely settled; one seldom sees a 
house, and then it is not clustered about 
with outbuildings, but stands up alone 
against the horizon, and makes one 
think of Mariana's moated grange. In 
the midst of these flats rises the ma- 
jestic tower of Ely, seen for many a 
mile. 

We passed from this into a wild waste 
in Norfolk, whose sandy hillocks were 
clad in purple heath and green fern, 
with an occasional pine wood, dark and 
mysterious-looking, for in England even 
the pine is not the scrubby, scraggy tree 
of our barrens. This country has a pic- 
turesque, original character of its own, 
and is somewhat thinly settled too, but 
among the heaths and pines we saw 
more beautiful ruined churches than in 
any district south of the Tweed. The 
unfailing ivy is there, but it does not 
grow with over-luxuriance, as it does 
elsewhere in England, making a lovely 
covering for an ugly building or an un- 
sightly stump, but sometimes muffling 
and hiding the beauties of finer archi- 
tecture, and disguising delicate Gothic 
outlines like a thick hood. 

We did not go to the famous Lake 
district, so that of the most vaunted 
region of English scenery I cannot 
speak. We had expected to spend some 
time among those mountains and at the 
seaside, but we waited in vain for weath- 
er when either mountains or sea would 
have been tolerable. No doubt all 
climates are bad. When one says 
climate, one means something disagree- 
able and generally unwholesome. But 


to us, who at least know that after rain 
comes sunshine, after winter, summer— 
who are used to a bright blue sky look- 
ing down upon snow for a third of the 
year, and upon the flowery earth for the 
rest of it—who put away our woolens in 
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May and our muslins in October, and 
never think of them in the interim—the 
inconsistencies of English weather are 
insupportable. One is always uncom- 
fortable, yet half the time one does not 
know whether one is too hot or too cold: 
on one side of the street one wilts in the 
sun if there is any, but if one crosses 
into the shade the east wind finds out 
all one’s weak places, and pierces to the 
marrow. When the weather is warm, it 
is like the dog-days, sultry, suffocating, 
as if a spongeful of hot water were held 
over the mouth and nostrils; there is a 
feeling in the air such as I have never 
known the like of, which the English 
call a blight; and indeed whenever it 
occurs it leaves its traces on the vegeta- 
tion just as frost does: there is a terrible 
sense of oppression, yet if one attempts 
to relieve it by wearing thinner clothes, 
one is conscious of being damp and 
chilly. The rain is incessant, and no- 
body seems to mind it: people go on 
with their croquet and archery quite 
composedly, go to picnics and sit under 
umbrellas, and wrap themselves up like 
Lapps for tea in the arbor. Now, of 
course, if it is only a question of wrap- 
ping, one might picnic in January, but 
these not being our notions, we gave up 
the tea and mountains, except as they 
should lie in our route, and set out on 
a circular pilgrimage to the cathedral 
towns. 

Of course we began with Westminster 
Abbey,* and nothing approaches the 
emotion with which one first beholds that 
solemn place; but the edifice itself is 
perhaps what affects one least and last 
in Westminster. The thronging asso- 
ciations, the rush of memories, bewilder 
the faculties; our impressions are vivid, 
profound and overpowering, but of our 
thoughts we can give no account. 
There is no single, simple impression 
of the building, either; the monuments 
distract the attention and obstruct the 
view on all sides; there is no part of the 
church that can be taken in at a glance. 


*It is pedantic to remind the reader that Westmin- 
ster is not a cathedral, properly speaking, and that 
St. Paul’s is the episcopal church of London; but it 
cannot be classed with the Gothic cathedrals. 
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I was not aware of this until I stood on 
the steps leading up to the choir at Win- 


chester, and saw the free sweep of the 


nave and aisles between their clustered 
pillars, and for the first time the extra- 
ordinary power and beauty of a great 
Gothic church burst upon me. 
Winchester is a nice old town, which, 
as Richard of Devizes said of it seven 
hundred years ago, “never does anything 
over-speedily.” It has old gates and 
bits of wall, and more than one curious 
relic of past times. There is the Hos- 
pital of St. Cross, founded in 1136 by 
Henry de Blois, brother of King Ste- 
phen, for thirteen old men, “the noble 
poor,” as the withered old brother who 
showed it to me said. It is built on a 
quadrangle, filled up by a prim garden 
bright with flowers, with a sun-dial in 
the centre: on one side is the hospital 
and the deep-arched gateway, with its 
canonical mantle of ivy ; on the second, 
the building in which the thirteen broth- 
ers have each his own little house, his 
threshold_and his hearthstone; on the 
third, the beautiful Norman chapel and 
cloisters ; on the fourth the ancient build- 
ings have disappeared, and through an 
iron grating are seen lovely meadows, 
noble trees and the clear winding river 
Itchen. At the porter’s lodge we were 
given bread and beer, in accordance 
with the founder’s will: it is a sin to say 
so, but I trust they were of better qual- 
ity in the days of thirsty and footsore 
travelers, for whose behoof the hospital- 
ity was designed. It is a thrice-lovely 
spot in its beauty, its antiquity and its 
charitable purpose, but in it there dwells 
an old brother, with his black gown and 
silver cross, who cherishes, I fear, a 
holy hatred of Americans for my sake. 
He was a most venerable-looking man, 
with the mild, self-respecting manner 
of one who had seen better days: his 
language was excellent, and it was he 
who, after showing me over the place, 
told me that by the wording of the char- 
‘ter it was meant for the relief of the 
“noble poor.” How could I offer six- 
pence to a “noble poor,” or any sum 
of money whatsoever? Impossible! I 
thanked him and bade him farewell 
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with Christian courtesy, but there was 
no mistaking the look of disappoint- 
ment that passed over his gray old face. 
Unhappy and uncomfortable, I returned 
to the cathedral standing among its 
great lindens, which were filling the air 
with the fragrance of their last blossoms. 
It is built of light-colored stone from the 
abbey quarries of the Isle of Wight, and 
not having been begrimed by London 
smoke, its arches and pillars rise fair, 
graceful and stately, and make it a very 
lily of churches. An urbane personage 
was waiting to point out its beauties, to 
tell me its history and descant upon its 
architecture. Under his guidance I saw 
the gilded chests which contain the 
ashes of the Saxon and Danish kings, 
the great window filled with stained 
glass collected from the smashings of 
the Puritans there, and replaced with- 
out any attempt at design; the grave 
of William Rufus and the tomb of Bish- 
op William of Wykeham. There is a 
curious story connected with the death 
of Rufus. A poor man named Purkis, 
who owned a cart and horse, brought 
the king’s body from the New Forest 
to Winchester, and as a reward for this 
pious act his descendants have always 
owned a horse and cart: the last of the 
family, a very old man, died a few years 
ago, still in possession of a horse and 
cart. But it seems there never was a 
pair, and for all these hundreds of years 
these people have lived in the same 
place and done the same thing, neither 
better nor worse off than their predeces- 
sors. Is such absence of all power to 
rise, to improve, to move even down- 
ward, to be found in any country except 
England? Apparently, it arises from 
two causes, whence springs a radical 
dissimilarity between us Americans and 
these our very distant kinsfolk, and the 
total absence of sympathy of which we 
are conscious on many subjects: first, 
their imperious necessity for doing the 
same thing at the same hour every day 
of every year, whereby acts of infinites- 
imal importance become momentous, 
the sense of moral proportion is de- 
stroyed, and life is made a treadmill 
from whose inexorable rotation it is 
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wellnigh impossible to strike into a new 
track; secondly, their lack of all aspi- 
rations except social ones, their having 
no longings for anything higher except 
position, so that if a man be born so 
low in the scale as to make these hope- 
less, there is little chance of his rising 
an iota in any direction. There are 
other reasons why people honest, indus- 
trious, thrifty, as the Purkises must have 
been in order not to lose their horse 
and cart through all these generations, 
should never attain to more than a mea- 
gre competency, an obscure respectabil- 
ity; but these belong to the province of 
political economy, and are largely ex- 
pounded by Chartists and Communists. 

The effigy of William of Wykeham 
lies in alabaster upon his beautiful altar- 
tomb, and at his feet kneel three little 
monks praying: these figures are about 
half a foot in height, and could they be 
brought to life and life-size, they would 
be the ugliest, most grotesque, dwarfish 
and deformed of little men; but they 
are simply sublime in the fervor and 
devoutness of their expression. If those 
little monks could arise and speak with 
the eloquence and intensity and high 
severance from earthly things which 
dwell upon their funny little faces, we 
should have such a revival as there has 
not been since John Wesley or Mar- 
tin Luther, or even Peter the Hermit 
himself. 

There are many other monuments 
of wonderful richness and delicacy, and 
the place is full of historical interest ; but 
the time came for us to go, and my mis- 
givings returned. What! offer that dig- 
nified man, with his wealth of infor- 
mation, a shilling? I grew hot at the 
thought, but remembering the last look 
of the poor old brother of St. Cross, I 
did it with a mental gulp, and it was 
thankfully accepted. We were new to 
England then, and had not learned that 
you may offer sixpence to most people, 
a shilling to more, and half a crown to 
anybody. In Wales and Scotland your 
money is sometimes declined, but not 
ungraciously. 

Wherever one goes in Great Britain 
history speaks powerfully to us Amer- 
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icans, who have as yet no annals of our 
own, only_a glorious introductory chap- 
ter, and whose ancient history is really 
in this country. As the train stops at 
some way-station we hear the name of a 
famous battle shouted by the guard, and 
the mere course of a journey carries us 
from the first bloody field where the 
Britons met the Romans to Arthur's 
fabled fights, to conquering, internecine 
Saxons, to fierce, piratical Danes, to 
invincible Normans, to the wars of the 
Barons and the Roses, to the struggle 
between King and Commonwealth. And 
the cathedrals owe a strong element of 
their solemnity to the memory of great 
events that their arches have sheltered, 
and the dust of the royal, the loyal, the 
learned and the fair who sleep in their 
shadow. At Worcester may still be seen 
the earliest royal effigy in England— 
John Lackland lying upon his tomb in 
a monk’s habit and cowl, between two 
Saxon bishops, St. Wulstan and St. Os- 
wald, exactly as he had himself buried 
there, in hopes that the Devil, of whom 
he was in just dread, would not find him 
out in such godly garb and company. 
Worcester Cathedral is undergoing 
extensive repairs: Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect, is very busy there, insomuch 
that several portions are boarded off, 
and we had to judge of it piecemeal. 
They are scraping it too, so that the orig- 
inal color of the stone may be seen. We 
charge the Puritans with all the white- 
washing—and a heavy account it is— 
but in truth it was a very old practice, 
in use as early as Henry II. It has 
been or is being removed from most of 
the principal churches, greatly to their 
improvement; but with this, and the 
replacing of broken and missing por- 
tions, we think the improvement ends. 
Not Mr. L’Estrange’s painted roofs, nor 
Skidmore of Birmingham's bronze rood- 
screens, nor Willemant’s stained glass, 
nor Minton’s tiles, nor even Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s magnificent reredos, accord with 
the general aspect of the old cathedrals: 
vergers and others tell you that they 
are superb pieces of workmanship, and 
in strict conformity with the rest of the 
building—in fact, sometimes actual fac- 
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similes of what have been there before— 
but for all that, the least practiced eye 
detects the difference, and it disturbs 
the grand harmony of the whole sadly. 
The most incongruous additions of a 
real church-building age do not strike 
one as so out of keeping as the most 
intelligent and painstaking modern im- 
itations. At first we said all this hum- 
bly, as befitted our ignorance, but we 
have found that the greatest lovers and 
students of ecclesiastical art agree with 
us fully. And they agreed when we 
said that it is vain now to try and build 
a church for beauty: Skidmore, Min- 
ton, Willemant, with Mr. Scott at their 
head, cannot produce a building which 
shall equal the poorest little parish 
church that can show a true Norman 
chancel, a genuine Early English nave, 
a row of real Perpendicular windows, or 
even Decorated pillars of the most de- 
based period. 

We must not leave Worcester with- 
out looking at the slab in the cloisters 
inscribed with the single word “ Miser- 
rimus.”’ 

** Miserrimus !”’ and neither name nor date, 
Prayer, text or symbol, graven upon the stone: 
Naught but that word assigned to the unknown— 
That solitary word—to separate 
From all, and cast a cloud around the fate 
Of him who lies beneath.” 
I know the name of the unhappy man 
and his story, but every reader can fill 
them up better from his own imagina- 
tion, according to his standard of what 
would be the sum of human misery. 

There was a general house-cleaning 
going on in the cathedrals: not only 
Worcester, but Salisbury, Exeter and 
Norwich were boarded up in different 
directions, and cumbered with scaffold- 
ing which greatly interfered with the 
effect. One of those that pleased us 
most was Hereford, which is ‘not large 
and is very heterogeneous in style, hav- 
ing been begun as early as the eleventh 
century, and greatly altered as late as 
the seventeenth. Notwithstanding this, 
and despite a gorgeous new Birming- 
ham bronze rood-screen, and the dark- 
ness of the Lady Chapel, this church is 
certainly most charming; not so grand 
as some nor so elaborate as others, but 
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wonderfully pleasing. No doubt it owes 
much to the rich warm color of the red 
sandstone of which it is built. It did 
not suffer in our recollection even though 
we went next to Gloucester, the magnif- 
icent Gloucester! The length is four 
hundred and twenty-one feet and the 
breadth one hundred and forty-four; 
the transepts are sixty-six feet by forty- 
three; the tower, from the pavement to 
the top of the spire, two hundred and 
twenty-five feet; the principal row of 
pillars are each twenty-two feet in cir- 
cumference; the great east window is 
eighty-seven feet high. But what idea 
do these measurements give of the maj- 
esty of the great nave, with its stupen- 
dous columns and arches of the noble 
circular form, so imposing in its massive 
simplicity, which marks the Norman 
style; the vaulted roof, not wrought by 
common workmen, but by the hands 
of monks nine hundred years ago, each 
sculptured corbel an individual labor of 
love; the inner sanctuaries of choir, 
chancel, chapel rich with the exquisite 
elaborateness of a later period, a maze 
of tracery, carving and all the wonders 
which religious art can work in wood 
and stone; the monuments which line 
the walls with a succession of shrines, 
chantries and memorial-tablets of mar- 
ble, brass, alabaster and imperishable 
oak, with the effigies of old half-mythical 
British kings, cross-legged Crusaders, 
mitred bishops, belted earls, ladies in 
ruff and furbelow, down to the heroes 
and philanthropists of modern times; 
the sunset radiance of old stained glass 
falling across the clear universal twi- 
light! Below this grand labyrinth is a 
second church, with round arches, pil- 
lars, nave, aisles, transepts and chapels, 
the counterpart of the Norman edifice 
above, except in loftiness and the enor- 
mous girth of the pillars, and coeval with 
it; the crypt, where masses for the dead 
were chiefly performed. Emerging from 
this dim subterranean temple, we passed 
for more light and air into the great 
cloisters, which enclose a grassy square 
of nearly anacre. There first the worn- 
out comparison between Gothic archi- 
tecture and a forest vista struck us with 
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its truth: the first glance down the long, 
fretted perspective was as if a broad 
avenue of leafy elms had been turned 
ages ago into gray stone; beneath the 
branching tracery of the vaulted roof, 
on one hand, are the sculptured niches 
in which the monks used to sit to copy 
ancient manuscripts; on the other the 
mullioned open-work is filled with stain- 
ed glass, which gives the cloisters of 
Gloucester a closer seclusion than any 
others I have seen. While we lingered 
here the bell began to sound the hour 
of evening service, and a procession 
of clergy and choristers in white, black 
and crimson issued from the chapter- 
house, and paced slowly along the echo- 
ing cloisters to the entrance of the ca- 
thedral. Presently arose the prolonged, 
resonant intonation of the prayers, fol- 
lowed by chanted amens, and then the 
organ pealed along the aisles: after an 
alternation of monotonous recitative and 
bursts of harmony the anthem began; 
a boy’s clear voice soared like a lark 
through the vaults, then a_ beautiful 
tenor uplifted its sweet vibrating tones, 
and “throbbed through the ribbed stone” 
like the song of the soul in the Palace 
of Art; a powerful bass rolled in like 
the lower notes of the organ, and then 
the whole choir joined in the con- 
cluding sentences with pleading repe- 
tition and joyful acclaim. Every pro- 
found emotion which can be roused by 
beauty, grandeur, time-hallowed associa- 
tions and the sublime spirit of the past 
enhances the rapture of such hours, and 
I have spent many of them in the clois- 
ters or side-chapels of the cathedrals 
during the daily prayers. By degrees I 
noticed how everywhere the number of 
people engaged in performing the service 
exceeded that of the hearers—how the 
long procession of canons and choristers, 
twenty or thirty strong, swept into a con- 
gregation of a dozen, ten, or six. Nor 
on Sunday, when the cathedral is full, 
can the service and sermon be heard 
except by the very small number who 
have seats in the choir. Personally, I 


should enjoy having the choral service 
performed for my sole benefit, but what 


of the fourteen millions of English peo- 
Vor. X.—2t 
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ple who do not belong to the Establish- 
ed Church, yet help to support it? 
* Besides these, we saw Chester, Peter- 
boro’, York Minster, Wells, Ely, Canter- 
bury: for the first three I cared less than 
for the others, though Peterboro’ is very 
fine, especially the west front, which is a 
miracle of richness and proportion; and 
York is grand from its size and the har- 
mony which reigns throughout, all the 
additions and restorations having been 
made in such perfect accordance with 
the original design that it looks as if 
it were the work of the same century. 
Besides the fine monuments, there are 
superb stained-glass windows, one very 
old, and called the“ Five Sisters,” said to 
have been the gift of five maiden ladies, 
each of whom bestowed a compartment 
designed from her own embroidery ; 
for which vide Nicholas Nickleby. We 
went down into the crypt to see the re- 
mains of the old Norman church and 
some fragments of a Saxon one, most 
ancient of all: there, aniong those ven- 
erable, those sacred stones, was a steam- 
engine, contrived to blow the huge bel- 
lows of the organ; and there were the 
gas-pipes by which the cathedral is now 
lighted: a number of _jets were flaring 
in the vaults; the steam-engine blew 
and heaved in a horrible manner; there 
were heaps of coal lying between the 
grand broken Norman pillars ; the light 
and smell of the gas pervaded the whole 
place. It was like the cellar of a manu- 
factory, and we went up stairs with out- 
raged sensibilities. Ely is glorious with- 
in and without; Wells is the loveliest of 
cathedrals; Canterbury is Canterbury. 
Besides cathedrals, almost every par- 
ish in England has at least one beau- 
tiful church. The most interesting of 
them to us was the Holy Sepulchre at 
Cambridge. It belonged to the Knights 
Templars, and is circular, like most of 
their churches, in imitation of our Sa- 
viour’s tomb at Jerusalem. It is very 
small, very low, very massive, with short 
round pillars, round arches, decorated 
only with the simple, effective zig-zag 
moulding peculiar to the early Norman 
style; corbels running down from the 
domical vaulted roof (still recalling Mos- 
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lem architecture), and ending in strange 
faces, military yet melancholy in expres- 
sion—probably portraits of the knights 
by whom it was founded in the year of 
our Lord 1101. The Temple Church in 
London is much larger and handsomer, 
but not nearly so curious and striking. 
Almost all the old churches in Eng- 
land suffer exceedingly either from the 
defect of the stone of which they are 
built or the action of the atmosphere 
upon it: they look honeycombed, worm- 
eaten; their tracery is obliterated, their 
mullions are wasted as if by wear and 
tear. The interiors, protected from the 
weather, fare best, but even the cloisters, 
which are open on one side, are often in 
a ruinous condition, and the stone peels 
and crumbles under the touch like rusty 
iron. Chester Cathedral is an extreme 
instance: its dilapidation amounts to dis- 
figurement. It is one of the least im- 
posing and interesting, yet for an Ameri- 
can just landed it is a profound revela- 
tion; and as Chester is close to Liver- 
pool, one cannot do better than stop 
there for a day. The old city is full of 


quaint characteristics, too well known 


to need description here. One of the 
gates is called by the odd title of the 
Pepper-gate. In the sixteenth century 
there was a mayor named Pepper, who 
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had a young daughter in her middle 
teens. One evening, as she was playing 
ball with her companions near this gate, 
an impetuous youth rushed in, snatched 
her up and carried her off through it. 
The mayor caused the gate to be closed, 
which gave rise to the saying, ‘““When 
the daughter is stolen shut the Pepper- 
gate.” Chester is the only city in Eng- 
land which has preserved the entire cir- 
cuit of its walls: the town has spread 
far beyond them in every direction, ex- 
cept where they are washed by the Dee, 
but they form an unbroken round, and 
are used as a public walk, from which 
one looks into many a queer corner. 
Following its course, one comes upon a 
small turret rising from the battlements, 
on which is the inscription : “From this 
tower, on September 27, 1645, King 
Charles saw his army defeated at Row- 
ton Moor.”” How much of anguish and 
doom lies in those few words! No doubt 
Sir Walter Scott is much to blame, but 
he can hardly be held answerable for 
all the sentiment with which we trace 
the footsteps of the Stuarts, dogged by 
fanatical hatred and murderous revenge, 
upheld by adventurous, daring, romantic 
loyalty and chivalrous self-devotion. 
SARAH B. WISTER. 





THE BLACK PEARL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


HEN it rains in Amsterdam, it 
pours, and when there is thun- 
der, it is of the loudest.” 

So thought my friend Balthazar van 
der Lys as he hurried along the Amstel 
one summer evening in order to reach 
his lodgings before the storm. Unfor- 
tunately, the wind from the Zuyder Zee 
hurried faster than he. A frightful squall 
suddenly struck the quay, shaking the 
' blinds, breaking the signboards, twisting 





the vanes; and a number of tiles, flow- 
er-pots, esfzons and rags, detached from 
the roofs and windows, went pell-mell 
into the canal. Balthazar’s hat flew 
after them, and he had infinite trouble 
not to follow it himself. Then came a 
peal of thunder, after which the clouds 
burst, and Balthazar was wet to the skin, 
and began to run his best. But when 
he reached the high ground of the Or- 
phan Asylum he remembered that it was 
dangerous, in these storms, to create a 
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current. Flash followed flash, and peal 
followed peal. A disaster was at hand. 
Alarmed at this thought, Balthazar threw 
himself, groping like a blind man, under 
the awning of a shop, where he was re- 
ceived in the arms of a gentleman, who 
came near rolling over with him. 

This gentleman was seated tranquilly 
on a chair, and was no other than our 
common friend, Cornelius Pump, whom 
I introduce to you as the first savant of 
the city. , 

“Ho, Cornelius! what the devil are 
you doing here in a chair?” said Bal- 
thazar, shaking himself. 

“Oh! there! there!” said Cornelius 
anxiously, “don’t shake yourself so: 
you will break the thread of my kite.” 

Balthazar turned, thinking that his 
friend was laughing at him, but to his 
surprise he saw that he was gravely oc- 
cupied in bringing back by a silken 
thread the finest kite which had ever 
floated in the sky of Amsterdam. This 
majestic plaything was balancing itself 
at an immense height above the canal, 
and seemed to scorn to touch the earth. 
Cornelius pulled, the kite pulled, and 
the wind, complicating the difficulty, had 
fine sport out of their little contest. The 
tail of the kite was a most admirable 
structure—twice the usual length, and 
adorned with numberless little bits of 
paper. i. 

“What an idea!” cried Balthazar, “to 
fly a kite in such weather!” 

“TI am not flying a kite,” said Cor- 
nelius, smiling in pity. “I am proving 
the presence of nitric acid in clouds 
charged with electricity. Witness,”’ add- 
ed the philosopher, at last seizing the 
kite, which was quite vanquished, and 
casting a. glance at the little papers 
which adorned the tail—‘‘witness my 
litmus-paper, which you see has turned 
red.” 

“Ah, good!” answered Balthazar with 
the sly smile of the ignorant man who 
understands nothing of these puerilities 
of science. ‘Ah! your object is study. 
Auspicious moment!” 

“Indeed I think so,” replied Cornelius 
naively. ‘And what an observatory ! 
Look! No houses near! A wide ho- 
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rizon! Ten lightning-rods in sight, and 
all on fire! I have waited long enough 
for this rascal of a storm, and have long 
promised myself to come here and see it 
face to face.” 

At these words there was a violent 
peal of thunder. 

“Well, well,”’ said Cornelius, ‘‘ mutter 
and growl all you choose. I hold you, 
and I will tell you your secret!” 

“What do you see so interesting 
there?’ said Balthazar, upon whom the 
gutter was overflowing, and who was 
not in the best humor. 

“Poor man!” replied Cornelius with 
a pitying smile. ‘“‘ Tell me, what is that?” 

“Zounds! it is a flash of lightning,” 
cried Balthazar, quite dazzled. 

“Yes, but its nature ?” 

“The nature of lightning.” 

“You do not understand me,”’ said 
Cornelius. “There is lightning and 
lightning. We have lightning of the 
first class, a luminous streak, bluish- 
white in color, which takes a zigzag 
course; also the second class, a broad 
sheet of light, generally red, embracing 
the whole horizon; finally, lightning of 
the third class, which is rolling, rebound- 
ing, elastic, and most often spherical in 
form. But is it really globular, or is 
this only an optical illusion? This is a 
problem which has long vexed me. You 
will doubtless tell me that these fire-balls 
have been closely observed by Howard, 
Schiibler and Kamtz.” 

“Oh, I say nothing at all,” answered 
Balthazar. ‘The water is rising and I 
must be off.” 

“Wait for me,” said Cornelius. ‘When 
I have seen my spherical lightning—” 

“No, indeed! I am only three hun- 
dred steps from my house, and will run 
the risk. If you wish, I will give you a 
hot fire, a good supper, a warm bed, 
and for a globe that of my lamp. Do 
you accept ?” 

“Wait a little. 
be long.” 

Balthazar, without answering, was go- 
ing to jump into the street, when sud- 
denly the cloud emitted an ominous 
metallic flash, and there was a frightful 
clap of thunder a few rods off. The 


My lightning will not 
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shock was so violent that Balthazar 
staggered and nearly fell. 

“That is certainly a ball,” said Cor- 
nelius, ‘‘and this time I saw it. Let us 
go to supper.” 

Balthazar, blinded and deafened, was 
picking himself up. 

“The lightning struck the side of my 
house.” 

“No,” replied Cornelius, “it was the 
Jews’ quarter.” 

Balthazar, without listening to him, 
began to run, forgetting the danger, 
and Cornelius, collecting his little papers 
and carrying his chair on his head, fol- 
lowed him in spite of the increasing 
storm. 

On entering the Zwanenbiirger Straat 
our friend Balthazar was quite reassured. 
The street was not on fire, and his house 
still stood in its place. He bounded up 
the steps and gave two or three imper- 
ative knocks. However, they were so 
slow in opening that Cornelius had time 
to rejoin him. Balthazar knocked with 
all his might. 

“What is Christine thinking of, that 
she does not open the door ?” 


At length Christine summoned reso- 


lution. She was frightfully pale, her 
hands trembled and she could scarcely 
speak. “Oh, sir,” she said, “did you 
hear that clap of thunder ?” 

, “It has made you deaf, I see,” said 
Balthazar, hurrying into the house. 
“Quick, my girl! some dry linen, a hot 
fire and supper.” 

He sprang up the staircase, four or 
five steps at a time, and, opening the 
door of a large hall, sank into his arm- 
chair with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Cornelius followed with his chair. 


II. 

An hour later the two friends were 
sitting, elbows on table, finishing their 
supper, and could bid defiance to the 
wind and the rain which raged without. 

“This,” said Cornelius, “is the hap- 
piest moment of the day. Give me a 
good bottle of white Curagoa, a warm 
fire, strong tobacco and a friend to chat 
with. There is nothing better—is there, 
Christine ?”’ 
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Christine went back and forth, placing 
on the table the heavy stone jar and old- 
fashioned glasses with slender stems. 
When Cornelius pronounced her name 
she blushed, but did not answer, and 
still trembled with her fright. Chris- 
tine (it is time you should know) was a 
young girl brought up out of charity in 
the house of our friend Balthazar; and 
with your permission I will tell you her 
story so briefly that you will not have 
time to grow impatieft. 

Balthazar’s mother, Madame van der 
Lys, when at mass one day, a little 
while after the death of her husband, 
felt a slight movement of her dress, and, 
guessing that some one had designs 
upon her purse, chose her time so well 
that she caught the hand of the thief 
in the very act. It was the hand of a 
sweet, pretty, rosy little girl. At the 
sight of those little cherub fingers, so 
early employed in wrong-doing, the good 
lady’s eyes filled with tears. Her first 
pitying impulse was to release the child, 
but on second thought the good soul 
resolved to keep her out of charity. She 
took home little Christine, crying for fear 
of a beating from her aunt. Madame 
van der Lys soothed her, made her talk, 
and learned that the child’s father and 
mother belonged to those gypsies who 
follow the kermesses; that the little girl 
had been trained from infancy in all the 
tricks of mountebanks; that her father 
was killed in executing a four de force; 
and that her mother had died of star- 
vation. 

The pretended aunt was a shrew, who 
beat the little girl unmercifully, and in- 
structed her in thieving in default of 
anything better. Perhaps you did not 
know Madame van der Lys, but she was 
as good a woman as her son was a fine 
fellow. ‘She kept the child—who, as you 
may suppose, was never reclaimed by 
her aunt—brought her up, and taught 
her to read, write and cipher. She was 
soon a little model of amiability, mod- 
esty and propriety; and such a good 
housekeeper! When the poor lady 
died she had the satisfaction of leaving 
with her son, besides her old cook Gu- 
dule, who was deaf and beginning to 
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stumble a little, this quick, active young 
girl of fifteen, who would never let Bal- 
thazar's fire go out nor his dinner get 
cold, and who knew where to find the 
fine linen and plate on féte-days. She 
was, besides being refined and amiable, 
pretty and charming—at least that was 
the opinion of Cornelius, for whom the 
lightning of her eyes had quite another 
interest than that of the third class. 

But hush! I am afraid of saying what 
I should not. I will add, however, that 
Christine always gave a pleasant wel- 
come to Cornelius, who was in the habit 
of bringing her books, for the young 
professor esteemed a housekeeper like 
Christine more highly than he did the 
handsome do-nothings of the city. But 
this evening the storm seemed to have 
paralyzed the young girl's tongue. She 
had refused to take her place at the 
table, where her plate was laid as usual, 
and under pretence of serving the two 
friends came and went, hearing wrong, 
answering wildly, and making the sign 
of the cross at every flash. At last, 
Balthazar, on turning round, saw her no 
longer, and thought she had gone to her 
room. A few minutes later he listened 
at the door of her chamber, which 
opened into the large hall, opposite the 
study. Hearing nothing, he was sure 
that the young girl was already asleep, 
and filling his pipe he sat down again 
near Cornelius. 

“What ails her this evening?” said 
Cornelius, with a gesture in the direction 
of the young girl’s room. 

“The storm,” said Balthazar. 
men are so timid.” 

“If they were not so, friend Balthazar, 
we should lose the pleasure of protecting 
them like children, especially Christine, 
who is so pretty and delicate. I con- 
fess I cannot look at her without the tears 
coming to my eyes, she is so gentle and 
good and loving. Ah, the charming 
child !” 

“Ho, Master Cornelius!” replied Bal- 
thazar, smiling, “you show almost as 
much enthusiasm about Miss Christine 
as you do about the thunder.” 

Cornelius colored and murmured, “It 
is not the same thing.” 


“ Wo- 
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“Of course not,” answered Balthazar 
with a burst of laughter, seizing both his 
hands in a friendly grasp. ‘“ Come,” 
said he, with that kindly smile right 
from his heart which no one could see 
without loving the fellow, ‘‘do you think. 
that I do not see what is going on? You 
great child! kite-flying on the Amstel is 
not the only game you play. You are 
playing battledoor with Christine also, 
and your two hearts are the shuttle- 
cocks.” 

“How! you think—” stammered the 
embarrassed savant. 

“For three months, friend Cornelius 
(and I do not believe it is at all for my 
sake), you have been here twice a day— 
at noon, on your way to your lecture at 
the Zoological Gardens; and at four 
o'clock, on your return.” 

“It is the shortest way,” timidly sug- 
gested Cornelius. 

“Yes, to be loved.” 

“But—” 

“Come,” said Balthazar, without lis- 
tening to him, “let us be reasonable. 
Christine is not like other young girls: 
she has a bright mind and quick feelings 
—enough so, I assure you, to admire a 
wise man like you. You press her hand 
—you are anxious about her health— 
you lend her books which she devours 
—you give her a little lesson in chemis- 
try apropos of a spot on her gown—in 
natural history, suggested by a flower- 
pot, or in comparative anatomy, illus- 
trated by the cat. She listens with eyes 
and ears, and you do not mean that 
Love should have his say with a pro- 
fessor of twenty-five and a scholar of 
eighteen ?”” ; 

“Well, I love her—what then ?”’ an- 
swered Cornelius, resolutely. ‘* What 
will you do about it ?” 

“And you ?” 

“Well, I wish to marry her.” 

“Then say so.” 

“But I do say so.” 

“Then embrace me,” cried Balthazar, 
“give me joy, for I too am to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Ah!” said Cornelius, surprised. 

“And I marry,” continued Balthazar, 
with the enthusiasm of a lover—‘‘I 
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marry Susanne van Millis, the banker's 
daughter.” 
Cornelius made a gesture of astonish- 
ment. : 
Balthazar continued: ‘Understand, 
..Cornelius, that I have loved her passion- 
ately for six years, but Susanne, who is 
now the great banker’s acknowledged 
heir, was then only his natural daughter. 
Her mother was so poor that they used to 
come to our house to do sewing. Do you 
remember? If I had ventured then to 
say aloud, ‘ This is my wife,’ my family 
would have made a great outcry. I said 
to myself, ‘Wait, wait!’ and the time 
has come. One fine morning Susanne 
and her mother were put into a car- 
riage and driven off at fullspeed. That 
great egotist, Van Millis, who had never 
been willing to see his daughter, met 
her accidentally. He was touched, and 
said he felt remorse, but I think that he 
only wanted some one to nurse his gout. 
However that may be, you know the 
rest as well as I. He died last winter, 


leaving his daughter one of the finest 
fortunes in the city.” 
“The finest,” said Cornelius gravely. 


“That was what troubled me, Corne- 
lius, and kept me from seeing my 
Susanne. She was toorich. I did not 
dare go to her house: it would have 
seemed that I went there for her money. 
You have no idea how many suitors she 
has now. I met her at the Zoological 
Gardens for the first time after the 
change in her fortunes. Half a dozen 
gentlemen of all ages were with her; 
and so gallant, so devoted! I should 
never have had the courage to approach 
her, but, to tell the truth, it was she who 
called me: ‘So you no longer recognize 
your old friends ?” 

‘I bowed repeatedly in my confusion : 
‘Miss, madame—’ They all laughed, 
but when she took my arm and her 
mother invited me to dinner, they did 
not laugh then, for they were not in- 
vited. I spent the evening there. Ah, 
that happy evening!” 

“ And then—”’ said Cornelius. 

“And then I no longer avoided her 
house. I loved her as one without hope, 
for I should never have said anything. It 
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was her mother who urged me to speak 
—a kind woman, as you know, who 
loves me because I was civil to her when 
she was poor. The other day she fol- 
lowed me to the door and said, ‘ Speak, 
Balthazar: you are worth all the rest, 
and I should be too happy to call you 
my son.’ That decided me. I took my 
heart in my hand, and this evening, 
when I was alone with Susanne, I put 
the question. She seemed to expect it 
a little, but for all that she was as agi- 
tated as I was. She blushed, and yet 
she looked at me: she seemed to look 
into the depths of my soul, so that every- 
thing whirled about me. Then she said: 
‘Balthazar, you must not be angry at 
what I am going tosay. I assure you 
that ever since I became rich I have 
been very unhappy. I can no longer 
distinguish those who love me from those 
who do not. I see so many who adore 
me that I distrust everybody. But I 
would throw my fortune into the Amstel, 
sooner than marry a man to whom I 
could impute mercenary motives.’ 

“* But,’ I exclaimed, ‘I—you under- 
stand—’ 

‘Qh,’ she said, ‘I know that you are 
not one of those, Balthazar: that would 
be dreadful. But this is not enough: 
I was going to tell you my dream. I 
would marry some one who loved me 
when I was poor. Oh, I should be so 
sure of his love, and would give him the 
same in return.’ 

“* But,’ I exclaimed, ‘Iam he: I have 
loved you for six years, and if I never 
dared tell you, you ought to have seen 
it yourself.’ 

“She answered very gently, ‘ Yes, per- 
haps,’ and continued to look at me so 
strangely. I saw that she wished noth- 
ing better than to believe me, and yet 
she did not dare to. ‘Stop!’ she said. , 
‘Do you want me to be sure of what you 
say? Do you remember that summer 
evening when I was working at your 
house with my mother? They brought 
some new plants for the garden." 

“*T remember it well: they were 
orchids.’ 

“* Yes, and I was allowed to go with 
you to see the flowers, they were of such 
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strange shapes. One was like a butter- 
fly—another like a wasp. But there was _ 
one which surpassed all the rest. It was 
unlike any other flower on the same 
plant—a little pink heart between two 
blue wings: such a lovely pink, and 
such a lovely blue! I never saw the 
like. And then—’ 

“*Let me tell the rest, Susanne. As 
we both bent to see the flower more 
closely your hair touched mine, and in 
the quick movement which you made to 
draw away, your hand which held the 
flower broke it from its stem. I again 
hear your cry, I see you ready to weep 
at the accident, asking my pardon, when 
your mother called you from the win- 
dow. And I—’ 

“* And you—’ 

“*T picked up the flower.’ 

“* You picked it up?’ 

“*And I kept it in remembrance of 
that short sweet, happy moment.’ 

“* You kept it ?” 

“* Yes, and when you wish I will show 
it to you.’ 

“My friend, if you could have seen 
Susanne then! Cornelius, it was not 
she: it was another creature, a hundred 


times more beautiful if that were possi- 


ble. Her eyes shone, her face beamed : 
she stretched out her hands to me with 
a heavenly gesture. ‘Ah,’ she said, ‘ this 
is all I wished to know: I am happy. 
If you picked up the flower in remem- 
brance of me, you loved me then. If 
you kept it until now, you still love me. 
Bring it to me to-morrow — our little 
flower with blue wings. It is the love- 
liest gift you can bring to my wedding.’ 

“Ah, my friend, when I heard that 
word ‘wedding,’ for a moment I nearly 
fainted. I rose and should certainly have 
done something rash, when her mother 
entered the room. I fell on the good 
lady’s neck, and kissed her daughter 
repeatedly. That calmed me, I took 
my hat and ran off, in the hope of bring- 
ing the little flower to Susanne this very 
evening. But that great storm spoiled 
my plans, and I have deferred my hap- 
piness until to-morrow. Now you have 
the whole story.” 

“The blessed saints !”’ cried Cornelius 
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—"“two weddings at once!’’ and then, 
imitating the boys at the church door, 
the good fellow threw his hat into the 
air, shouting, “‘ Hurrah for the wedding ! 
hurrah for the happy pairs! hurrah for 
Madame Balthazar! hurrah for Madame 
Cornelius! hurrah for the little Pumps! 
hurrah for the little Van der Lys!” 

“Be quiet,” said Balthazar, putting his 
hand over his mouth: “you will wake 
Christine.” 

“Ah,” said Cornelius, lowering his 
voice, ‘‘we must not wake Christine. 
Now show me your flower with blue 
wings, that I may admire it.” 

“It is in a little steel box,” said Bal- 
thazar, “in the bottom of my secretary, 
with my poor mother’s jewels. I have 
put it inside a glass locket, set round 
with gold and black pearls. I was look- 
ing at it this morning: it is charming. 
You shall see it.” . 

With these words he took the lamp, 
and, drawing a bunch of keys from his 
pocket, opened the door of his cabinet, 
As soon as he entered, Cornelius heard 
him cry out, and soon Balthazar appear- 
ed at the door, looking very pale: ‘ Cor- 
nelius! ah, my God!” 

““What—what is the matter ?” 

“Come! Look, look!’ and raising 
the lamp, Balthazar turned the light 
upon the interior of the cabinet. 


III. 


Cornelius saw a sight that well war- 
ranted Balthazar’s exclamation. The 
floor was strewn with papers of every 
sort, the contents of two green boxes 
which had been dragged from the étagére 
and broken open upon the carpet. A 
large morocco portfolio, in which Bal- 
thazar kept his correspondence, lay wide 
open and emptied in spite of its steel 
lock, and hundreds of letters were scat- 
tered all about. But this was not’ the 
worst. At the sight of this havoc, for 
which he did not stop to account, Bal- 
thazar’s first impulse was to run to the 
secretary. It was broken open. The 
iron lock had proved stronger than that 
of the portfolio, and the bolt had re- 
mained in the staple.. Unable to draw 
it, the thief had been obliged to break 
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the lid of the secretary. The wood 
which adhered to the lock was all hack- 
ed and cut to pieces, and the lock itself 
hung loose with its broken nails. The 
round movable lid was three-quarters 
raised, leaving room for the thief to 
search all the drawers and recesses of 
the desk. But, strange to tell, although 
the drawers containing valuable papers 
were without defence, he did not seem 
to have taken the trouble to open them, 
but had turned all his attention upon 
that in which gold and silver pieces were 
kept, and which had held about fifteen 
hundred ducats, two hundred florins, 
and the little jewel-box mentioned by 
Balthazar. This drawer was torn from 
its place, and was entirely empty. Gold, 
silver, jewels, everything, had disappear- 
ed, and, most cruel stroke of all, Bal- 
thazar, picking up the steel box, found 
it empty also, and the locket gone like 
the rest. This cruel loss, which affected 
him more than that of all his money, 
made him quite beside himself. He 
opened the window which looked upon 
the street and shouted, “Stop thief!” 
The whole city, according to its custom, 
would have answered “Fire!” if the 
first call had not summoned a squad of 
policemen, who were at work discover- 
ing and repairing the damage done by 
the storm. They ran beneath the win- 
dow, where Balthazar, gesticulating and 
vociferating, tried in vain to explain him- 
self. However, Monsieur Tricamp, their 
chief, understood that it was a question 
of robbery, and, requesting Balthazar to 
make less noise for his own sake, he 
posted two men in the street to watch 
‘the entrances, and then begged the gen- 
tlemen to admit him without waking any 
cone. 


IV. 


They opened the door quietly, and 
“Tricamp entered on tiptoe, followed by 
‘his third officer, whom he left in the 
-vestibule with orders to let no one enter 
-ordepart. It was nearly midnight. The 
-~whole city was quiet, and it was evident, 
from the stillness of the house, that Gu- 
-dule, who was a little deaf, and Chris- 
tine, wearied by her fright, had heard 
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nothing of this stir and were sleeping 
peacefully. ; 

“Now,” said Tricamp, lowering his 
voice, “ what is the matter ?” 

Balthazar drew him into the cabinet, 
and, unable to speak a word, pointed to 
the scene. 

Tricamp was a small man, quite fat, 
yet light and active. He had a smiling 
expression and a self-complacent air, 
which was warranted by his reputation 
for skill. He made some pretensions to 
elegance, fine language and learning, 
but was really a shrewd, quick man, 
whose short sight was the only draw- 
back in his profession. This was an 
annoying inconvenience, obliging him 
to look at things very closely, which is 
not always the way to see them best. 
He was evidently surprised. But in 
every profession it is de régle never to 
show astonishment before one’s client. 
So he contented himself with saying, 
“Well, well!’ smiling and looking about 
him with the experienced eye of a 
master. 

“You see, sir,” said Balthazar in a 
choked voice—“ you see ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Tricamp. “The 
portfolio and the secretary have both 
been broken open. Excellent!” 

“ How excellent ?” 

“The money was taken, was it not?” 
continued Tricamp. 

“ All the money.” 

“Good!” 

“ And the jewels and my locket.” 

“Bravo! A case of burglary in an 
inhabited house. Excellent! And you - 
suspect no one ?” 

“No one, sir.” 

“So much the better: we shall have 
the pleasure of the discovery.” 

Balthazar and Cornelius exchanged 
surprised glances, but Tricamp contin- 
ued: “Let me see the door.” 

Balthazar showed him the only door 
of the cabinet, which had an old-fash- 
ioned lock, a fine piece of workmanship, 
such as you can find only in the Low 
Countries. Tricamp turned the key. 
Crick, crack! it worked easily. He 
took out the key, and assured himself 
with a single glance that it was impossi- 
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ble to turn the lock with any ordinary 
instruments. The key was in the form 
of a double trefoil, and there was a 
secret in its construction not known to 
every one. 

“And the window ?” said Tricamp, 
returning the key. 

“The window was shut, and was not 
opened until we called you. Besides, 
you will see that the bars of the grating 
are very close together.” 

Tricamp satisfied himself that a child 
two years old could not get through the 
bars, and then turned toward the chim- 
ney. Balthazar observed all his move- 
ments in silence, like a sick man who 
watches his physician write a prescrip- 
tion. Tricamp bent forward and exam- 
ined the interior of the chimney, but 
here again he was at a loss. Three- 
quarters of the chimney had recently 
been bricked up, leaving only an open- 
ing for a stovepipe. This stove, which 
was taken down every spring to be 
cleaned, and was not put up until au- 
tumn, was then in the loft, and the 
chimney was entirely empty. Tricamp 
saw immediately that no one could enter 
the room by the chimney, and he rose 


in greater perplexity than he was willing 
to show. ' 

“Very well,” said he. “The devil!” 
and replacing his eye-glasses with a 
pair of spectacles, he gazed at the ceil- 


ing. “On this side also there is nothing 
suspicious or doubtful.” He took the 
lamp from Balthazar, and taking off the 
shade placed it on the secretary, and 
this sudden movement revealed a cir- 
cumstance which had escaped their 
notice. 


V. 


Three feet above the secretary, and 
at an equal distance from the floor and 
the ceiling, a kind of knife was stuck 
in the plaster. Upon examination they 
found that it was one belonging to Bal- 
thazar. It was a singular weapon, the 
gift of a friend, and its usual place was 
in the secretary. But the strange use 
to which it had been put surprised them. 
Why was it fixed in the wall? Tricamp 
also noticed that the iron bell-wire, 
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which ran along the cornice above the 
secretary, was twisted and broken, and 
that the two pieces hung in the direction 
of the knife. He sprang upon a chair, 
and then upon the shelf of the secretary, 
and put himself in a position to make a 
closer examination. No sooner did he 
stand upon this improvised ladder than 
he gave a cry of triumph. By stretch- 
ing his arm between the knife and the 
cornice he could raise a portion of the 
wall-paper, which was loosened on its 
three sides, and discovered in the plaster 
underneath a large circular opening 
which this paper had covered. This 
discovery was so unexpected that the 
two young men looked on with open 
mouths. But their surprise lasted but 
a short time. Balthazar soon remem- 
bered and explained that this long- 
forgotten aperture had originally been 
an @il de beuf to light the next room, 
which was then only a dressing-closet. 
M. van der Lys had afterward changed 
this closet into a sleeping-room, cut a 
window into the street, and covered 
both sides of the now useless aperture 
with wall-paper like that of the two 
rooms. Tricamp made them observe 
that the paper on this side had been 
loosened with great care, and from this 
fact he inferred that the thief had in- 
tended to replace it afterward. Raising 
himself a little and passing his arm 
through the opening, he satisfied himself 
that thé same thing had been done to 
the paper of the next room, and evi- 
dently for the same purpose. There 
was no longer room for doubt. The 
thief had certainly entered from this 
side, since the round window was large 
enough to admit him. © 

Tricamp descended, and began to 
explain with great clearness all the 
thief’s proceedings, from his entrance 
to his departure: “The knife, placed at 
an equal distance from the secretary 
and the window, is evidently a step 
made ready to assist his return, which 
was more difficult than the descent. He 
could use the bell-wire as a support on 
the side where it would only move the 
rope, and you perceive that it is on this 
side only that it is broken. In explana- 
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tion of the two boxes fallen upon the 
floor, it is easy to understand that the 
thief, in climbing back, might make a 
false step and lose his balance. In 
such a situation he naturally clung to 
the nearest object, and the étagére, 
being higher than the secretary, was 
just what he needed. While his right 
foot was supported by the knife, his left, 
poised in the air, rested for a moment 
on the étagére, and producing a rock- 
ing movement, shook off the two upper 
boxes, which would naturally be the first 
to fall. He was thus able to regain the 
window without difficulty, and the pres- 
sure being removed, the étagére easily 
recovered its equilibrium. To the con- 
fusion into which he was thrown by the 
fall of the boxes I attribute the thief’s 
neglect to refasten the wall-paper; for 
he would not have loosened it so care- 
fully if it had not been his intention to 
replace it as it was at first. Is not this 
explanation reasonable, probable and 
as clear as day?” 

Balthazar and Cornelius listened ad- 
miringly to this ingenious explanation. 
But the former was not a man to be 
easily carried away. He had only one 


thought—his locket; and now that he 
was sure of the manner of the thief’s 
entrance, he wished only to know the 
way by which he had left. 

“Patience !’’ said Tricamp, who scent- 


ed a prize. ‘Now that we know the 
thief’s method, let us learn his tempera- 
ment.” 

“His temperament!” exclaimed Bal- 
thazar. ‘‘ Have we time?” 

“Your pardon,” replied Tricamp. “We 
cannot do better, and your friend the 
professor will understand me immedi- 
ately. The application of physiological 
knowledge to judicial inquiries and ex- 
aminations is an acknowledged fact, and 
has destroyed the quackery of the old 
routine.” 

“But,” said Balthazar, “ while you are 
talking my thief runs off.” 

“Let him run,” said Tricamp: “we 
will catch him. I tell you that you can- 
not trace the source of the crime with 
any certainty if you willingly dispense 
with the study of those characters by 
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which the criminal is, so to speak, his 
own accuser. Of these characters none 
is so legible as the impress which tem- 
perament leaves on the details of the 
action. One thief or assassin does not 
resemble another. In the circumstances 
of a crime, and the degree of talent, 
brutality and propriety shown in its com- 
mission, its author writes his name very 
clearly, and all we have to do is to read 
it. Forinstance, yesterday morning two 
servants were brought before me who 
were equally suspected of stealing a 
shawl from their mistress. I was able 
to tell the thief at a glance. There were 
two cashmeres—one blue, the other yel- 
low: the blue one was taken. Now, one 
of the servants was a blonde and the 
other a brunette; so I knew I could not 
be mistaken in arresting the blonde, 
The brunette would certainly have 
chosen the yellow shawl,” 

“ Admirable !’’ said Cornelius. 

“Now, then,” said Balthazar, “tell 
me the thief’s name.” 

“TI cannot give you his name at once, 
but I will declare, in the first place, that 
this is his first attempt. We might for 
a moment be deceived in regard to his 
capacity by the dexterity displayed in 
removing the wall-paper, but paper 
which has been on five or six years is 
so easily loosened that there is no great 
skill shown in this. The aperture was 
already made, and the merit lay in its 
discovery. But its existence was’ plain- 
ly indicated by the appearance of the 
paper. I say nothing of the portfolio so 
rudely opened, nor of the broken desk, 
Such a slovenly, bungling piece of work 
makes one sick. Show me that lock, 
It is pitiable! He could not even draw 
the bolt. His tools must have been the 
poorest, and this is unpardonable when 
English ingenuity has invented such 
delicate and useful instruments. Ah, 
gentlemen, when you wish I will intro- 
duce you to artists who will break open 
your desks in a way that will fill you 
with enthusiasm.” 

“Then,” said Cornelius, “he is a 
novice ?” 

“Evidently, and a bungler: a thief 


with any self-respect would never leave 
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a room in this disorder: he would have 
too much pride. Why, Sanderson, who 
was executed the other day, would rather 
have come back and put everything in 
order. There’s your artist! Besides, 
this person can be neither large nor 
strong: the knife and bell-cord are 
proofs of this, for a man of ordinary 
strength and size would have easily 
raised himself by his wrists. Besides, 
a strong hand would have driven in the 
knife with a single blow, but this thief 
had to strike a long time. See this fresh 
bruise on the end of the handle.” 

“True,” said Balthazar, astonished by 
his close observation. 

“But yet,” objected Cornelius, “this 
secretary— Its wood is all broken to 
pieces.” 

“Why,” said Tricamp, “this is a proof 
of weakness. Real strength is serene 
and calm, because it is sure of itself. It 
can break open a desk with one blow of 
its fist. But this is the work of a weak 
person who lost his presence of mind. 
The object resisting, he struck blindly 
until he dashed it in pieces. No muscles 
and nerves there! It is the work of a 
child or a woman.” 

“A woman !’’ exclaimed Balthazar. 

“Since I have been here I have not 
had a moment's doubt.” 

Balthazar and Cornelius looked at each 
other. 

-“To sum up,” added Tricamp, “she 
is a young woman, for she can climb; 
little, for she needs a ladder ; a brunette, 
she is violent; familiar with your habits, 
for she took advantage of your absence 
to work at her leisure, and went straight 
to the drawer where you keep your silver. 
In a word, if you have a young mistress 
or servant, look no farther: she is the 
thief.” 

“Christine !’’ exclaimed the two young 
men. 

“So there is a Christine? Well, it is 
Christine.” 


VI. 


Balthazar and Cornelius turned pale 
and looked at each other. 

Christine! pretty Christine! their good, 
gentle Christine, a thief! Nonsense! 
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Then they recollected her origin and 
the circumstances of her introduction 
into the house. After all, she was only 
agypsy. Balthazar fell into a chair like 
a drunken man. It seemed to Cornelius 
as if his heart had been seared with a 
hot iron. 

“Let us see this Christine,’”’ said Tri- 
camp, rousing them from their stupor. 
“We will visit her room.” 

“Her room!” said Balthazar, trying 
to rise. ‘That is her room; and he 
pointed to the little window. 

“And you never guessed it?” said the 
detective, smiling. 

“But she must have heard us,” said 
Cornelius with a great effort. 

Tricamp seized the lamp and went 
out. Followed by the young men, he 
entered Christine's chamber. It was 
empty ! 

“She has escaped!” they all exclaim- 
ed. A moment's examination satisfied 
Tricamp that the bed was not disturbed, 
and that nothing was hidden in the mat- 
tress. ‘She did not go to bed,” said he. 

Just then they heard a noise in the 
vestibule. The door of the great hall 
opened suddenly and Tricamp’s sub- 
ordinate entered, pushing forward Chris- 
tine, who seemed more surprised than 
frightened. ‘“‘ Here,” said the officer, “is 
a girl who was going out. I arrested her 
just as she was drawing the bolt.” 

Christine’s astonished manner would 
have deceived anybody except Tricamp. 
““What do you want?” she said to the 
officer, who closed the door behind her. 
Then, turning to Balthazar, she said, 
“Tell him who I am.” 

“Where have you been?” said Bal- 
thazar. 

“Up stairs: Gudule was afraid of the 
storm. It thundered when she went to 
bed, and she asked me to stay with her, 


| and I slept on a sofa in her room. When 


I woke the storm was over, and I came 
down to gotobed. I was going to make 
sure that you had not forgotten to bolt 
the door when this man stopped me. A 
pretty fright he has given me!” 

“You lie!” said Tricamp roughly. 
“You were going to unbolt the door and 
goout. You did not go to bed, so that 
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you might save the trouble of dressing 
and be ready to choose the best time 
for flight.” 

Christine looked at him with an air of 
great simplicity: “Flight! what flight?” 
“What assurance!” said Tricamp. 

“Come here,” said Balthazar, who 
was burning with impatience. “I will tell 
you.” He seized the girl’s arm and 
drew her into the cabinet. 

“Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, 
“who has done this?” Her tone was so 
natural that there was a moment's delay. 

But Tricamp’s emotions were of short 
duration. He dragged Christine to the 
secretary, and, pointing to the broken 
lid, said gruffly, “You!” 

“1?” cried Christine, who at first did 
not seem to understand him. She look- 
ed at Balthazar with a puzzled air, then 
at Cornelius, and then turned again to 
the secretary. Suddenly she perceived 
the empty drawer, and then it all flashed 
upon her. She gave a piercing scream: 
“You think that I have robbed you ?” 

No one had the courage to reply. 
Christine took a step toward Balthazar, 
who looked at the floor. Suddenly she 


put her hand to her heart, tried to speak, 
uttered a few incoherent words, among 
which they could only distinguish ‘ Rob- 
bed, robbed!’’ and fell lifeless to the 
floor. 

Cornelius rushed to her and raised her 


in his arms. “No,” he exclaimed, “it 
is impossible! This child is not guilty.” 
He ran with her to the next room and 
laid her on the bed. Balthazar followed 
him, greatly agitated. 

Tricamp, still wearing his everlasting 
smile, was about to enter when one of 
the officers pulled his sleeve: “We have 
already information against this young 
person.” 

“What is it?” said Tricamp, dropping 
his voice. 

“While my comrade was on duty in 
the street the baker opposite told him 
that this evening, just before the heavy 
thunder, he saw this Christine at the 
window of the large room. She handed 
a package to a man wearing a cloak 
and large hat.” 

“A package?” said Tricamp quickly. 
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“Take down the name of the witness 
and watch the entrance of the house. 
But first find the old housekeeper: she 
sleeps on the first story.” 

The officers went off, and Tricamp 
entered Christine’s chamber. She was 
stretched upon the bed, and, in spite of 
Cornelius’s efforts to restore her, was 
still insensible. Without stopping to 
look at her, Tricamp examined the room, 
and perceived above the bureau the 
round window and the wall-paper which 
had been carefully loosened. He took 
a chair and placed it upon the bureau, 
and, measuring the distance, satisfied 
himself that this improvised ladder 
made the ascent very easy. After ex- 
amining the bureau itself he turned with 
a smile to Balthazar.: 

“ After all,” said the latter, gazing sad- 
ly at the cald, lifeless form of the young 
girl, ‘what proof is there against her?” 

“This,” answered Tricamp, placing 
in his hand a pearl lost from the locket. 

“Where did you find it?” said Bal- 
thazar. 

“There,” said the detective, pointing 
to a drawer full of Christine’s posses- 
sions, which chanced to be open. 

Balthazar ran there, shook all the 
gowns and underclothing, and turned 
over everything in this drawer and the 
others. But it was of no use. The 
locket was not there. He looked about 
him. This bureau, the bed, and the 
table without any drawer were all Chris- 
tine’s furniture. There was no trunk or 
closet, nothing which could hide stolen 
articles. But the young girl was reviv- 
ing. She opened her eyes and looked 
at those about her, and then, recollect- 
ing herself, turned away her head, and 
burying her face in the pillows burst 
into tears. 

“Ah,” murmured Tricamp, “tears! 
We are going to confess ;” and bending 
over her he said in his gentlest tone, 
“Come, my child, one good impulse. 
Confess that you yielded to temptation. 
Mon Dieu! no one is perfect. We shall 
still regard you as a charming girl. We 
are a little vain, hey? we wish to look 
pretty—we wish to please somebody.” 

“My God, sir!—” said Cornelius. 
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“Hush, young man,” said Tricamp 
in a low tone. ‘You may be sure she 
has an accomplice.” Bending toward 
Christine again, he said, ‘It was you, 
wasn't it, my dear?” 

“Ah,” cried Christine, suddenly sitting 
up, “kill me, but do not say that again.” 
She spoke so passionately that Tricamp 
started back. 

‘Leave us alone with her,’’ said Bal- 
thazar. ‘ Your presence excites her: we 
can get along with her better.” 

The officer bowed: ‘As you please, 
sir, but be careful. What a wretch!” 
and he went away. 


VIl. 

Cornelius shut the door after him. 
Then the two young men drew near 
Christine, who was seated on the bed 
trembling all over and looking before 
her with fixed, tearless eyes. 

“Christine, my child,” said Balthazar, 
attempting to take her hand, “we are all 
alone now—only friends are with you. 
You will speak ?” 

“I will not stay here,” said Christine 
in a dry, harsh voice. “I will go away. 
Let me go!” 

Cornelius gently forced her to sit 
down: “You cannot go, Christine—you 
cannot go without answering us.” 

“Tell us the truth,” said Balthazar, 
“I beseech you, Christine—the whole 
truth, my child. We will not hurt you 
—I swear it upon my honor I will for- 
give you, and nobody shall know it. 
Christine, I swear it before God. Do 
you not hear me?” 

“Yes,” said Christine, who was not 
listening. ‘Alas, I cannot weep! If I 
could only weep! Let me weep.” 

Cornelius looked anxiously at his 
friend. He took the girl’s burning 
hands in his and pressed them gently. 
“Christine, my child,” he said tenderly, 
“there is pity for all, and we love you 
too much not to pity you. Listen to me. 
Do you not know me?” 

“Yes,” said Christine, looking at him, 
and tears filled her eyes. 

“Well, I love you—you know I love 
you—with all my heart.” 

“Ah,” cried the young girl, burst- 
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ing into tears, “you say that I have 
stolen.” 

“No,” said Cornelius quickly—‘ no, I 
do not say so: I do not believe it. But 
do you not see that to help me defend 
you and find the guilty person, you must 
be frank with me and tell me every- 
thing ?” 

“Yes, you are kind—you pity me and 
you do not believe what they say. De- 
fend me! Do you not see how stupid 
they are in their charge? Do they think 
that I would steal here? Is not this 
house my heart? Is there a stone,” she 
said, growing more excited and striking 
the wall—is there a single stone in this 
wall that I do not love? Dowe rob ow 
life-blood? To say this when my good 
mother is not here!” (She gave Ma- 
dame van der Lys this name.) “If she 
were here she would make you sink to 
the ground with your ¢#eft. But I am 
all alone, and they accuse me because 
I am a gypsy — because I stole when I 
was little; and they call me ‘Thief! 
thief !"—they call mea ¢hief/"’ She fell 
back on the bed sobbing. 

Balthazar could bear it no longer. 
He fell on his knees beside the bed, and 
said in a humble, pleading voice, as if 
he were himself guilty, “Christine, my 
sister, my child, look at me! You see I 
am on my knees. I ask your pardon 
for all the pain I have caused you. We 
will say no more: it is all past. You 
understand? But since you love me, 
you will not make me unhappy, will 
you? You will not return misery for all 
the kindness that you have received? 
Now, I beseech you, if you know where 
my little locket is—I do not ask you to 
tell me, I do not want to know: that 
does not matter—but if you know, I be- 
seech you, in the name of my mother, 
whom you called yours, help me to find 
it. My life depends on it, and he who 
took it from me bereft me of all happi- 
ness. Give me back my locket! Say, 
will—will you give it back to me ?” 

“Oh,” cried Christine in despair, “if 
my blood could give it to you, you 
should have it.” 

“ Christine !”” 

“But I have it not, I have it not, 
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I have it not,” she said, wringing her 
hands. 

Balthazar sprang up in anger: “But, 
wretch—” 

Cornelius stopped him. 

Christine pressed her hands to her 
head. “Ah,” she said laughing, “when 
I am crazy it will be over, will it not?” 
She sank back exhausted, hiding her 
face as if resolved to answer no more 
questions, 


VIII. 


Cornelius led Balthazar from the room. 
He was trembling as if he had the ver- 
tigo. In the large room they found Tri- 
camp, who wasted no time. He had 
sent for old Gudule, who, suddenly 
awakened, half deaf, and ignorant of 
the events of the night, was answering 
his questions and sobbing and lament- 
ing. 

“Come, come,” said Tricamp, ‘“com- 
pose yourself, my good woman.” 

.“‘Oh, my dear master,”’ cried Gudule 
upon seeing Balthazar, “what is the 
matter? They woke me so roughly. 
What do they want with me?” 

“Have no fear, my good Gudule,” 

‘answered Balthazar. ‘This does not 
concern you, but I have been robbed, 
and we are looking for the thief.” 

“You have been robbed ?” 

**Yes.” 

“Ah, my God!” cried the poor old 
woman. ‘This never happened before. 
I have lived here thirty years, and you 
have never lost a pin. This had to hap- 
pen before I died.” 

“Come, come,” said Tricamp, “an- 
swer me without all this crying, my good 
woman.” 

“Speak louder,” said Balthazar: “she 
is deaf, you know.” 

““We wish to know,” said Tricamp, 
raising his voice, “if you were here when 
this theft was committed ?” 

“T did not go out.” 

“Not at all ?” 

“No, sir. I felt the storm coming on, 
and in such weather I cannot use my 
legs.” 

“Then you were in your chamber?” 
said Balthazar. 
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“No, sir: I was knitting near the fire 
in the large room all the afternoon.” 

“And you did not stir, even to go to 
the kitchen ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Woman, is your sight good?” re- 
sumed Tricamp. 

“Sir?” said Gudule, who did not un- 
derstand the question. 

“T ask,” he repeated, “if your eyes 
are good ?” 
“Oh yes, sir—yes. I am a little hard 
of hearing, but my eyes are as strong as 

my memory.” 
“So your memory is good? Well, 
who came here in the afternoon ?” 
“First, it was the postman; next, a 
neighbor to borrow a rolling-pin; then 


Petersen, who came to ask something of . 


Christine.” 

“Ah! Who is Petersen ?” 

“A neighbor, sir—a watchman. 
master knows him well.” 

“Yes,” said Balthazar, “he is a poor 
fellow who lost his wife a month ago, 
and his two children are sick—a worthy 
man to whom we sometimes do a kind- 
ness.” 

“And did this Petersen come in ?” 

“No, sir,” said Gudule. “He spoke 
to Christine through the window.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“I did not hear.” 

“ And after him—no one ?” 

Gudule made him repeat the question, 
and said, ‘“* Nobody.” 

“Where was Christine while you were 
knitting ?” 

““She was in and out, as usual, dear 
child! She looked after the cooking for 
me: she is so obliging !” 

“But she was not in the kitchen all 
the time ?” 

“No, she went td her room at night- 
fall.” 

“Oh! she went to her room, did she ?” 

“Yes, sir—to dress for supper.” 

“Did she remain long in that room ?”’ 

“An hour.” 

“An hour?” 

“Yes, sir, a good hour.” 

“And in the mean time you heard 
nothing ?” 

“Sir?” 


My 
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“I ask if you did not hear a noise like 
hammering uppn wood ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Yes, she zs deaf,” said Tricamp, turn- 
ing to the young men. Then bending 
toward Gudule, he asked in a louder key, 
“The storm had already begun ?” 

“Yes, sir. I could hear the thunder.” 

“She confounded the two noises,” 
whispered Tricamp. “And then?” he 

_Tesumed aloud. 

“Then, sir, it was quite dark. The 
storm was raging, and my master had 
not returned. I was terrified. I fell on 
my knees and said my prayers, and 
Christine came out of her room pale 
and trembling ; and that very moment 
there was a fearful clap of thunder.” 

“Ah,” said Tricamp briskly, “you 

‘ noticed that she was pale and trem- 
bling ?” 

“Bless me! so was I, sir—that storm 
broke our legs and arms: I could not 
stand. Then my master began to knock, 
and Christine opened the door. And in- 
deed this is all I know, sir, as lam an 
honest woman and a Christian.” 

“Then do not weep, my good Gudule,” 
repeated Balthazar. “I tell you that we 
do not accuse you.” 

“Who, then? Whois it? Holy Vir- 
gin!” she exclaimed, struck by a sudden 
thought, ‘is it Christine?’ There was 
no answer. “Ah, you do not answer! 
Ah, sir, it is not possible !”” 

“My good Gudule—” 

“Christine !’’ continued the good wo- 
man without listening to him—‘‘a child 
sent by the good God!” 

“Why, why,” said Tricamp, “it is not 

ou!” 

“I wish it were,’’ replied Gudule in 
despair: ‘I should rather they would 
accuse me. Charge*me with it: what 
does it matter to an old woman like me, 
whose life is over. But that child! I 
will not let them touch her. Oh, Myn- 
heer Balthazar, do not let them touch 
her. She is sacred. Do not listen to 
that wicked man: he is at the bottom 
of all this.” 

At a gesture from Tricamp, who was 
quite out of patience, the officers took 
the old woman by the arm to lead her 
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away. Gudule took a few steps, and 
then fell on her knees near the fire sob- 
bing, and lamenting that she had not 
died before this curse came. Tricamp 
motioned his agents to leave her to her 
prayers. 


IX. 


“You see,” said the detective, turning 
to Cornelius—" you see we have found 
no reason for suspecting the postman, 
the neighbor or this Petersen. So the 
thief is either the old woman or the girl. 
Now, I do not believe the old woman 
equal to such gymnastic feats; so I beg 
our wise professor to draw the proper 
inference.” 

“Don't ask me anything,” said Cor- 
nelius. ‘I do not know what to think. 
I feel as if I had the nightmare and all 
this were a horrible dream.” 

“It may be a dream,” said Tricamp, 
“but it seems to me that I am broad 
awake and can reason very clearly.” 

“Yes, yes,”” said Cornelius, restlessly 
pacing back and forth, “you reason 
well.” 

“And my logic is convincing.” 

“Yes, yes, convincing.” 

“And, so far, everything is on my 
side.” 

“Yes, everything is on your side.” 

“Well, then, admit that the girl is 
guilty.” 

“No, indeed!” said Cornelius hotly, 
stopping short before the officer. “No, 
I will not believe it until I hear her ac- 
cuse herself. God knows I will yet prove 
her innocence.” 

“But, really,” objected the astonished 
officer, “ her innocence! What the deuce 
is your proof ?”’ 

“IT have none, I know,” said Cor- 
nelius, “and I am aware of all the proofs 
on your side. My reason finds them un- 
mistakably, terribly convincing.” 

“Well, then ?” 

“But my conscience rebels against my 
reason: my heart says to me,‘ No: that 
face, that despair, are not those of a 
criminal ;’ and I swear she is innocent. 
I cannot prove it, but I feel it, I am sure 
of it, and I utter it with tears and strong 
anguish. Do not listen to her accusers, 
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They lie! Their logic is of earth, and 
errs. Mine is of heaven, and lies not. 
They have reason, I have faith.” 

“But then—” 

“Do not listen to them,” continued 
Cornelius in still greater excitement. 
““Remember those evil days when in 
thy pride of intellect thou wert ready to 
deny God himself. Was not one heart- 
throb His sufficient witness? And dost 
thou think that that heart which tells the 
truth about God will deceive thee about 
a child’s innocence ?” 

“Well, well,” said Tricamp, “if the 
police used such reasoning—”’ 

“Oh, I do not seek to convince you,” 
rejoined Cornelius; “but do your duty: 
I will do mine.” 

“Yours ?” 

“Yes, search, rummage, ransack, heap 
proof upon proof with which to crush 
this wretched child: I will collect all I 
can in her defence.” 

“Then I advise you,” answered Tri- 
camp, “not to count among your proofs 
what I have just found in the young 
lady’s drawer.” 

“What ?”’ asked Cornelius. 


“This loose pearl from the locket.” 
Cornelius seized the pearl: he was 


trembling. “In her drawer ?”’ 

“Yes, my friend, yes,”’ cried Balthazar, 
“in her bureau drawer—just now, in my 
presence.” 

The proof was so terribly convincing 
that Cornelius stood pale, motionless 
and crushed. The wretched little pearl 
weighed him down and burned his fin- 
gers. Unable to take his eyes off it, he 
looked at it mechanically, without see- 
ing it. 

Balthazar took his hand, but Cornelius 
was not conscious of it. He appeared 
to be stupefied, and looked always at 
the pearl. 

“Cornelius!’’ cried Balthazar in alarm. 
But Cornelius pushed him back, and 
leaned forward the better to see the 
pearl, making it reflect the light. 

“What now ?” said Balthazar. 

“Stand off!’ said Cornelius, and 
roughly pushing him aside he ran to the 
window and examined the pearl more 
closely. Balthazar and Tricamp ex- 
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changed surprised looks, and then Cor- 
nelius rushed into the cabinet without a 
word, , 

“He is mad,” muttered Tricamp, look- 
ing after him. ‘Mynheer Balthazar, 
will you allow me to give my men a little 
Curagoa? It is daylight, and the air is 
chilly in the street.”’ 

“Doso,” said Balthazar, and Tricamp 
went off. : 

Balthazar, on turning round, saw old 
Gudule on her knees praying in a corner. 
Then he hurried to join Cornelius in the 
cabinet. 


Xx. 


The professor was carefully examining: 
the handle of the poniard and the bruise 
mentioned by Tricamp. This examina- 
tion lasted a few seconds, while Baltha- 
zar, crushed and discouraged, watched 
his friend mechanically, without taking 
the least interest in his proceedings. 
Without uttering a word, Cornelius 
mounted a chair and inspected the bell- 
wire and the manner in which it had 
been broken. ‘Where isthe bell?” said 
he suddenly. 

“In the great hall,’’ answered Bal- 
thazar. 

Cornelius pulled the wire, which ought 
to have communicated with it, but no 
sound came. 

“Ah,” said Balthazar, ‘“‘she provided 
for everything: she took out the clap- 
per beforehand.” 

Cornelius, without answering, exam- 
ined the little tin tube through which the 
wire ran. Evidently the trouble was not 
there, for the wire worked freely. ‘* Look 
at the bell,” he said. ‘Does it move 
when I pull the wire ?” 

Balthazar went to the door and obey- 
ed without understanding. 

“Does it stir?’ repeated Cornelius, 
pulling the wire several times. 

‘A little,’ said Balthazar, “ but it can- 
not strike. It is quite stiff, and is turned 
over with its mouth in the air. It looks 
as if something held it in that position.” 

“Good!” said Cornelius: “we will 
look at it soon. Hold the desk steady 
while I climb.” 

Balthazar entered the cabinet and did 
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as he was asked. Cornelius stepped 
from the chair to the desk, and with the 
help of the knife painfully raised him- 
self to the aperture, as if he would judge 
for himself of the difficulty of the en- 
terprise. 

Balthazar was about to question him 
when Gudule’s voice called him. He 
ran out and found all the officers assem- 
bled at her cry, and the old woman in a 
state of great agitation. 
cried, ‘‘she has just escaped !”" 

“ Christine ?”” 

“Yes, as I was rising I saw her cross 
the room and run away from the side of 
the garden. My God! be quick! She 
will do herself a mischief.” 

“The little snake!’ exclaimed Tri- 
camp, “Be off, the rest of you, through 
the garden.” 

The officers rushed out with Tricamp 
at their head, and Balthazar ran to the 
young girl’s room to make sure that 
Gudule was right. Christine was really 
gone. But in the room he found Cor- 
nelius, who had descended through the 
aperture. The professor was holding 
back the bed-curtains, and his attitude 
evinced great astonishment. 

“Yes, yes, go seek her!’’ said Balthazar 
in a rage, thinking that his friend’s sur- 
prise was caused by Christine's depart- 
ure. ‘Seek her. You see she is guilty, 
since she flies.” 

“T see,” said Cornelius, trembling with 
emotion, and turning upon him with 
flashing eyes—“I see that she is inno- 
cent, and that we are guilty and stupid.” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“T have him—your robber,” continued 
Cornelius with increasing excitement. 
“T will tell you all he did—how he en- 
tered, how he departed. And, first, he 
did not enter by this room or this open- 
ing, but through the chimney of your 
cabinet.” 

“The chimney ?” 

“Yes, the chimney. Seeking, as 
usual, some metal, your gold and silver, 
he ran first to your portfolio and tore 
away its steel fastening; then to your 
secretary and broke its iron lock; then, 
making a package of your jewels, flor- 
ins and ducats, he carried them off, and 
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fixed the poniard in the plaster as a 
memento of his visit. Then he loosened 
the wall-paper, and leaping into that 
poor child’s chamber, let fall a pearl. 
Come here if you would see what has 
become of your locket.’’ He parted the 
curtains of the bed and showed Bal- 
thazar the girl’s little copper crucifix 
gilded from head to foot, and shining 
with this new lustre. “This is what he 
made of the gold case."" Then from the 
shell which held holy water he drew the 
two glass plates of the locket, which 
were melted into one, with the flower in 
the centre. ‘See what he did with the 
rest !’” 

Balthazar stared wildly at his friend. 

“If you would know how he left,” 
resumed Cornelius, dragging him breath- 
less to the window, “look there!” He 
pointed to a hole in the upper window- 
pane. It was the size of an ordinary 
bullet, and was round and perfect as if 
drilled by a skillful workman. 

“But,” cried Balthazar, who thought 
he was dreaming—“ but who did all 
this ?”” 

“Simpleton! Do you not see that it 
was the lightning ?” 

If it had fallen at his feet, Balthazar 
could not have been more astonished. 
He was going to demand an explana- 
tion when Cornelius made him a sign 
to be silent and listen. They heard a 
great shouting on the quay. It drew 
nearer, and seemed to come up the 
street. They opened the window, and 
saw the tossing, shouting crowd surge 
to the steps, and there give way before 
the police-officers, who were carrying a 
litter on which was stretched the body 
of Christine. 


XI. 


The poor child had thrown herself 
into the Amstel, and Petersen the watch- 
man had just rescued her. At the sight 
of that pale face, those closed eyes, and 
those limbs, which seemed to be cold 
and stiff in death, Balthazar and Cor- 
nelius threw themselves before the litter, 
took the young girl in their arms, and, 
carrying her into the large room, laid 
her before the fire on a mattress which 
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Tricamp had ordered to be brought. 
Then they tried to restore her, rubbing 
her hands, and besought her and called 
her name as if she could hear them. 
But her hands were cold and her heart 
beat no longer. The sight of their des- 
pair would have melted the hardest 
heart. They asked her pardon—they 
accused themselves. Everybody wept, 
for the crowd had rushed into the room 
and stood around them. At last a gleam 
of reason crossed Cornelius’s despair. 
Pressing his lips to Christine’s, he began 
to breathe into her lungs, aiding their 
play with his hand. Meanwhile, Tri- 
camp had earthen bottles and flatirons 
heated to put to the young girl’s feet and 
hands. Then there was a terrible mo- 
ment of silent anxiety. The women 
prayed under their breaths, the men 
looked on with outstretched necks. 

“Bah!’’ said one, “here’s a deal of 
trouble for a thief!” 

Balthazar made a spring, but there 
was nothing to do: they had already 
kicked the man out of doors. 

“‘She breathes,’’ exclaimed Cornelius, 
himself breathless. There was a shout 
of joy. Everybody believed that she 
was the thief, but of what use is mis- 
fortune if it does not make us pity the 
guilty? In a few minutes Christine 
sighed and the color came back to her 
cheeks. A physician arriving just then 
declared her out of danger, and had her 
carried to her room. The women re- 
mained with her to undress her and put 
her to bed. Cornelius and Balthazar, 
crazy with joy, went back and forth, 
gave advice through the keyhole, asked 
what was wanted, went to get it—all the 
time shaking hands and congratulating 
each other. The men sat around the 
fire and gravely discussed the best meth- 
od of resuscitating the drowned. 

““Mynheer Balthazar,” said Tricamp, 
“IT am going to withdraw with my men: 
the young girl is not in a condition to be 
arrested to-day.” 

“Arrested!” exclaimed Balthazar. 
“Then Cornelius has not told you? 
But she is innocent: we know the thief.” 

“ The thief!” replied Tricamp. ‘Who, 
then, is it ?”’ 
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“ The thunder,” said Balthazar. 

Tricamp stared : “ The thunder ?” 

“Yes,” said Cornelius quite scornfully, 
“the thunder, or rather the lightning. 
In the investigation of crime you apply 
physiology—I apply physics.” 

“You would have me believe,” ex- 


‘claimed Tricamp in anger, “that all 


this was done by the lightning ?” 

“This and much more,” replied Cor- 
nelius. “It can draw the nails from the 
arm-chair, and fix them in the mirror 
without breaking it. It tears the key 
from the lock and hangs it upon its nail ; 
lightly wafts the cigar-paper from the 
melted vase, and volatilizes the silver 
through the meshes of the purse. The 
carpenter’s tools fixed in the ceiling, and 
rendered so magnetic that the needles 
run wildly after the hammer, are its 
work ; and this wall uprooted and car- 
ried to a distance, and the pretty hole 
drilled in Christine’s window, the neatly- 
loosened wall-paper, and this locket. 
With the gold case it gilded Christine’s 
crucifix; and melting the two glasses 
without injuring the flower, it has given 
our friend the loveliest enamel in the 
world, and a wedding-gift for his be- 
trothed which no artificer could make.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tricamp: “‘it is not 
possible. And the package which she 
gave a man through the window ?” 

“‘Here’s the man,” cried Petersen: “it 
was I.” 

“You ?” 

“Yes, and the package was some 
linen which she had prepared for my 
sick little children.” 

“Some linen!” said the exasperated 
Tricamp. “But the gold and silver, the 
ducats and florins and jewels—where are 
they ?” 

“Zounds!”’ said Cornelius, striking 
his forehead, “you make me think.” 
He leaped upon the table which stood 
against the wall, and turning over the 
bell with a great effort, said, ‘“‘ There they 
are.” 

A great mass of gold, silver and jew- 
els fell from the bell, with the clapper 
all melted and fused together as only 
lightning can melt and fuse. The melt- 
ed metal, bearing along the fine stones 
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and pearls, had followed the conducting 
wire with that singular choice of means 
and marvelous rapidity peculiar to elec- 
tricity. 

Tricamp picked up the ingot and gazed 
at it stupidly. “But,” said he, turning 
to Cornelius, “what put you upon the 
track ?” 

Cornelius smiled: ‘‘ This black pearl, 
which you yourself handed me, defying 
me to see in it a proof of innocence.” 

“The black pearl ?” 

“Yes. Look at this almost imper- 
ceptible white dot. It is a burn. Prov- 
idence needed nothing more to save a 
human life.” 

“Upon my word,” said Tricamp, bow- 
ing, ‘‘the professor is wiser than I. I 
bow to you, and am going to study 
physics and meteorology immediately. 
But this proof was necessary to dispel 
from my mind the growing suspicion, 
for which I ask your pardon, that you 
were the young lady’s accomplice.” 

Tricamp then made his escape, fol- 
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lowed by the crowd, who wished to 
spread the great news, and Gudule came 
to announce that Christine was better— 
that she knew everything, and asked to 
see them. 

How describe that scene? Balthazar 
laughed, Cornelius wept. Christine, who 
was forbidden to speak, did both. 

“My little Christine,’ said Balthazar, 
kneeling beside the bed, “if you would 
not make me angry do not refuse the 
gift that I bring you.” He laid upon 
the bed the ingot of gold, silver and 
precious stones. 

Christine made a gesture of refusal. 

“Oh,” said Balthazar quickly, stopping 
her mouth, “it shall be your dowry—” 

“If you will have me for your hus- 
band,” added Cornelius. 

Christine did not answer, but she 
looked with moist eyes at the good pro- 
fessor who had restored her life and 
honor, and I assure you (for I was there) 
that her look did not say “No.” 

ELIZABETH T. BIGELOW. 
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VII.—MR. THOMAS A. SCOTT’S GALLERY. 


LEGANT, chaste, fashionable and 
very dear, the paintings in the 
town-house of the Hon. Thomas A. Scott 
are above reproach, and may be said to 
assist at the receptions given there in 
the capacity of wonderfully well-dressed 
wall-flowers. One evening a talented 
young lady, Miss ——, who had been 
scribbling a hasty tune on the keys of 
the great piano, swam vigorously through 
the company, and arrived in front of the 
large Heilbuth in the hall, where she 
stood fanning herself. “I am cooler 
near this picture,” she said, ‘because it 
is so religious and sarcastic.” 
Heilbuth, a painter from Hamburg 
not much known in America, has erect- 
ed a reputation on his peculiar style of 





painting the clergy. Nothing could bet- 
ter define his zvance than the fact of 
the young lady’s seeking him to cool her 
with his religion. His cardinals are por- 
trayed with all the emblems: of their 
holiness: he lets us admire them in that 
pomp of equipment and service which, 
to the eyes of the humble native popu- 
lations who see them thus illuminated 
and emblazoned, brings tears. Why, 
then, before their portraits, do we not 
feel the prayerful sentiment of the sim- 
ple Italians? It is because there crisps 
alloverthe scene the cachinnating zephyr 
from Watteau: an irresponsible silken 
shimmer trifles over the robes, a garden 
triviality is in the landscape, the azure 
is melting with clouds that are not in- 
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cense, and the personages themselves, 
though engaged in proper and charac- 
teristic functions, are treated as if they 
were finished actors. Are the pictures 
histories, or are they mockeries? Here 
a lofty and holy dignitary is arrayed by 
his chamberlain with the insignia of his 
awful office: is his Eminence a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre? Two elegant 
cardinals bow to each other on the 
promenade, with Christian brotherhood 
heightened with Brummel. Their eyes 
meet: can these augurs look at each 
other without secretly laughing ? 

Such is the sentiment of Heilbuth, who 
has been seated among the ironical Pa- 
risians for years, delivering to them the 
scorn of Martin Luther in the phrases 
of Chesterfield. Miss —— contemplated 
the picture in question in a style of re- 
ligious conviction which did not disturb 
the placid motion of her fan. It is a 
cheerful scene, representing that corner 
of Rome which is most Versailles-like. 
We see the Pincian, with its walks and 
balustrade. Ladies lean on the railing 
or beside the statues, contemplating the 
distant dome of Saint Peter’s with an 


air of greater faith than Miss —— was 
showing from her station outside the 


picture. To be sure, she had been to 
Rome a number of times, while the sup- 
posititious devotees of the drama only 
—live there. Inthe foreground, painted 
by the bright Roman sun as daylight 
paints carnations, is a cardinal, walking 
along with his secretary and attended 
by two pompous footmen. He is return- 
ing the salute of a couple of Capuchin 
monks, barefoot and bearing huge um- 
brellas, and his manner of wrapping 
himself up in his flowing scarlet dignities, 
and adjusting his salute to their merit, is 
richly droll. A schoolmaster-like priest 
is also there, and salutes, louting low, 
but the dignitary retains his three-cor- 
nered hat even for this more personable 
character, wisely considering that if he 
does not uncover for his barefoot broth- 
ers, who are doubtless highest in the 
kingdom of heaven, it is useless to waste 
consideration ona genteel nobody. What 
gives sprightsomeness and a//egro to this 
comedy, as to most of Heilbuth’s work, 
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is the easy, dancing brush with which 
the whole is painted, figures, landscape 
and sky being touched off together with- 
out too much positivism or pedantry ; 
so that the whole story is embraced in 
an air of tricksy laughter, like the tone 
of the most agreeable vers de société. 
It is, as we said, Watteau applying his 
talent to religion. 

“T will say confession to him,” said 
Miss ——, indicating my lord-cardinal, 
“when I am looking very nice and wear 
my pearl hairpins. When I am in plain 
dress I had rather have the priest in 
black.” 

“You speak with a good deal of sub- 
tlety,”’ said a gray-haired artist present, 
coming forward and receiving what he 
was hardly looking for, a sublime cour- 
tesy in return for his grudging compli- 
ment. “You must have a good natural 
eye for pictures, more or less improved 
by gailery-scampers abroad. Would you 
look at three or four of the paintings 
with me?” 

“T’ll do anything to oblige you,” was 
the response, as she took his arm, of 
Miss , who was in a mood anything 
but obliging, but who foresaw entertain- 
ment and some distinction. 

“There now,” said Gray-hairs, arriv- 
ing in front of the largest picture—“ there 
is the famous ‘ Marguerite,’ twice painted 
by Merle, and abundantly known by the 
line engraving of Bertinot. Most deal- 
ers and connoisseurs and men of that 
kidney would consider the owner of this 
replica alucky man. Now, I have often 
wondered at two things: one is that 
every young lady in society considers 
that she is a natural judge of pictures 
by some heaven-born refinement of na- 
ture inherent in her system: she don’t 
think she is competent to judge of a 
problem of Herschel’s, or of a skeleton 
half restored by Professor Cope, but she 
is certain, without study and without edu- 
cation, that she can form a correct first 
estimate of a Titian or a Rembrandt, 
which she decides to be ‘horrid’ with a 
feeling of utter mental repose. The 
second is, that the same young lady, 
who is incapable of a solecism in the 
selection of her own colors, is blind ap- 
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parently to the most remarkable and in- 
ventive harmonies of the color-masters, 
insensible to the uncommonness of Chi- 
nese and Indian blendings, and incapa- 
ble of imitating in her own dress any of 
those daring combinations which show 
the genius of great painters.” 

“T think it is,’’ said Miss ——, whose 
faculties were now alert, and who chose 
to ignore the first insulting proposition, 
“that our combinations, although we do 
dress so loud of late, are much more 
humdrum and commonplace than you 
imagine. A few old rules are always 
safe, and we color by them. Besides, 
when we are dressed you must remem- 
ber that the sun and air are our artists, 
and help shade us: it is like flowers in 
a garden or colors on parrots—they are 
perfect where you find them, with shad- 
ows and atmosphere as part of the 
effect. Flatten them out into. prepara- 
tions, and they present outrages to taste 
that no little girl would be guilty of put- 
ting on herdoll. A young lady walking 
on the street is not flat like that picture : 
as for the young gentleman by her side, 
I won't say so much. At any rate, the 


girl is relieved with the most exquisite 
shadows under her sash and around her 
trimmings and things, which Nature is 
sure to get just in the right tone, and 


which artists don’t. I confess the other 
day there was such an enchanting shad- 
ow on my cousin Jule’s wrist, from a 
piece of rose-colored ribbon, that I was 
on the point of kissing it, right in the 
street. You have never seen it in a 
Titian in your life, because it was done 
by the sun, and the sun had to come 
from behind a violet-colored cloud to do 
it. Well, we do arrange our colors, and 
choose them, as well as we can, and 
when we are pretty we are praised for 
it; but if you knew how shaky our prin- 
ciples are! When loud contrasts are 
the chic, we dress loud; but I can re- 
member when washed-out tints were the 
only colors we admitted; and beauti- 
ful girls were equally praised for their 
assortment, I suppose, in both periods. 
Not long ago they were trimming certain 
shades of green with blue: we had been 
brought up against it, you see, all our 
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lives; but Jule and I remarked that blue 
sky and green trees wear well against 
each other in Nature—and in Tennyson, 
you know, Enid’s dress, blue playing 
into green, like the sea; and we actually 
got some large green leaves and cut 
holes in them, and put them around 
Jule’s eyes, which are as blue as china- 
ware. By the by, in regard to the Jap- 
anese colors—if you would put a spoon- 
ful of terrapin on one of those funny 
little painted plates, I would try to ap- 
preciate the combination.” 

“It is the intuitive sense of ladies that 
artists find so disastrous,” pursued the 
painter: “such garbage as they admire! 
They will go into raptures over works 
that have not the first qualities of art— 
heads without bones in them, flesh that 
glitters like porcelain or sags like putty, 
draperies that make you think that nei- 
ther the artist nor his admirer had ever 
looked at a bit of cloth,—and all because 
the man has put what they are pleased 
to call ‘expression’ into them, or deco- 
rated the eyes with tears like chandelier- 
drops. Yet the same young ladies don't 
praise poems that are false in grammar 
or particularly mean in style. That is 
where we are so helpless,” pursued he 
with a smile: “it’s not bad ‘om for a 
painter to intrude into society with color 
that is like the conversation of a negro 
farm-servant, and drawing like a Biddy’s 
first essay on the piano in the absence 
of her mistress.” 

Miss , whose system was now 
supported by the tortoise, like unto the 
Indian Venus, was standing in a posture 
of commanding contemplation in front 
of the painting. Marguerite, in the 
composition by Merle, has risen from 
her chair, and seems about rejecting the 
necklace, which she has been looking 
at in a hand-mirror, and which she is 
lifting from her throat; her spinning- 
wheel is behind her; her girlish face, 
seen directly in front, looks off, as into 
the future, with a prophetic and fore- 
boding expression. Martha sits by, 
laughing and compliant, fishing up oth- 
er jewels from the casket with her long 
transparent nails. Mephistopheles, the 
traditional hook-nosed tempter, smiles 
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over the back of the Gothic chair. The 
figures are life-sized and _ half-length, 
and it is easy to recognize in the Mar- 
guerite a favorite French model of 
Merle’s, whom we are to encounter 
presently in another of his pictures, in a 
different collection also owned in Phil- 
adelphia—a picture in which she is 
changed from a blonde to a brune, but 
with traits otherwise unaltered. 

Miss ——, it is probable, was prepar- 
ing some remarks adapted to the sup- 
posed pecuniary value and poetic ex- 
pressiveness of the canvas, and more or 
less sincere—for when is our sincerity 
so heroic as in the presence of a work 
of art which we are willing to show that 
we have sounded to the bottom ?—when 
the artist gave a new direction to her 
thoughts by putting in 42s word: “Now, 
I would like you, my dear young lady, 
before one elaborate and representative 
picture, to put yourself at the point of 
sight of a painter. I think any one 


would approve of the conscientious 
workmanship of this Merle, the neat 
balance of the composition, the charac- 
ter of the heads, the great finish and 


truth of the hands, the statuesque grace 
of the drapery ; though whether it is a 
merit, in illustrating Faust, to make the 
heroine suggest one of Barbedienne’s 
statuettes, may be a question. Put that 
aside, however, and also leave for a mo- 
ment the conception of the character, 
the grasp shown of Goethe's idea, and 
the look in the eyes of Marguerite as 
she explores the new horizons that are 
opening before her. Of all that the un- 
technical public are as good judges as 
anybody, and you yourself can decide 
on Marguerite’s expression about as ably 
as Apelles could have done.” 

“Thanks for the concession! And 
since you grant me so much, do you 
think the painter has entered into the 
spirit of Mephistopheles? It seems to 
me that there is nothing very diabolical : 
on the contrary, there are his bald tem- 
ples, his toothless mouth, his Don Quix- 
otte nose—poor old patriarch! he smiles 
amiably, like Marguerite’s decrepit 
grandfather—it is only the pointed ear 
and the perpendicular eyebrow that show 
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his fiendish character: take these away, 
and what you have left is old age and 
foolishness.” 

“You are right enough. Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles is philosophy turned 
sour; and it is doubtful if any but a 
German could interpret him properly. 
But see, now, the group as an artist tries 
to see it, as a tableau.” 

“Tam not sure that I skould like to, if it 
means a comptehension of siccative and 
megilp,” said the nimble critic, evad- 
ing responsibility and biting her fan. 
“There, now, in the other room, are 
Laura Delf and Petrarch Packer. She 
is holding a copy of the Earthly Para- 
dise, and trying to understand -his de- 
scription of it; which, as he never read 
it, will be luminous. Perhaps I had 
rather go in and tease them.” 

“The very thing I wanted,”’ said the 
artist with some excitement. “Please 
don’t stir. There you have a very tol- 
erable Jendant to the ‘ Marguerite’—a 
girl in white, with the hair that used to 
surprise the Roman legions in Germany, 
when they said the Teutons were white- 
headed when they were young. She is 
framed by the door. Now look at her 
and look at Merle’s painting.” 

Miss —— coolly made a telescope out 
of her piece of music: “I never thought 
Laura Delf pretty, I confess. But re- 
garded as a picture she is better. Now 
I look, she is even stimulating. How 
the light dies on her throat and neck! 
There is a little tiny flush of red on her 
chin. The complexion is velvet, yet it 
istransparent. Poor Marguerite! Your 
face, in contrast, is a piece of pasteboard 
smeared over with wax! How the light 
plays on her dress! It seems, under the 
candles, like a live, burning, white noon- 
day cloud.” 

“And see,” pursued the artist, “how 
Nature balances its effects. There is a 
high-light on her hair, on her forehead 
and on her shoulder; and then the light 
runs in a cataract down the principal 
fold of her dress. The brightest point 
is on her shoulder, and that is carried 
off by the suffused light of her drapery. 
Nature is always finding, and pointing 
out to you with all her force, these har- 
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monies, like the repetitions in fugues. 
Another thing: I can see, though per- 
haps you cannotat first, little borrowings 
which the different parts of the composi- 
tion take from each other and from the 
surroundings. There is a reflection from 
a purple lambrequin which I can very 
plainly see on the upper modelings of 
her hair—her skirt is a little warmed at 
the side by that maroon table-rover. In 
nature two colors never touch without 
reflecting on each other; yet the clever- 
est artists often forget this. They paint 
from individual models and separate 
costumes on the lay-figure; and they 
patch their studies side by side on the 
canvas, forgetting the reflections that 
would be seen in a group.” 

“And do you really mean,” said Miss 
——, dropping her tube, and bringing 
her handsome eyelashes together for a 
comprehensive review of the neighbor- 
ing beauty, in which technical criticism 
very nearly\obliterated personal rivalry 
—‘‘do you mean that pictures and peo- 
ple are really to be looked at in this 
manner? Are pictures to flash out the 
way a real live girl does under a wax- 
lustre, when she wears pink and white 
point in her first winter ?” 

“ Certainly—what else?’’ replied the 
painter. ‘Art proposes to be the look- 
ing-glass of Nature.” 

“Oh well, you need not take me off 
with proverbs. You see, we don’t live 
among paintings as you do, and we 
really don’t know what degree of per- 
fection paint tries to reach: we are not 
aware, I suppose you would say, of its 
limitations. I see now, perfectly, that 
the girl and the people in the picture 
look flat and dull, as if they had been 
pressed, and their faces look weary—no 
more like Laura's face !—though Laura 
has a snub, / think. But I had no idea 
this was anything wrong: I thought it was 
because it was a Zicture. Why, Laura 
comes out against the gentlemen's coats 
like—I don’t know what—like a vision; 
so real and luminous, yet unsubstantial 
and melting too. I have seen flowers 
against the sun on porches which affect- 
ed me like that. But you never expect 
to have such feelings from pictures.” 
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“Pardon me. I have seen reliefs, and 
values, and saliencies, and quality in 
Titian and Veronese such as I never 
saw in nature. The painter has a more 
limited scale than the sun, but he has a 
brain, which the sun hasn’t, and he can 
arrange harmonies the sun never thought 
of. It is the degeneracy of art in true 
paint-quality which makes us let off our 
very best men with effects that are cheap 
and unambitious. Everybody cannot 
be Titian, but everybody can read Fausé, 
and give us a conception of the heroine 
which will show just how much of the 
poem he has calibre for. And now, I 
suppose, we have agreed that the Merle 
is beautiful, and beautifully finished, but 
waxy and painty in surface as compared 
with Nature. By the by, Miss ——, 
Nature is indebted to you for its vindica- 
tion as an artist, both in regard to figures 
dressed for the street, which you were 
talking of a while ago, and figures under 
artificial light; with whom, though, in 
most cases, Nature certainly has to come 
in at two or three removes.” 

This trifling parlor-conversation has 
been reported in the belief that it con- 
tains a hint for the art-laity about the 
proper method of looking at pictures. 
It does not reveal a//; the difference 
between the glance of an artist at a 
painting and that of an unprofessional 
cannot be made evident in one easy 
lesson ; it is a difference containing all 
the gulf between trained intelligence and 
natural intelligence. But it gives, per- 
haps, a valuable indication or two about 
some of the habits which have become 
second nature to the critical eye, and 
which to the uninitiated are mysteries 
simply because they are unthought of. 

Other pictures owned by Mr. Scott, 
and which Miss ——, proud of her new 
lesson, was led before seriatim, to de- 
velop her new-found critical lore upon, 
are— 

A second picture by Merle, containing 
a mother and child, life-sized, in a wild 
stormy landscape. The sunny hair of 
the beautiful boy blows tempestuously 
against the sky, and the draperies 
around the mother are torn away from 
her person. But that the draperies are 
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not silks and velvet, it would be the 
story of Allan Percy. 

Willems—" The Judgment of Paris.” 
This is remarkably brilliant and alive, 
for the painter. It is a court-festival, 
and the floors are strewn with flowers. 
A cavalier causes two beauties to un- 
mask before the palace dwarf. One 
resembles Juno, the other Venus: the 
goddess of wisdom is far enough away 
from the crazy freak. The dwarf, stout, 
dark, overgrown in muscle and breadth 
of beam, makes his leg with awkward 
gallantry, presenting the fairest lady 
with an apple and a set of teeth, for he 
is smiling from ear to ear. 

Vibert—a barefoot monk is sweeping 
up the sacristy boards, his gown tucked 
petticoat-fashion into his girdle of rope, 
exposing his bony ankles. He leans his 
broom against his shoulder to taste a 
pinch of snuff from his horn box, and 
the sniff is long, savory, attentive and 
delicious. 

Bouguereau — a large, elaborate pic- 
ture of five figures, showing the painter's 
idea of the Golden Age. A young Greek 
nymph, in a dancing posture, is teaching 
the mysteries of Terpsichore to a charm- 
ing child of two years old, naked, gurg- 
ling with laughter, and uncertain on 
its rosy little feet. A boy-child dances 
like a young faun, and beats the tam- 
bourine. Beyond, the father, in his 
Mercury’s hat, contemplates the cheery 
scene, and a grave and beautiful girl, 
recumbent, blows a pipe. It is a grace- 
ful, elegant picture, a rich bit of furni- 
ture; but it is not perfect. The figures, 
in their different flesh-tints, are flat, re- 
lieved like pieces of cardboard against 
the distance. The man has not the air 
of an antique Greek, but of a Parisian 
temporarily waiting for his clothes. The 
principal dancing figure is impossible : 
she is viewed in front below her hips, 
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and in profile above them—a torsion im- 
possible in nature. Behind are spread- 
ing trees, mountains and shepherds. 
This painting, like the large Merle, is 
known to the public by a fine line en- 
graving by Bertinot. 

Zamacois shows the cumber of an 
armorer’s shop. The Vulcan, a fat, 
butcherish Hercules with oily side-locks, 
is riveting the style of helmet called 
salade. A suit of armor on a stand 
near by, with a beak and head some- 
what like a bird, seems to protect him 
like a familiar, an oracular raven. A 
cavalier offers a piece of money. The 
lighting of the composition is singular, 
the high-lights being grouped mostly to- 
gether on one side, until a flash of color 
on a brazen shield is ripped out like an 
oath, far to the left, and balances every- 
thing. 

It is useless to speak ofthe tin-wait- 
er paintings of Verboeckhoven, or the 
candlelight fruit-stall of Van Schendel. 
Herzog has a tarn among the mountains, 
Meyer von Bremen a girl threading her 
needle, whose face is touched with re- 
flected light that is not light, but chalk : 
he has also a group of six enameled 
children playing blindman’s buff around 
apump. Pasini shows a better article, 
a group of Eastern soldiers protecting a 
beauty who rides concealed in her pa- 
lanquin, like Lalla Rookh. There is 
some choice statuary, including Miss 
Hosmer’s “ Puck,” and a beautiful full- 
sized copy in purest marble of the 
“Young Augustus” of the Vatican, the 
most fascinating piece of antique por- 
trait-sculpture. 

These are felicitous, smiling, well-to- 
do Muses, dressed in satin for a rich 
man’s parlor. Starving, desperate, crav- 
ing, defeated’ art is not among the ex- 
amples. It is painting in its court-dress. 

E. S. 
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HE avenue was gay with fluttering 
silks and bright faces, for the mer- 

ry spring sunshine had called all those 
with time to spare into the street. Light 
colors danced and flashed, “ew’’ shades 
sailed in conscious beauty up and down, 
straw hats, crowned with flowers that 
tempted and birds that seemed ready 
to fly, graced pretty heads; for Lent, 
with its gloomy hints of possible sins, 
had passed, and the glorious Easter was 
just over. Out trooped the gay fair, 
never once looking at the cloud no 
larger than a man’s hand which was 
spreading itself over the sky, or pausing 
to remember that some hearts keep Lent 
much longer than the prescribed forty 
days. Every one was meeting his dear- 
est friend apparently, and the busy brown 
sparrows chattered their housewifely ad- 
vice in a most inspiring manner. But 
Leslie Phillips moved through the crowd 
with none of its joyousness. It was not 


that her rustling silk was black, that the 
plume which adorned her hat would have 
made a raven rusty: her face was too 
quiet, not sad, but in perfect poise, as if 
life was over, and now there was nothing 


but to wait. There was no patience in 
this, but rather a quiet scorn of all earth- 
ly things, and not a shadow of feeling. 
On she went among the butterflies, look- 
ing at everything with eyes which saw 
nothing, until a rush of wind and a peal 
of thunder, followed quickly by large 
drops of rain, put the gay crowd to flight. 
Leslie took refuge in a porch with an 
old woman who entreated her to buy a 
bunch of violets. They peeped out of 
their fresh leaves at the stately lady as 
almost without thought she took them 
and bent over their woody fragrance. 

“ They are wild violets,” she said quick- 
ly, laying them back in the basket. 

“Yes, lady, they are rare in the city: 
any one can sell you the others.” 

“I do not care for wild flowers ;”’ and 
Leslie turned and went up the stairs 
near by. 
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They led to a picture-gallery, and she 
wandered carelessly about until she 
stopped abruptly before one small pic- 
ture. It represented a little stream-side 
with an overhanging tree, and a young 
man and woman fishing. The woman’s 
broad hat lay on the grass by her side ; 
at a little distance her lace parasol and 
a sketch-book. She was intent on her 
sport, but her companion was letting his 
line float as he watched her. His face 
could hardly be seen, but hers, with its 
flushed cheeks and eager expression, 
was well in view. It was a quiet, un- 
pretending picture, but Leslie stood as 
if transfixed. She hardly breathed, 
when with a sudden impulse she stepped 
close to the picture and examined the 
grass under the trees. She knew where 
to look, or she could not have found the 
clump of violets, so closely hidden that 
their blue was a suggestion rather than 
a reality. Though her face hardly 
changed, a quick crack followed the 
discovery, and the carved ivory top of 
her parasol dropped to the floor. The 
picture was not signed, and though Les- 
lie in her heart was sure of the artist, 
she purchased a catalogue. The title 
read, ‘This collection comprises the 
principal works of the late Paul Eldon.” 
She read no farther, but quickly asked 
the attendant, “Is Paul Eldon dead ?” 

He did not hear at first, and started 
at the sharp tone in which she put the 
question a second time. “ Yes’m—some 
time ago. Mr. Manchester bought every- 
thing he had in his studio: his pictures 
are on that side of the room,” he replied, 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ How cross some 
women are!” 

Leslie walked slowly away, half hesi- 
tating as if she would ask another ques- 
tion, when she said, partly aloud, “ What 
matter how long or when? He is gone!” 

The picture, No. 25 in the catalogue, 
was entitled “The Trout-fishers,” and 
Leslie sat down before it, eyes and mind 
faraway. Two ladies, making the round 
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of the gallery, paused, and one said to 
the other, “That's pretty good—a na- 
tural attitude of the man.” 

“T think the woman is painted better.” 

“Yes, maybe ; but it’s evidently com- 
position: nobody ever went fishing with 
a lace parasol.” 

“Of course not,” was the reply. “See 
this nice bit of still-life !”’ 

“Very unnatural !’’ said Leslie with a 
bitter smile. “Such a thing never hap- 
pened!” = 

As calm and unimpassioned as ever, 
Mrs. Leslie Phillips took her seat at din- 
ner that evening. Some of the ladies 
at the long hotel table envied her the 
cobweb lace that hardly stirred about 
her slender throat, and one distracted 
mother pointed her out as an example 
to her willful daughter. 

“Such perfect breeding !” said Major 
de Bee, choking himself with his coffee 
for the privilege of escorting her from 
the room. 

But he had no opportunity to enjoy 
her society, for she pleaded an engage- 
ment, and requested that he would call 
a servant and order a carriage for her. 


Shortly she was sitting with Lisette, her 


maid, in Manchester's auction-room. 
Summoning one of the attendants, she 
desired him to purchase 25 for her. 

“What is your limit, madame ?” 

“Nothing : I want the picture.” 

“But, pardon—your name ?” 

“Mrs. Edward Phillips,” with a little 
straightening of the head. 

“Certainly, madame: we knew Mr. 
Phillips well. Any other order?” 

Leslie dismissed him with a slight 
gesture, and sat looking at the back of 
25 as the sale, with its humors and ex- 
citements, proceeded. A gentleman and 
two ladies sat behind her, and their 
comments on the pictures put up filled 
the pauses. The bidding was rather 
dull, and Mr. Manchester had nearly 
exhausted his well-worn stock of jokes, 
when the white- gloved, sable gentle- 
man who presided at the easel put up 
No. 25. 

“Here we are, gentlemen—a nice lit- 
tle bit of romance, and some fine trout 
in the brook if any one is fond of ang- 
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ling. What is bid? what do you say 
to start it?” 

A low figure was named, to which 
Manchester responded, “ Why, the lace 
on that parasol is worth more than that !’’ 

Leslie glanced at her bidder, and the 
obstinate old gentleman in front, who 
attends picture-sales to thwart anxious 
buyers, getting the idea that somebody 
wanted it, began to bid against her. 
Then two others stepped up to the easel 
to examine, and the contest was fairly 
open and severe. Leslie’s agent was a 
practised hand, and ran up only fast 
enough to keep up the opposition. He 
glanced once or twice at her when the 
picture was rapidly doubling its value, 
but she showed no signs of wavering. 
She had not altered her usual easy po- 
sition, but her eyes glowed like fire, giv- 
ing one the impression of intense excite- 
ment, though her face and figure had 
all the calm of complete unconcern. 

‘** Now we'll have some fun,” said one 
of the ladies behind her; “and it’s so 
odd that it should be about this picture !”” 

“Why ?” 

“Because he never would sell it, but 
always kept it in his studio. He had 
a great many offers for it, but always 
refused them, and after he went to Tenth 
street had it in his sleeping-room: George 
saw it there.” 

“How strange! and his death was 
queer, was it not ?” 

“Yes—found dead in his bed. No 
one knew he was ill, though the woman 
who took care of his room testified that 
he seemed much worn for some time.” 

“Not violence ?” 

“Oh no. He lived alone, and did not 
seem to have any one to care for him.” 

“It is unendurable to have that ban- 
died about!” said Leslie under her 
breath, and calling a boy, she sent word 
to her bidder to offer a sum sufficient to 
silence all others. This he was not loth 
to do, and as soon as the picture was 
knocked down Leslie rose to go. She 
sent Lisette for the picture, but the clerks 
refused to let her have it until the close 
of the sale. Leslie summoned her for- 
mer bidder, and finally, by paying a pre- 
mium and leaving as a deposit all the 
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money she had in her purse, obtained 
the picture and returned to her hotel. 
Lisette carried it to her room, drew the 
curtains, placed an easy-chair before the 
soft-coal fire, which dispelled the chill 
of the spring evening, and awaited her 
mistress’s orders. She stood before her 
mirror, seeing none knew what shadows, 
though its smooth surface reflected a 
fine picture. Tall, slender, graceful; a 
small head and white throat beautifully 
set on sloping shoulders ; fair brow, with 
sunny brown hair put back in a classic 
style, against which it protested, try- 
ing to escape in little flowing locks, 
which would have been bewitching if 
they had their own sweet way; purely 
oval face; brilliant mouth, trained to 
impassiveness ; large bluish-hazel eyes, 
with a world of thought and feeling be- 
hind their flashing exterior. She was 
called a handsome woman by those who 
saw her—a cold woman by those who 
knew her. 

“Why, sir’’-—Major de Bee was say- 
ing this moment to his friend—‘I don’t 
believe she ever had a spark of feeling 
for anybody.” 

“ Maybe it was Phillips's fault. He cer- 
tainly must have been the most unsatis- 
factory husband a woman ever had.” 

“Will madame want me?” ventured 
Lisette at last. 

“Yes: bring me my blue gown, and 
take down my hair. 

“Will madame see her new picture ?” 
inquired Lisette after all was in order, 
and still she was not dismissed. 

“No: you may go.” 

“Good-night, madame.” 

““Good-night ;”” and Leslie arose to 
lock the door after her. Then pushing 
back with both hands the wavy locks 
which draped her like a mantle, she stood 
and looked at the picture. “O Paul! 
alone, unfriended, your great heart broke 
with its own sorrow, and where was I ? 
And my husband! I nursed him as a 
wife should when he lay dying in com- 
fort and luxury—a system broken by 
too much pleasure—when, because he 
would not save himself, he died. O my 
Paul! I love you.” 

Down on her knees she dropped by 
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the sofa, barely touching the picture, 
which her hair seemed to caress as it 
hung around the frame. It was but for 
a few moments, and when she rose her 
face was dry. No tears had welled 
from the eyes which now were soft and 
deep, open to be read by one who was 
not there to feel new life at love which 
filled them. Carefully taking the pic- 
ture in her arms, she propped it up on a 
small table near the fire, and stood be- 
fore it, her pliant form gradually assum- 
ing a shy, half-yielding attitude which 
was foreign to it now. 

“My Paul! how beautiful you were!” 
she said, half under her breath. ‘“ What 
gold was like the hair that clustered 
about your forehead ? what sunlight like 
the beard I so longed to touch? You 
were like a god—so tall, straight and 
supple ; and your eyes, I could not bear 
them when they looked at me.” 

A rosy blush stole halfway up her face, 
and then died, lost in the utter pallor 
which took its place as she dropped into 
a chair and hid her eyes. Her little 
watch ticked on, the coal cracked and 
flashed up a flame, and falling apart 
shaped a fairy scene which might il- 
lustrate any story of romance. At last 
Leslie rose, and going to her jewel-case 
took a little book from the lower tray. 
Coming slowly back, she seated herself 
and looked long at the picture before 
she opened the volume: then she softly 
turned to the pages. There were little 
jottings here and there, a sketch or two, 
and a bunch of pressed violets. Only 
a few pages, and as Leslie looked at 
these her face changed: a dimple coyly 
asserted itself in her cheek, a soft pink 
tinted her face, her mouth took happy 
curves, and her hair curled itself into 
wavy locks and careless wimples over 
her brow and neck. When she came to 
the violets, which were the last token in 
the book—after them empty pages—she 
looked from the book to the picture and 
back again, and said, shading her eyes 
with her hand, “I never knew he paint- 
ed that—did not even think he had 
sketched it. I wonder if it was after—” 
She left her sentence unfinished, and 
mused again. 
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The pencil slipped from its place in 
the book, and lightly hit her hand. 
“Yes,’’ she said with a faint smile, “I 
will finish it. No reason why I should 
not write it now.” 

She read the first entry: “Met Paul 
Eldon to-night: he seems to be a pleas- 
ant man, and is as handsome as one of 
his pictures.’"*—‘“Yes, how well I re- 
member! He came up while we were 
on the porch, and the first touch of his 
hand put life into me, it was so firm; 
and how well he talked! and I wore 
blue.” 

Again she turned to the book: “A 
nide to Glen Hollow, Paul Eldon my es- 
cort. I like him.’’—‘ Oh, that was the 
time we raced,” she cried, rising in her 
chair, her cheeks flushing ; “and he in- 
terested me in Max Miiller. Oh, how he 
did ride!” 

The book again: ‘Spent the evening 
with Kitty Claymore—glorious moon- 
light. Paul Eldon came home with me: 
he is a dangerous fellow. He has not 
a cent of money.”—“ Money! money !” 
she cried starting to her feet and snatch- 
ing off her bracelets. “ Yes,’’ resuming 
her seat with a sudden calm, ‘* You your- 
self will make or mar.’ He was a true 
prophet. He stirred in me that night 
what I never wanted to have moved: 
he opened my nature through the very 
doors which I had doubly locked. 

“* Miss Leslie,’ he said, ‘ you are not 
the careless person you seem. There 
are depths to your soul full of wonderful 
beauty: you have a nature which will 
go forth to truth, which will not always 
be satisfied with this tinsel show which 
you now give it.” I laughed and said, 
‘How do you know this wonder? who 
revealed such a hidden mystery to you?’ 

“*T know it because I—’ 

“* Because you have such a nature? 
Oh the vanity of men!’ 

“* You put words into my mouth, and 
I will not dispute,’ he replied, and rais- 
ing my hand to his lips, departed. 

“T was vexed, yet I felt his kiss all 
night. It seemed toclaim me. It was 
this hand: I held my shawl in my right. 
Can you lie there with his kiss ?’’ she ex- 
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with a quick gesture. “There is no 
pledge broken ;”’ and she pushed it aside 
and began to write: 

““My parents were poor, my father a 
country physician. I hardly remember 
my mother, and my father soon married 
again, and had a large family of chil- 
dren. My mother’s sister, only a few 
years older than I, married early a man 
of wealth, and much of my time was 
spent with her. By her I was mainly 
educated, and, when with her, petted 
and indulged in the extreme. At home 
I saw the distress of poverty, the strug- 
gle to maintain even a decent living, 
and learned to hate it. With Aunt Lou, 
who had no children, and who lavished 
everything upon me, I learned to love 
money, and when yet a child made the 
resolve to marry none but a rich man. 
I had many suitors, for t matured young 
and seemed to be attractive, and when 
I attained early womanhood, Aunt Lou 
insisted on having me call her. house my 
home, and only visit my father occasion- 
ally. She intended to have me make a 
good match, and as we were then like 
sisters I aided her. We succeeded ad- 
mirably. It was at Sellendale that I 
met Ned Phillips, and a short time after 
Paul Eldon. There begins my diary. 
I was drawn to him from the first. He 
seemed to find something more in me 
than the belle, and yet I never was 
gayer than with him. But I had no 
thought of danger until the ride to Glen 
Hollow, and then he drew me right out 
of myself. After the walk from Kitty 
Claymore’s, Lou said, ‘Why, Leslie, you 
are positively wonderful. You'd do for 
the queen of beauty.’ I stole a look in 
the glass, and should not have known 
that face with its flush of light and some- 
thing—oh, what ?—in the eyes.” 

The writing ceased for a while, and 
Leslie lay back in the chair with a white 
set face. At last, with a shuddering 
sigh, she shook herself slightly, brushed 
the air as if driving away her thoughts, 
and resumed her task : 

“T saw him constantly. There was a 
gay party at Lou’s and more guests in 
the village, and he was up every day. 
Then there came a lull, and nearly all 
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left except Paul, and he was much alone 
with me. That stormy evening, when 
the others did not get home until late, 
and I played chess with him, he won. I 
was vexed, and showed it. He paused 
in putting up the men, and said, ‘I was 
going to express regret at my victory, 
but if you really care so much I am 
rather glad, for it shows me you played 
the game with purpose.’ 

“*T did,’ I replied. ‘ You are the only 
one who has beaten me this summer, 
and I don't like the sensation.’ 

“Tf we could play on the same side!’ 
he said, standing close to me, but my 
aunt’s voice startled us, and I kept from 
him the rest of the evening.” 

The book slipped, and the leaves flut- 
tered open to a little sketch of a young 
man buffeting the waves of a stormy sea 
to reach a high shore, where a beautiful 
woman stood evidently encouraging him 
as she stretched out her arms and held a 
scroll toward him. 

“That was the day we went to the 
Bear’s Cave and saw the sun set from 
the ridge above. After it was down, and 
the whole sky was glorious with wonder- 
ful tints, he lay on the grass by my side, 
and, looking into my face, told me of 
his life—his struggles to obtain an edu- 
cation, his studies, his hopes for the fu- 
ture and his love of his art: how his eyes 
glowed as he talked! And I sympa- 
thized, and became excited as we plan- 
ned together as if our life was one. I 
prophesied fame and inspired him. At 
last I asked for a sketch as a remem- 
brance, and hedrewthis. How we jested! 
and when I said I did not like his good 
genius because she looked like me, he 
sprang up, bent over me, and taking 
both my hands, said, ‘It is yourself.’ 

“Oh, how time flew! And here too 
is the hammock. How hot that day 
was! I wore a pale blue muslin, with a 
cluster of blush roses at my breast. He 
never spoke of dress, but then he said, 
‘Excuse me, Miss Leslie, but your dress 
is charming, and you—the days of fairies 
are not over yet.’ 

“He had promised to read me some 
poetry, and we went to the orchard. I 
sat in the hammock, and he sometimes 
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stood, sometimes sat. I can hardly re- 
call where he was, for he read some of 
Mrs. Browning’s Portuguese sonnets, and 
he seemed all about me. I hardly breath- 
ed, and if we had then been spirited 
away, I should not have been surprised 
—should have been glad, for’’—" Paul, I 
did love you!” she cried, stretching out 
empty arms. 

“T hardly knew when he stopped read- 
ing: I was perfectly happy, and when 
he took this book from my hand I had 
no thought of refusal. He worked a 
little while, and gave me this sketch of 
myself in the hammock. ‘Perfectly ar- 
tistic!" he said, and bending down so 
that his beard touched my cheek, he 
whispered, ‘and perfectly beautiful !’ 

“I was beside myself, for I was with 
him constantly: we rode, walked, read, 
fished together, and my mind was un- 
folding as it never had done. Lou sin- 
cerely admired him, and used to talk to 
me of the possibility of making a match 
between him and Rose March, the min. 
ister’s daughter. I never said much, 
but smiled to myself at the idea, and, 
feeling sure in my own mind that / 
never should marry him, went on as 


usual. These violets for me, that pic- 
ture for him! It means his life and 
mine. 


“How handsome he was that day as 
he said, ‘ Miss Leslie, will you fish with 
me this afternoon, for I must go away 
to-morrow for a few weeks ?” 

“*Go away!’ I echoed in dismay. 

“*Come with me,’ he replied in that 
voice I had learned to know, and I went. 

“As I took up my parasol he said, 
‘You won't want that toy.’ 

“*Oh yes, let it go with your sketch- 
book—like us, purpose, strength, frivol- 
ity, weakness.’ 

“*Very well, let it come, though you 
have not analyzed rightly.’ 

“That is the exact spot. It was a fine 
pool, and as we had done more talking 
than fishing, I was determined to have 
some sport. In the midst of my ab- 
sorption I felt his eyes upon me, and 
began to blush. I became confused; I 
felt as if I should fly ; I could not endure 
it. At last I threw down the pole and 
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said it was time to go home. I tangled 
the hook in my dress, and would have 
torn it out, but he, dropping on his knee, 
gently disengaged it, and catching my 
eye held my hands to his heart and 
said, ‘ We are at home.’ 

“ His look overcame me. I could not 
speak, and when he gathered these 
violets, and rising put them in my hair, 
I did not wish to resist. We walked 
home hand in hand, and at the gate he 
stopped, looked down into my eyes and 
read my very soul, for I could not con- 
ceal it from him. 

“*Good-bye, Leslie;’ and he kissed 
my neck where the violets drooped. 

“I was too happy. I could not think, 
and lived in another world until the next 
day, when my reason returned. What 
had I done? Really nothing; and this 
must be the end of my fine dreams! 
Leslie Howard could never be a poor 
man’s wife. I did not love this man: 
it was but a fancy. I put this book 
away, and have never opened it since. 
I was cruel, as a woman can be when 
she will, and to prove the truth of my 
assertion in two weeks was engaged to 
Ned Phillips, one of the richest men in 
New York. Aunt Lou was delighted. 
She said: ‘Your uncle feared Paul F1- 
don, but I told him that was folly—that 
you were a girl of sense; and you are, 
my own sweet Leslie.’ 

““My engagement helped me. Ned 
was fond and proud, and I schooled 
myself to regard him alone. I became 
again the gay belle of our circle, and at 
Ned’s urging named an early day for 
our wedding. And then—oh how can I 
write it?’ and the blue veins swelled on 
her forehead while a haunted look came 
into her eyes. 

“It was a perfect October day. The 
air was clear, and the sun warm enough 
to woo one out of doors. The hills were 
bright with fluttering trees, and a ringing 
gladness in the air accorded well with 
the manly tread that came up the walk. 
Ned had just left me, and I was direct- 
- ing our wedding-cards. I knew my fate 
was coming, and though I did not wish 
to look up, I felt forced to do so. 
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“*Don’t move!’ cried Paul, stretching 
out his hand. ‘ Miss Leslie, how beau- 
tiful you are!’ 

“I never can forget his voice, his un- 
utterable tenderness, and the pride and 
joy of his face. I felt like the guilty 
thing I was, and hardening myself held 
out the envelope with his name. He 
grasped my hand. _I drew it away, and 
tried to say in a jesting manner, ‘ You 
shall have yours first of all: look in- 
side.’ 

“With a smile he drew out the cards 
and read them, then looked over the 
table and at me. I sat twisting Ned's 
diamond, which flashed in the sunlight, 
and felt his eyes, for I could not meet 
them. But he looked until I was forced 
to obey the silent command, and when 
I raised mine he left me, and I have 
never seen him since!” 

Leslie fell back as if insensible, when, 
grasping the arm of the chair, she wrote 
hastily : “I married, and soon found that 
my-‘husband was in all'respects a man 
of fashion. I never thought or spoke 
of Paul, but felt as if I were dead—as 
if my life was far away. Ned and I 
lived in outward peace, each going our 
own way, and I hardened into what I am 
now. Since I have been a widow I 
could not rest anywhere, and this is 
what money has brought me !”" 

“Paul, my Paul!’’ she cried, gazing 
with dry eyes at the picture, “did you 
despise me? Is this the tomb of our 
love? You never knew that I learned 
to love you alone. The one good thing 
my husband did was to teach me that, 
and I have suffered. Oh forgive me!’’ 
she cried, dropping before the picture 
on her knees. 

“Why did nothing tell me when he 
died?” she wrote. ‘Only this picture 
given back to me, and this the —” 
Here the pencil broke. 

“Yes, he sharpened it,” she sadly 
said. “My task is over. He knows 
and will forgive. Come to me, Paul!’ 
and clasping the book to her bosom, 
her head fell on the picture, her hair 
veiling her like the blessing of the set- 
ting sun. SARA CONANT. 
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O! could you see this bright world that I see! 
Quick-rolling clouds unfold their colors rare, 
Sunrise and sunset tints, as wild with glee 
I pour my soul in song out on the air, 
Till, the winds falter with the weight they bear. 
I dart down many a bare, brown, crumbling cliff, 
And skimming lands rich with all tropic bloom, 
I sight the dazzling Peak of Teneriffe; 
And next I pierce with my shrill voice the gloom 
That lies in Rome round English Shelley’s tomb. 


Sometimes I stop in some dull fishing-town : 
I see the fishers with their boats by day 
Mending their nets and sails, and watch the brown 
Barefooted children on the sands at play, 
Laughing and singing by the flashing bay. 
Then I fly farther inland, where the hills 
Through autumn rains gleam barren and forlorn, 
When full streams rush to turn the noisy mills, 
And gay girls hurry through the cool wet morn 
To drive the cows or pick the ripe hard corn. 


The frost lies cold on many a northern field 
Whose scanty fruits were gathered long ago: 
The harvests that the sterile northlands yield 
Are safely housed from drifting wind and snow, 
And the locked streams no more with music flow. 
So I to lands of summer, singing, stray: 
I feel the warm south sun about me shine 
As wearily I wing my long, strange way, 
Led by strong scents of spicy gums and wine, 
To Mignon’s land of citron-flower and vine. 


Then I leap up with one tumultuous shout 
Of glee, defiant, silvery and strong: 

The rippling laughter trickles all about, 

The way is upward and the path is long, 
And the whole heaven is trembling with my song. 

Into soft depths of snow-white clouds I dart; 

Then all at once the tinted sky grows gray; 

A strange, faint numbness gathers round my heart; 
A sudden cloud must have obscured the day, 
And blind and sick I drift away—away ! 

MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 
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Servant. There is ten thousand— 
Macbeth. Geese, villain? 
Servant. Soldiers, sir. 

' Macbeth, Act V., Scene 3. 


To the Lords of Convention ’twas Claverhouse spoke, 
Ere the king’s crown goes down there are crowns to 


be broke. 
Bonnie Dundee. | 


Darrel years ago the people of the 
United States were engaged in a 
presidential election which had all the 
interest and solemnity of a great dra- 
ma. The candidates were adopted, one 
might say, by “natural selection,” and 
scanned with the close and careful scru- 
tiny with which the swordsman examines 
the rapier that is to be his reliance ina 
mortal combat. The line between the 
contending parties was so clearly and 
sharply drawn that no one holding any 
political opinions or bound by any po- 
litical ties could hesitate on which side 
to array himself; while the issues were 
felt to be so momentous that no citizen 
could abstain from voting without being 
suspected of indifference, not only to the 
interests of his party, but to the fate of 
his country. 

Anything more unlike this spectacle 
than that which the same arena now 
presents it would be difficult to imagine. 
Instead of a tragedy causing the world 
to hold its breath, we seem to be en- 
gaged in the performance of a farce in- 
tended for its amusement. Parties are 
so little anxious to announce and define 
their principles that they are ready to 
hide them out of sight or to merge them 
in those of their opponents. Champions 
are put forward who are objects of dis- 
trust or aversion to the mass of their sup- 
porters. The marshaling of the troops 
resembles the gyrations of the whirling 
dervishes. Multitudes of voters will de- 
posit their ballots with an inward con- 
viction that they are stultifying them- 
selves, and ruining the cause to which 
they had believed themselves pledged ; 
while men accustomed to act at the dic- 
tate of reason, not at the dictation of 





party, will pause in uncertainty, doubting 
not so much how to vote as whether they 
can vote at all without committing them- 
selves to the support of folly or some- 
thing worse. 

The most singular feature of the situa- 
tion—the saddest or the most ludicrous 
as the spectator may be disposed to re- 
gard it—is the fact that this confusion 
worse confounded, this general and utter 
demoralization, has sprung from the ac- 
tion of a chosen few whose design was 
very different—who had hoped to bring 
order out of chaos, to rouse the nation 
to a keener sense of right and duty, and 
to substitute high aims and noble efforts 
for the ordinary pretences and manceu- 
vres of political factions. When the 
bantling of Reform was first introduced 
to the notice of the country, its weak 
and piping cry was unheeded by the 
masses and heard with jeers by the 
politicians. In Congress the question 
served as a football, to be lazily kicked 
about at intervals of recreation. None 
dreamed that it could be made the cor- 
ner-stone of a new organization—none 
feared that it would prove an apple of 
discord to existing organizations. Sud- 
denly an event occurred which changed 
the aspect of affairs. The taxpayers of 
the great commercial metropolis, made 
desperate by the rule of an oligarchy of 
thieves, combined against their oppres- 
sors and succeeded in throwing off the 
yoke. The ease and rapidity with which 
this operation was accomplished startled 
the country, and were regarded as an 
indication that a wider uprising, a more 
radical revolution, was at hand. The 
politicians were thrown into agitation or 
dismay. The Reformers were filled with 
a new-born hope. Instead of the weary 
struggle to which they had looked for- 
ward, success, as it seemed, was to be 
achieved by a coup-de-main. Hesitating 
and tentative efforts gave place, accord- 
ingly, to preparations for a grand assault. 
A camp was formed. Cohorts of mal- 
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contents from the distressed garrison 
flocked in; the enemy’s army outside 
intimated its readiness to come over in 
a body; a white flag began to rise above 
the citadel; there could no longer be a 
doubt that the standard of Reform would 
float over the walls. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, that standard had been ravished 
from its original bearers, in order that 
it might be entrusted to its wiliest and 
deadliest foes. Its real adherents re- 
mained, as they had been before, a 
mere handful—a handful now in the 
midst of a host—with no choice but that 
of marching in as captives or stealing 
away as deserters. 

We all know how badly they felt about 
it; how the esthetically inclined sought 
consolation in the dulcet tones of the 
piano, and were soothed by its harmo- 
nies into an acceptance of the result; 
how the sterner-minded waxed wroth 
and mutinous, vowed they would get 
back their banner and form a new camp, 
and only subsided into silence when they 
found that the world had ceased to listen 
to them, and was giving its whole atten- 
tion to their captors. ‘’Twas pitiful, 
*twas wondrous pitiful,’ but one is fain 
to acknowledge that it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, and not without a 
strong flavor of poetical justice. The trick 
which had been played was no new de- 
vice. In one well-remembered instance, 
when the Know-Nothing prodigy was 
strangled in the embrace of a body of 
sharp-witted waiters upon Providence, 
the performance had elicited shouts of 
applause. In the present case, when 
questionable means were eagerly grasp- 
ed or deliberately chosen for the ac- 
complishment of a great purpose, the 
result must be acknowledged to have 
partaken of the character of a just ret- 
ribution. The real Reformers, as we 
know, had selected their candidate be- 
fore they went to Cincinnati. They had 
staked their hopes on the nomination of 
Mr. Adams. This being the case, their 
proper course, in our humble judgment, 
would have been to nominate Mr. Ad- 
ams, acting on their own responsibility 
and with entire independence. They 


had cut loose from one of the two great 
Vou. X.—23 
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parties that have divided the country ; 
they had no sympathies or affinities with 
the other; their demand, by its very na- 
ture, was an appeal to the people against 
both. They ought, then, in a spirit of 
fearlessness and trust, to have commit- 
ted their cause and their nomination di- 
rectly to the people. They might, we 
believe, have done so with a well-found- 
ed confidence. A cause when repre- 
sented by a man ceases to be a mere 
theory, and becomes a vital and tangible 
principle, recognized as an object of 
practical effort, because capable of lead- 
ing to practical results. The seasonable 
nomination of Mr. Adams by a body 
of men standing aloof from and rising 
above the plans and manceuvres of ex- 
isting parties, would have given a great 
impetus to the cause of Reform and 
a blow to all hostile organizations. It 
would have crystallized the vague as- 
pirations which were floating in the pub- 
lic mind, and would have brought to a 
focus the more definite desires of those 
who by character, by occupation or by 
position are led to take broad views and 
to consider general consequences. Re- 
form would have gained adherents, not 
by a wholesale sprinkling of interested 
converts, but by a natural principle of 
accretion; and if it had failed in the 
struggle, it would at least have come 
forth pure and without reproach, ‘eres 
et rotundus —\aunched, equipped and 
manned for future contests. 

But the Reformers, credulous and 
over-sanguine as they showed them- 
selves on some points, were men of little 
faith, They knew that it was partly 
through the dearth of other issues that 
the one which was vital with them had 
gained notoriety; that they owed their 
possession of a coign of vantage to the 
wavering and dissensions of the regular 
combatants; that their ideas had not 
yet been firmly grasped by the masses ; 
and that their numbers were still small 
and unorganized. Had these considera- 
tions kept them in a state of inactivity, 
there would have been little ground for 
wonder or for censure. Unhappily, the 
course they adopted was that of swelling 
their ranks with the discontented of ev- 
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ery class, and preparing for an alliance 
with one of the two organized armies 
already in the field. We say nothing of 
compacts, express or implied. But of 
what value is a combination to secure an 
election if there is to be no co-operation 
afterward? and how can there be a sin- 
cere co-operation between any party, as 
now constituted, and a cause which can 
hope to succeed only through a process 
of disintegration and reconstruction ? 
Let us look a little into this question 
of Reform, with a view to making plain- 
er its unfitness for such methods. We 
confine the inquiry to what is techni- 
cally known as the Reform of the Civil 
Service. Revenue Reform and similar 
measures are matters of detail, matters 
of expediency, measures which may be 
extorted from any administration by a 
kind and degree of pressure not unusu- 
ally applied, measures which, if found 
to rest on a sound basis, would be sure 
to follow a radical amendment of the 
political system. Civil Service Reform 
is itself such an amendment. It lies at 
the root of all improvement, and, like 
other radical changes, it cannot be ef- 


fected by any partial effort or ordinary 
mode of action. 

There are, in round numbers, fifty 
thousand offices at the disposal of the 
Federal government,* and each change 
of administration is followed by a new 


distribution of these offices. For every 
office there are probably, on an average, 
ten candidates, each with a body of 
backers more or less interested in his 
success. The absurdity of this system 
as a mode of getting the business of the 
government carried on needs no com- 
ment. The waste it entails, the in- 
efficiency it engenders, the robbery it 
incites, are evils of no common magni- 
tude, and are seen and known of all 
men. Yet they sink into insignificance 

*According to Mr. Jenckes’s Report the civil service 
included, in 1868, fifty-three thousand office-holders, 
** exclusive of that class which are required by law 
and by the Constitution to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate.”” Of this number about thirty thousand were 
employed in the postal department, and it was only 
to the remainder that Mr. Jenckes’s bill, providing 
for a change in the mode of appointment, was intend- 
ed to apply. No measure thus limited will meet the 
requirements of the case. 
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when compared with the deeper and 
subtler evils indirectly produced—the 
poison diffused through the whole po- 
litical body, the infection communicated 
to the social system, the dangers to the 
national life. To get or keep offices, to 
secure appointments or removals, to in- 
trigue, manceuvre, scheme, bargain and 
bribe with reference to office-getting and 
office-giving, forms the main or sole busi- 
ness of a vast number of persons; and 
inasmuch as all this has to be managed 
by political machinery, and not by the 
simpler process of private buying and 
selling—which would be a far less in- 
jurious method—these persons aim to 
control the machinery, and to guide all 
its movements in subservience to their 
own objects. Mingled and co-operating 
with the office-seekers are the aspirants 
for places in the gift of the people, the 
whole constituting the class known in 
common parlance as the politicians—a 
term indicating the general perception 
of their activity and influence in the po- 
litical field, and so used as to indicate 
also the general sense of their selfish- 
ness and incompetence. It is, in fact, 
a lucus-a-non-lucendo designation, for 
with politics properly so called, with 
the consideration of any line of policy 
as affecting the welfare or the honor of 
the nation, the politicians are less con- 
cerned than any other class. They are 
obliged, it is true, to watch every move- 
ment, to examine every measure, to esti- 
mate the popular strength of every prin- 
ciple or idea. But all this they do only 
with reference to the bearing of each on 
their own particular plans and aspira- 
tions ; and whether they seek to urge or 
to impede the movement, to shape or 
cripple the measure, to foster or stifle 
the principle, they know nothing or care 
nothing about its intrinsic merits or im- 
portance. They commonly work in the 
interests of their party, for this is the 
enginery by which their objects are to 
be attained, and without which they 
would be powerless ; but in critical sea- 
sons, when some ground-swell gives no- 
tice of an approaching tempest, they are 
prepared to desert their party if need be, 
to betray it if need be, to destroy it if 
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need be. At such times, it is true, they 
are apt to be mistaken in their calcula- 
tions. In contrast with the hollow and 
factitious excitements which they know 
how to get up, to direct and to allay, the 
real storm is a mystery of which they 
neither understand the causes nor can 
measure the strength, and, taken by sur- 
prise, they are often overwhelmed by the 
waves or driven at random by conflict- 
ing winds. But in ordinary times their 
step is sure, their vision keen, their 
strategy unerring. Astute and expert 
beyond any similar class known to his- 
tory, they guide every movement and 
control every situation. They draw up 
the programme and regulate the action. 
They are the masters, and the people 
are the tools. 

If this system is to be permanently 
engrafted on our political institutions, 
their ultimate destiny cannot be doubtful. 
To believe that it can breed anything 
but evil, or that the evil can be otherwise 
than fatal, is to reject all the teachings 
of history. The stagnation and anarchy 
that have enfeebled for ages the once 
great and heroic Spanish race, the terri- 
ble calamities that at remote and recent 
epochs have befallen the French peo- 
ple, are modern examples of that law 
of retribution through which a deep taint 
in the political system tends to disorgan- 
ize or to paralyze a nation. Nor is evi- 
dence wanting to prove that the unpar- 
alleled advantages of our own country 
have brought no exemption from the 
action of this law. Has our Civil War 
left no recollections but those of triumph? 
Are its warnings to be for ever disregard- 
ed? Is slavery the only evil from which 
such a contest can spring? or, to bring 
the question nearer home, was slavery 
the sole cause of ¢hat contest? Were 
not the intrigues and the insults, the vio- 
lence and the subserviency, the broken 
compromises and the constant encroach- 
ments which rendered a peaceable solu- 
tion of the difficulty impracticable, in a 
great measure the work of “the politi- 
cians’’ and the direct result of that sys- 
tem by which the race is engendered 
and perpetuated? Are there no ques- 
tions in the present, will there be none 
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in the future, which under the same 
treatment may grow into festering sores, 
lead to new ruptures and end in equal 
or greater convulsions ? 

There is no need to argue these points. 
Apres nous le déluge must be the motto 
of those who disregard them. The only 
question with men who have pondered 
the subject has already come to be, 
Where is the remedy? We believe that 
the remedy is not far to seek. We are 
not called upon to discuss the provisions 
of Mr. Jenckes'’s bill or the recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. 
The method of appointment, the ques- 
tion of competitive examinations, do 
not concern us here. These are matters 
of very great importance for securing 
the efficiency of the Civil Service; but 
the single point to which our view is at 
present directed is its purification, and 
for this end the first, the essential, the 
indispensable thing is to return to the 
early practice of the government—to 
restore and firmly establish the principle 
that the tenure of office shall be “ during 
good behavior.”” Let there be no gen- 
eral removals, and there can be no 
general scrambling; the great army of 
office-seekers will be compelled to dis- 
band; the politicians of the present 
stamp, as a class, will find their occupa- 
tion gone, and, deserting a field which 
will have lost all its attractions for them, 
they will either, for their own blessed- 
ness and ours, seek the paths of honest 
industry, or, devoting themselves to a 
different line, have an equal chance of 
meeting with their just deserts. We are 
far from pretending that by such a 
change our political system would be 
rendered perfect, or that we should even 
have reached a stage at which we could 
afford to ‘‘rest and be thankful.”” Evils 
inherent in our form of government, 
evils inseparable from all forms of gov- 
ernment, would remain; occasions for 
reform would for ever exist; new diffi- 
culties and new dangers would con- 
stantly arise to perpetuate the struggle 
by which good is achieved. But at least 
there would be an end of that gigantic 
conspiracy which has so long held the 
Republic in its suffocating grasp—which 
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augments every evil, impedes every re- 
form, and tends to render the struggle 
unavailing and hopeless. Those insti- 
tutions which we hold up as an example 
to the world would be in a position to 
assert all the virtue that is in them, and 
the nation would be enabled to meet the 
difficulties and dangers of the future 
with unhampered strength. 

The remedy, therefore, to the extent 
to which it goes, is simple and efficient. 
But to get it applied, to retrieve the 
false step by which we were precipitated 
into the abyss, here lies the difficulty— 
a difficulty which can never be sur- 
mounted until it is fairly faced, its nature 
comprehended, and all hope of relief 
through tortuous methods and sharp de- 
vices laid definitely aside. To expect 
such a reform as is needed from the ac- 
tion of existing parties is to hope that 
the bane will furnish its own antidote. 
These organizations are held together 
by the very bands which it is essential 
to burst, and controlled by the influences 
which we seek to get rid of. That they 
have caught up the cry, and undertaken 
to deal with the question, is the most 
ominous feature of the situation. The 
substitutes they may be expected to 
frame, the counterfeits they will try to 
palm upon us, can only have the effect, 
if accepted, of complicating the evil and 
prolonging its existence. If, indeed, the 
public mind were already penetrated with 
a conviction of the danger, and the 
public voice were sending forth an im- 
perative demand for deliverance, there 
could of course be no refusal and no 
evasion. But all the indications show 
that this is far from being the case. The 
hope of kindling such a sentiment by a 
sudden flash vanished with the single 
chance of giving it an immediate prac- 
tical effect. The Reformers have their 
struggle still before them. They must be 
content to labor and to wait. They must, 
in accordance with the old and sound 
maxim, begin by reforming themselves. 
They must eschew all temptations to 
resort to crooked methods or make cun- 
ning supply the place of wisdom. They 
must let their example confirm and illus- 
trate their arguments. They must show 
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| themselves true “ soldiers,” and not risk 


the discomfiture and the ridicule incur- 
red by gabbling “ geese.” 


“But stay!” we hear some voices ex- 
claiming: “the assumptions on which 
this reasoning proceeds are contradicted 
by notorious facts. Reform has not lost 
its chance; its adherents have not been 
thrust aside; its banner is upborne by its 
rightful bearers, and surrounded by a host 
which has no need to shadow its num- 
bers with the boughs of Birnam Wood. 
Led by ‘ Old Siward,’ than whom 

An older and a better soldier none 

That Christendom gives out, 
marshaled by captains of courage and 
experience in whom ‘revenges burn,’ a 
well-appointed army is marching upon 
the castle, resolute to enter it and dis- 
possess the ‘tyrant.’ The triumph of 
Mr. Greeley and the Democratic party 
will be the triumph of Reform.” 

We are not concerned to analyze the 
strange composite which is thus forced 
upon our notice—one which strangles 
laughter and throws caricature into de- 
spair. How the assimilation is to be 
perfected—whether the Democratic party 
will absorb Mr. Greeley, or Mr. Greeley, 
as his admirers assure us, is big enough to 
absorb the Democratic party—is wholly 
immaterial to our present inquiry. It is 
sufficient to observe that from Mr. Greeley 
and the Democratic party, collectively or 
separately, no true measure of reform is 
to be expected, for the simple reason that 
neither separately nor collectively have 
they promised any such measure. It 
has been common to say of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention that its proceedings 
ended in a “fizzle.” It would be more 
correct to say that they were a fizzle at the 
outset. Long before the nomination was 
made the position of the Reformers must, 
one would suppose, have become clear 
to themselves. If they really took part 
in framing the Platform or in greeting it 
with assent, the question of Macbeth in 
the motto to this article is a highly per- 
tinent one, and cannot be answered as 
it was by the frightened servant. No 
such bag of wind, we venture to say, was 
ever sent forth for the edification of the 
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world as this “Second Declaration of 
Independence.”” Emptier truisms were 
never spouted in a debating-club—more 
harmless thunder never reverberated 
from the lofts of a theatre. An excep- 
tion must be made in favor of the fifth 
article, which alone deals with the sub- 
ject of Reform, and in which there are 
puzzles as well as truisms, and a thun- 
der not altogether harmless. This is the 
longest plank in the Platform. It is also 
the broadest. Need we add that it is 
the thinnest? The explosions of false 
grammar, by which any meaning that 
the preamble might have been intended 
to contain is violently driven out, are 
capped by the illogical and mischievous 
paradox of the conclusion : 

“Fifth - The.Civil Service of the Gov- 
ernment has become a mere instrument 
of partisan tyranny and personal ambi- 
tion, and an object of selfish greed. It 
is a scandal and reproach upon free in- 
stitutions, and breeds a demoralization 
dangerous to the perpetuity of republican 
government. We therefore regard such 
thorough reforms of the Civil Service as 
one of the most pressing necessities of 
the hour; hat honesty, capacity, and 


fidelity constitute the only valid claim to 
public employment; zat the offices of 
the Government cease to be a matter of 
arbitrary favoritism and patronage, and 
that public station become again a post 


of honor. Zo this end it ts imperatively 
required that no President shall be a 
candidate for re-election.” 

“Such reforms’’—as what, forexample ? 
“We regard ... ¢hathonesty, capacity 
and fidelity constitute the only valid 
claim ;” “weregard . . . ¢hat the offices 
of the Government cease to be a matter 
of arbitrary favoritism and patronage.” 
Are we in the indicative or imperative or 
subjunctive mood? Had we chosen the 
infinitive could we have been more in- 
definite? “We regard . . . that public 
station become again a post of honor,” 
and “to this end ’’—here we escape from 
ambiguity, having our little nostrum quite 
ready, however we may have stammered 
over the diagnosis—"it is imperatively 
required that no President shall be a 
candidate for re-election.” 
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Here, then, is the Reform we are 
promised—here is the physic which is to 
purge our land and restore it “to a sound 
and pristine health.” In this proposal 
the nomination of Mr. Greeley was al- 
ready prefigured. The “One-Term Prin- 
ciple” is the pet child of his adoption. 
That he firmly believes in it we cannot 
doubt, for his faith in hocus- pocus 
amounts to a religion. That it was ac- 
cepted in all sincerity by the managers 
of the Democratic party seems equally 
certain. It accords with their practice 
from a period now sufficiently remote. 
It is the natural outcome of that theory 
of ‘Rotation of Office”’ by which they 
supplemented their original one of par- 
tisan appointments and removals, and 
completed the abasement of government 
employment and political service. It 
will be one more step in wresting from 
the people their control over national 
affairs, and depriving them of the con- 
sciousness of their rights and duties, in 
taking away from the Executive all sense 
of responsibility to the country, in degra- 
ding the office, and in throwing all power 
into the hands of party leaders, who will 
squeeze the orange and then cast it aside. 
Let this principle be established, and we 
shall not long have to discuss the choice 
between such men as General Grant and 
Mr. Greeley : it will soon lie between the 
Tweeds and the Morrisseys. Intrigue 
and corruption will have done their worst, 
and there will be no longer any hope of 
attaining Reform except by the path of 
Revolution. 

It is curious to observe how those who 
are for ever proclaiming the infallible 
wisdom of the people are anxious to 
limit its exercise—how those who are 
ready to vaunt the immaculateness of 
their candidates propose to treat them 
as incapable of honesty or virtue. They 
stimulate every ignoble ambition, and 
allow no play to the noblest. They ap- 
ply to the highest office a system which 
degrades the lowest. They proceed on 
the assumption that only the basest mo- 
tives can operate in political life, that all 
political aspirations must proceed from 
the meanest desires, that the place of 
greatest responsibility should be that of 
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And this is their means 
** once more 


the least trust. 
of making “ public station 
“a post of honor /” 
Those who most condemn our present 
political system have never, it must be 
confessed, taken so low a view of its 
workings as is implied in this scheme 
for its amendment. Whatever may be 
thought of the character and acts of 
some who have filled the presidential 
chair, it will hardly be contended that 
there has been any instance of utter for- 
getfulness of its responsibilities. Sub- 
serviency to party interests, connivance 
in jobs and intrigues, have been car- 
ried to their utmost limits, yet never, 
we are inclined to think, without some 
sense of the fact that there was a coun- 
try behind to whom an account must 
be rendered. Our Presidents have often 
mistaken the course of public opinion, 
have sometimes sought to blind or mis- 
lead it, but they have never utterly ig- 
nored and contemned it, have never 
been destitute of a perception that, what- 
ever might be effected by chicanery, 


they must be able to point to some mea- - 


sure or some line of policy which the peo- 


ple might be expected to approve. If 
there has been any exception it has been 
in cases where the hope of re-election 
was absent or faint. 

But if it has been otherwise, if corrupt 
means are the only ones that have been 
relied upon to secure a re-election, where 


lies the cure? Shall we limit an author- 
ity which has been grossly abused, or 
shall we leave it in full operation, and 
only take away any sense of responsi- 
bility naturally connected with its exer- 
cise? The power of arbitrary removals 
and appointments was a gross usurpa- 
tion from the first. It was never con- 
templated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution; it was never wielded by any 
President before Jackson ; it is not exer- 
cised or claimed by any constitutional 
sovereign or minister in Europe. It is 
no part of the legitimate functions of 
government. It is not only pernicious 
in its effects, but unrighteous in its ori- 
gin. It is the child of despotism, and 
has no place in free institutions. It is 
not a trust illegally perverted, but a pre- 
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rogative illegally created. There is but 
one way to deal with it, which is to sup- 
press it. This is not Mr. Greeley’s view. 
Its existence is not odious to him, but 
sacred. He worships the idol, and only 
objects to the priest. To the end, he 
tells us, “that there shall be a real and 
not merely a simulated Reform in the 
Civil Service of the Republic, it is indis- 
pensable that the chief dispenser of its 
vast official patronage shall be shielded 
from the main temptation to use his 
power selfishly by a rule inexorably for- 
bidding and precluding his re-election.” 
“Patronage,” forsooth! What right has 
this word in the mouth of an American 
politician—a word which, by its origin 
and meaning, proclaims inequality of 
classes and the necessity of a depend- 
ence on personal favor for political ad- 
vancement? And we are not to pray 
that we may not be led into temptation, 
but that we may be shielded from it=+- 
an expressive euphuism, implying our 
willingness to confront it. Finally, we 
are told, in the exquisite letter which 
Senator Schurz has extracted from his 
reluctant candidate, and with which he 
is so completely satisfied, that “a Presi- 
dent should be above the hope of future 
favor: he should dread nothing but the 
accusing voice of history and the in- 
exorable judgment of God.” Here is 
Czsarism with a vengeance! We aie 
to reign by divine right, and be respon- 
sible to the Divinity alone! The people 
are not to judge us: we are to be left to 
the accusing voice of history! Perhaps, 
however, history will have nothing to 
say about us. 

There lurks in this One-Term Theory, 
and in the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported, a fear, visible though unexpress- 
ed, that if a single gate be left ajar a 
statesman worthy of the public con- 
fidence, and fitted to win it, may one day 
enter the arena, and the creatures who 
now jostle and out-clamor each other be 
reduced to their proper level. That a 
true measure of Reform might in time 
lead to such a result we cannot under- 
take to deny. But there is surely little 
reason to apprehend it in the existing 
state of things. No new barrier is need- 
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ed to keep high ability and noble ambi- | with foreign nations we are to recognize 


~ tion from the avenues that lead to polit- 
ical eminence. Instinctively they turn 
in every other direction, and refrain 
from mingling with the herd that presses 
hitherward. Great men do not come to 
us unbidden and unsought. If we do not 
want them, it is pretty certain we shall 
not get them. We shall continue to have 
little men — a succession of such, grow- 
ing, if that be possible, ‘‘ beautifully less,” 
and groveling even when they climb. 
Turning from Mr. Greeley to his active 
supporters, we find the Democratic or- 
gans wholly silent on the subject of 
Reform. They are too shrewd, and, we 
verily believe, too honest, to prolong a 
cry which has long since dwindled to an 
empty echo. The Liberal Republicans, 
on their part, seem to be generally ob- 
livious that the subject had ever formed 
any portion of their programme. Col- 
onel Ethan Allen, the chairman of the 
National Committee appointed at Cin- 
cinnati, in his speech, delivered July 
12, on the occasion of entering on the 
duties of his office, enumerated the prin- 
ciples announced in the Platform, which 
he eulogized in evident good faith as 


“broad enough for all parties and creeds 
to stand upon”’—in other words, as being 
the string of empty truisms which for 


the most part itis. Yet to make it con- 
form to this description he was com- 
pelled to leave out all specific mention 
of Reform and the grand panacea, and 
to content himself with saying that “it 
proclaims that all are to be made equal 
before the law; the ‘olive branch’ must 
take the place of the bloody ‘laurel’ of 
the war; the civil and not the military 
law, or rather the heart not the ‘ mailed 
hand,’ must be supreme; the people, as 
they ought, shall decide for themselves 
on questions of revenue and taxation; 
the Constitution, with all its amend- 
ments, shall be preserved and be obey- 
ed; the public honor is to be preserved 
in promptly meeting every obligation, 
financial or otherwise; the soldier and 
the sailor, who remembered their flag in 
the hour of danger, are not to be for- 
gotten now; and, grandest among so 
many noble pledges, in our intercourse 





no rule of morals different from that be- 
tween individuals: we are to demand 
nothing but the right—we are to submit 
to nothing that is wrong.” From this 
sweet and succinct statement it follows 
that Civil Service Reform has sunk whol- 
ly out of sight, and that the main issue 
of the campaign is to be the manage- 
ment of the Geneva arbitration ! Senator 
Schurz, as we have incidentally noticed, 
has felt it incumbent upon him to revive 
for a brief moment the neglected topic, 
and to confer with his venerable chief on 
the subject of giving some distinct pledge 
in regard to it. On this point we shall 
only add that his satisfaction with the 
mystic utterances thus evoked goes far 
to satisfy us that, in setting up for a Re- 
former, Senator Schurz has egregiously 
mistaken his vocation. 


What Reform has to expect from Mr. 
Greeley and his allies has been suf- 
ciently gathered from their declarations. 
What it has to expect from the Re- 
publican party as now constituted may 
be still more clearly gathered from its 
acts. The Philadelphia Convention ju- 
diciously stole a little of the harmless 
thunder of Cincinnati, and judiciously 
refrained from stealing the portion which 
was not harmless. But on this subject 
of Reform the Liberals and the Demo- 
crats could give us only promises, while 
the Republicans have a record to point 
to. That record is so clear that it need 
not detain us a moment. During the 
four years in which the subject has been 
pressed upon Congress the Republicans 
have preserved their undisputed ascend- 
ency, and if they wanted Reform had 
only to will it. That they did not want 
it is the reason we have not got it, and 
a continuance of their ascendency is 
clearly not the means to obtain it. Un- 
der their rule deterioration has been 
steadily going on, with effects visible in 
all parts of the machinery, from the 
composition of Congress to the condition 
of the smallest custom-house. 

But among those who assent to these 
conclusions, and who are even loud in as- 
serting them, are some who contend that 
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General Grant, in this respect, stands on 
a different footing from his ‘party; that 
his record is of a different complexion ; 
that he has been zealous in advocating 
Reform and active in the effort to estab- 
lish it; that if he is re-elected we may 
confidently expect it to be secured 
through his agency and influence. On 
the other hand, General Grant comes 
before the country for the second time 
with an arraignment hanging over him 
such as no former President has had to 
encounter, even in the case of actual 
impeachment. He has been solemnly 
denounced as being in his own person 
the great embodiment and representative 
of that corruption which Reform is to 
cleanse away; as having violated the 
Constitution, conspired against the lib- 
erties of the nation and sought to estab- 
lish a military despotism; as guilty of a 
list of crimes which, if proved, would 
make him, in the language of Macduff, 
Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. 

Before expressing any opinion as to the 
truth of these charges it will not be unin- 
structive or wholly irrelevant if we glance 


at the position and the career of the dis- 
tinguished person by whom the indict- 
ment has been drawn up. 

Mr. Sumner is, beyond question, the 
most prominent — perhaps we should 
say, the most eminent—of our living 


public men. His experience, his attain- 
ments, all his salient characteristics, what 
he has done and what he has undergone, 
have combined to place him on a height 
where all his actions are watched and 
all his words are listened to. Although 
‘he owed his original elevation to the 
Senate to the most shameless combina- 
tion and bargain that ever disgraced our 
political history,* his personal incorrupt- 


* In his letter of July 29th, Mr. Sumner, by way 
of defending the coalition of Mr. Greeley and the 
Democrats, says: ‘ Democratic votes helped make 
*me Senator from Massachusetts, as they also helped 
‘make my excellent friend, Mr. Chase, Senator from 
‘Ohio, and will help make Horace Greeley President. 
But neither Mr. Chase nor myself was, on this ac- 
count, less faithful as Free Soilers [sc], and, answer- 
ing for myself, I know that I never became a Demo- 
crat or lapsed under Democratic control.’”” But he 
omits to add that as a part of the same transaction 
Massachusetts came under Democratic rule, and that 
if his own conscience was clear, the consciences of a 
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ibility has been as fixed and unques- 
tioned as that of Robespierre, and his 
inflexible adherence to his principles 
and purposes as remarkable as that of 
Mazzini. Resembling these men in the 
qualities we have mentioned, and per- 
haps not in these alone, he offers a strik- 
ing contrast in almost all respects to | 
the man in whom America has realized 
her ideal of practical statesmanship— 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln, his 
biographer tells us, “was always for an 
expedient when an expedient would 
answer — a compromise when a com- 
promise was possible.” “He was cau- 
tious and moderate in the expression 
of his sentiments.” He sought always 
to avoid obstacles and to conciliate op- 
ponents, though he would not purchase 
their support, or even accept their alli- 
ance unless satisfied that there had been 
a real change in their views and prin- 
ciples.t In all his controversies he ab- 
stained from personalities, cast no im- 
putations on the characters of those who 
differed with him, and made no attacks 
for the mere purpose of wounding them. 
He consulted public opinion in regard to 
the seasonableness of a measure, and 
waited for the people to be abreast of 
him before he attempted to lead them on. 
Tact was displayed in all his speeches 
and proceedings, and was as conspicu- 
ous as his firmness of will, the sound- © 
ness of his judgment, or as the kindness 
of heart and sterling honesty of nature 
that endeared him to his countrymen of 
all classes, colors and opinions. Some 
of these traits may not always be found 
united with the loftiest principles — 
none of them will perhaps be reckoned 
among the highest by those who dwell 


good many of his fellow Free-Soilers must have been 
severely wrung. Those of the Democrats who voted 
for him could not, we suppose, be expected to concern 
him ; but the notion that a bargain of this kind is one 
by which everything can be got and nothing need be 
given, is a new one. 

+ When Senator Douglas wished to form a com- 
bination with the Republicans of Illinois, and many 
of them were eager to embrace the alliance, Mr, Lin- 
coln opposed and defeated it, while refraining, with 
his accustomed moderation, from any harsh expres- 
sions. ‘* Whenever, 7/ ever,”’ he said, ‘‘ he and we 
can come together on Jrinciple, so that our great 
cause may have assistance from his great ability, I 
hope to have opposed no adventitious obstacle.” 
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in a region of abstractions and ideals. 
But they are indispensable for those who 
seek to ‘rule in the city,’’ whether “over 
men” or “over horses.”"* They qualify a 
man for the highest position, and en- 
able him to render priceless service in 
the lowest. Often, too, they serve to 
distinguish the man who has identified 
himself with a cause from the man who 
has identified a cause with himself. 
In Mr. Sumner these qualities are 
“conspicuous by their absence.’’ The 
suaviter in modo has appeared to him 
incompatible with the fortiter in re. 
Wedded to what has seemed to him the 
greatest of causes, marching toward the 
loftiest of heights, he has neither swerved 
nor bent, but has walked with head erect, 
not picking his path, not calculating his 
course. His eyes are ever fixed upon 
the goal, and the straight line is the only 
one he knows. The end being always 
clear to his perceptions, which are always 
undimmed, he will not recognize any di- 
versity of means. He has never sought 
assistance, welcomed counsel or endeav- 
ored to disarm opposition. “Doubts and 
scruples”. have never shaken Aim. “I 
never asked,”’ he tells us, “who were my 
associates or how many they would num- 
ber. In the consciousness of right I was 
willing to be alone.” The sincerity of 
this declaration is attested by the fact 
that, with all his familiarity with the arts 
of oratory, persuasion, the most effective 
and the chief, is one which he has seldom 
or never employed. Invective and de- 
nunciation, un the other hand, he has 
cultivated to their extremest point. But 
for the innumerable quotations by which 
he allows us to perceive the variety of his 
knowledge, we might suppose that his 
classical reading had been confined to 
the Prilippics. They have at least been 
‘ the models on which his oratory has been 
formed. Virulence holds the same place 
in his method as /’audace did in that of 
Danton. Never has he sought to allay 
an excitement, to smooth away a diffi- 


* As Mr. Sumner justly prides himself on the accu- 
racy of his scholarship, he will no doubt thank us for 
calling his attention to the fact that in the passage 
from Plato which he has translated and prefixed to 
his speech, év tj woAet should have been rendered, 
not “in the céty,” but “in the state.” 
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culty or to heal a division. One might 
almost say, indeed, that in his long ca- 
reer there has been no breach into which 
he has not thrust a wedge, no wound 
into which he has not dropped a poison. 
At the outset of the great struggle for 
the overthrow of slavery he embittered 
it by his fierceness and his acrimony, 
and great as were the direct services he 
rendered, his indirect services, if such 
they can be called, in provoking violence 
and outrage that drew forth the indigna- 
tion of the country, were immeasurably 
greater. In the rupture that took place 
between Andrew Johnson and the party 
that had elected him, Mr. Sumner was 
among the most active in fanning the 
quarrel and driving it to extremities; and 
if any one wishes to find an excuse for 
the poor irritable occupant of the presi- 
dential chair, he has only to turn to the 
Senator’s own account of the lectures 
with which he had been wont to goad 
him. In our dispute with England aris- 
ing out of her conduct during the war, 
the recollection of that absurd and in- 
flammatory oration which, but for the 
calm good sense of the nation, would 
have plunged us into another conflict, has 
been revived by its disastrous “indirect 
consequences ;”” and while we willingly 
admit that if the negotiations had been 
conducted by Mr. Sumner they would 
have been differently managed, and 
would have been quickly broken off, 
yet he-cannot escape a large share of 
the responsibility for our having been 
plunged into the slime through which 
we have had to wriggle with an eel-like 
sinuosity. Finally, in the discords that 
have arisen within the Republican party 
Mr. Sumner has concentrated all his 
energies to heighten them, pouring into 
the speech in which he summoned the 
President before the bar of the nation all 
the venom that could be distilled by pas- 
sion and rhetoric. The sense of injury 
which so intensifies its tone may form 
some excuse for the animosity displayed 
in it, but must throw a corresponding sus- 
picion over its statements and arguments. 
Nor with all the sympathy that was felt 
for Mr. Sumner when he lost his posi- 
tion on the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
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was there any certainty that a wrong had 
been done to him. He himself cannot 
have forgotten that when Lord Brough- 
am, a man of far greater capacity and 
a far wider range of knowledge—one, 
too, who had rendered incomparably 
greater services. to his party and his 
country —was dropped from the Whig 
Ministry as reconstituted by Lord Mel- 
bourne, it was readily understood that 
his domineering temper, impatient spirit 
and want of tact made the change in- 
evitable. If Mr. Sumner is superior to 
the weaknesses that make companion- 
ship and co-operation possible, he can 
have no right to complain of his isola- 
tion or to characterize as quarrelsome- 
ness the “ powerful letting-alone ” which 
he receives. No one, so far as we know, 
has quarreled with him, but our Presi- 
dents, from Mr. Fillmore downward, our 
public men in every position, have, it is 
confessed, been shy of him. Perhaps it 
may be otherwise with his new associ- 
ates. Froude has a remark about Hen- 
ry VIII. to the effect that he succeeded 
well enough in his dealings with persons 
of his own sex, and was unfortunate 
only in his relations with those of the 
other. If we may infer that there is a gen- 
eral rule of this kind and that the con- 
verse holds equally true, we are bound 
to assume that Mr. Sumner has never 
been otherwise than happy in his rela- 
tions with ladies. 

Such being the leading characteristics 
of the orator, we are not surprised at the 
turgid inflations or the slaughter-breath- 
ing spirit of the speech. It neither adds 
to our knowledge of the faults of General 
Grant's administration, nor puts them in 
a clearer light: it merely presents them 
as they appear through the mists con- 
jured up by a distorted imagination. 
Some which Mr. Sumner pronounces to 
be mountains, the rest of us perceive to 
be molehills. All which are undeniable 
bear the same proportion to his concep- 
tion of them as the spectator on the 
Brocken bears to the colossal image re- 
flected on the clouds. We are not filled 
with horror and alarm because among 
fifty thousand offices distributed by the 
President, thirteen of the more obscure 
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have fallen to his relatives: what ex- 
cites our apprehensions is that the whole 
fifty thousand should be objects of offi- 
cial “ patronage’’—a matter that has nev- 
er disturbed Mr. Sumner’s equanimity. 
The parallel between the United States 
and papal Rome in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, or between Gen- 
eral Grant's rule and that of the Borgias, 
only serves to recall to our mind the more 
plausible parallel between Monmouth 
and Macedonia; while the attempt, in 
adducing the late Mr. Stanton as a wit- 
ness, to reverse the proverb that ‘* Dead 
men tell no tales’’ only refreshes our 
mistrust of alleged conversations as re- 
ported by living ones. Neither a Czsar 
with three military gentlemen for his 
secretaries, nor a conspirator with a ma- 
jority of the legislature for his accom- 
plices, nor a Sybarite who rides in a 
“palace-car’’ and inhales the ocean- 
breezes at Long Branch, nor the admis- 
sion into the company of distinguished 
“statesmen’”’ of a “tanner” who bore the 
same part in putting down a Great Re- 
bellion as the “brewer”? Cromwell did 
in raising one, no, nor even the insult 
offered to a “ Black Republic” by prop- 
ositions for uniting it to a white one, 
strikes us with affright or makes any 
“particular hair’ upon our head stand 
on end, however tremendous its effects on 
the quills of a “fretful porcupine.” But 
it is idle to dwell upon details. The wild 
exaggeration that runs through the 
whole: speech, its palpable unfairness, 
the lameness of its logic, the far-fetched 
vulgarity of many of its allusions, its 
pedantry, its bombast, and last and 
worst, the gross indecency of an attack 
so bitter and so personal on the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation in the Senate of 
the United States,—none of these things 
need to be exposed: they produced on ° 
the instant an impression as deep and 
as general as the orator can have antici- 
pated, but of a very different nature. 
The speech, it appears, has been widely 
circulated as a “campaign document.” 
This is a purpose for which it is very 
well adapted. Wherever it goes it can- 
not fail to win votes for General Grant, 
and as even his enemies do not count 
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ingratitude among his faults, we may 
expect him, if re-elected, to make a sub- 
stantial acknowledgment of the service. 
But there is one point still to be no- 
ticed. The Senate of the United States 
is not a mere debating-club. One who 
pretends to statesmanship should be 
something more than an orator. A 
speech intended to be heard by a nation 
must point to conclusions more practical 
and more important than a rhetorical 
triumph or a logical success in main- 
taining a thesis. What was the in- 
evitable conclusion from Mr. Sumner's 
speech every one saw ata glance. Ev- 
ery one but Mr. Sumner himself. It 
landed him in an zmfasse, from which 
there was but one mode of escape. . He 
could not drag the Republican party with 
him: it only remained that he should 
separate from it. He has done so. He 
has attempted to carry his “ wards” with 
him, but they refuse to go. He enters the 
temple of the Democracy—not through 
the open portal, but by a trap-door. We 
watch him descending—we wave him 
our last adieu. May he be happy! May 
the touching fact that he and Mr. Gree- 
ley were born in the same year, and the 
still more striking coincidence of their 
contemporaneous “ new birth,” and bap- 
tism into the Democratic church, bind 
them together with an indissoluble bond! 


We return to General Grant: casting 
aside the rubbish beneath which Mr. 
Sumner has sought to bury him, and 
equally disregarding the eulogies of ar- 
dent or interested admirers, we seek to 
get some clear and true notion of his 
qualities and his defects. That his in- 
stincts are honest, that he entered upon 
his office with a sincere desire to heal 
divisions and to reconcile the sections 
so lately in open conflict, that his train- 
ing as a soldier and his experience as a 
commander had imparted to him that 
sense of duty, that directness of purpose, 
and that modesty of deportment coupled 
with the habit of authority, which are 
too rarely found in our political leaders, 
may be the more readily acknowledged 
by an impartial inquirer since so much 
has been admitted by candid enemies. 
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Military life, though it may not prepare 
a man for political life, assuredly does 
not unfit him for it. The vices of Marl- 
borough were not those of the camp, 
but of the court—they were implanted 
or nourished by the intrigues of a cor- 
rupt political society : were Marlborough 
among us now he would be one of our 
most “distinguished” politicians, and 
would undoubtedly have pulled some of 
the wires at the Cincinnati Convention. 
The faults of Wellington were those of a 
man bred in the traditions of Toryism, 
and they did not prevent him from baf- 
fling the intrigues of politicians in Spain, 
from standing by Peel in all his great 
concessions to popular demands, or from 
holding the highest place in the confi- 
dence of a liberal sovereign. The faults 
of Frederick were those of a despotic 
ruler; but if Mr. Sumner had examined 
history, instead of its “counterfeit pre- 
sentment” in the theories of Mr. Buckle, 
he would have found that, despite his 
errors, Frederick was a great statesman. 
General Grant is not. Nobody, we be- 
lieve, pretends that he is one. It is, how- 
ever, some consolation to know that, as 
matters now stand, his re-election will 
not have deprived us of the opportunity 
of putting a statesman in his place. 

Nor can it be disputed that his admin- 
istration, if not a glorious, has been a 
fairly successful one.. The treaty of 
Washington, though its laurels have 
been- sadly tarnished by subsequent 
mismanagement, still stands intact, fur- 
nishing the happiest solution that could 
have been devised for one of the most 
embarrassing and intricate questions that 
ever threatened to embroil two proud 
and powerful nations. The manage- 
ment of financial affairs, whatever its 
shortcomings, has met the general de- 
mands of business-men, and has led to 
no panics or revulsions. The troubles 
in the South, if suppressed by objection- 
able measures, for which both his arch- 
enemies and his servile supporters are 
more. responsible than the President 
himself, have at least not brought upon 
us the worst consequences that might 
have been feared; and they were, it must 
be acknowledged, so inevitable in their 
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origin and of so complex a nature that 
the highest administrative talent might 
have been at a loss how to deal with 
them. We cannot even bring ourselves 
to cast any heavy stones at General Grant 
for those faults and errors of his presi- 
dential career which we most condemn. 
We have to remember the atmosphere 
in which he is placed, and the agents 
and instruments he is compelled to em- 
ploy. To measure him by the standard 
of the early Presidents, who ruled in a 
period of comparative purity, would be 
unjust and absurd. However low the 
politicians may have sunk, it is through 
them that the country must be govern- 
ed, as General Grant was soon made 
aware after his Quixotic attempt to es- 
cape from their meshes. If, by a natural 
recoil, he has too often suffered himself 
to be guided by them, it is not for the 
people to reproach him. Theirs is the 
guilt, far more than it is his, It is they 
who for half a century have endured and 
countenanced the infernal system which 
has brought us to these “vile uses.” 
While they are willing tools, they con- 
demn their President, willing or un- 
willing, to be one. So long as they are 
apathetic they have no right to expect 
that the man they elect will become 
their liberator, the Hercules who shall 
cleanse the Augean stables, the “en- 
lightened despot” who shall purify the 
state by his simple fiat. 

But these admissions and acknowledg- 
ments make it only the more evident 
that those who represent General Grant 
as a Reformer, as able and determined 
to accomplish this great task, are under 
a delusion or are seeking to delude us. 
General Grant was not elected that he 
might perform it—was not pledged to 
attempt it. To point to his feeble and 
spasmodic encouragement of Reform, 
the kindly pattings he has given it, as 
evidence that he has taken it under his 
protection and will nurse it to maturity, 
only excites our laughter or resentment, 
when we contrast these performances 
with the acts he has permitted or con- 
doned, the associations he has sought 
or refused to break, the whitewashings 
which he has virtually sanctioned, and 
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by which, it is to be feared, he has bene- 
fited. And even were his willingness 
assured, standing alone he is powerless. 
It is idle to tell us of a legal opinion by 
which the President can initiate Reform 
without the co-operation of Congress. 
What we want is not its initiation, but 
its accomplishment—not measures which 
one President may enforce and another 
abrogate, but an organic law to which 
all must conform; and this can be ob- 
tained only by the aroused feelings and 
energetic action of the People, through a 
President and a Congress elected for 
the specific purpose, and held to their 
task by a vigilant and resolute public 
sentiment. 


We have spoken of the people as dis- 
tinct from parties, not because we have 
forgotten that it is the people who com- 
pose the parties, or even because we 
imagine that for such an object as Re- 
form the whole can be united in a com- 
mon effort. But the organization that 
holds a party together, and the unity 
of sentiment that originally brought its 
component parts together, are quite dis- 
tinct. If we wish to know how a party 
may be dissolved and remodeled, we 
must examine the elements of which it 
is composed. 

The Democratic party may be shortly 
described as a ‘* No-Government” party. 
It drew its original inspiration from the 
French Revolution, or from the ideas 
that produced the revolution, and most 
of what has been admirable in its spirit 
and action was derived from that now 
extinct flame. It received a great acces- 
sion of strength and a corresponding 
deterioration of character from the Irish 
immigration, which, fleeing from the con- 
stable’s staff, placed its ideal of a right- 
ly constituted social system in a state of 
anarchy. Finally, it gained the prepon- 
derance which ultimately led to its over- 
throw from its combination with the slave- 
holders of the South—a combination not 
so much for the support of slavery, which 
was only a necessary effect, as for the 
maintenance of the State Rights prin- 
ciple, on which slavery depended for its 
preservation and extension. This com- 
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bination may be said to have ceased 
with the cause which it was formed to 
maintain; and although the same ele- 
mental parts may be united to secure 
some temporary advantage, we do not 
believe they can ever again coalesce. 
The Southern section of the Democratic 
party will find in time some principle of 
itsown. The Northern section, whatever 
new devices it may assume, must con- 
tinue to cohere around the sentiment 
that still animates the masses that com- 
pose it, and from that sentiment Reform 
has nothing to hope. 

The Republican party, on the other 
hand, owes its origin to a strong awaken- 
ing of the moral sense in large masses 
of the people of the Northern States. 
We do not pretend that this feeling was 
always untainted with fanaticism or that 
it was never misdirected by folly. We 
only point to its source. It acted mainly 


on those who had constituted the Whig 
party, and the very fact that the Re- 
publican party sprang from a dissolu- 
tion produced by such an infusion gives 
hope that its own dissolution might be 
brought about by similar means. It is to 


the moral sense, more even than to the 
intellectual perceptions, that Reform ap- 
peals, and we see no chance for it unless 
the appeal can be made to tell upon the 
masses of the Republican party. This 
is no argument to prove that the Re- 
formers should not have quitted that 
party or that they should now rejoin it. 
But whether they work from the inside 
or the outside, here is the material on 
which they must chiefly seek to act. 


It is, however, only in the future, per- 
haps a distant future, that any great re- 
sults can be looked for. Reform is clear- 
ly not the question of the hour. It has 
slipped between the two stools so gene- 
rously offered for its support. Mainly, 
as we believe, through the fault of its 
adherents, it has fallen into abeyance 
so far as any direct or immediate ac- 
tion is concerned. Other issues, real or 
factitious, have presented themselves. 
These it is not our province to discuss. 
We have written, not as partisans, nor 
with a strong interest in any question 
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save that which has dropped out of the 
debate. Our object has been to con- 
vince others of like sentiments that the ‘ 
question zs dropped, and to help, if help 
be needed, in preventing them from be- 
ing ensnared by that abominable mock- 
ery which has been proffered in its 
place. It is not a matter of surprise 
that the people of the South, smarting 
under the rule of the carpet-baggers and 
their tools, whom the Republican party, 
to its eternal disgrace, has suffered to 
swarm and prey upon them, should 
grasp at any hand that offers them relief. 
Nor will it seem strange if this very cir- 
cumstance, by spreading alarm among 
the people of the North, should bring 
together a solid phalanx determined to 
crush any hope of reviving that power 
which it cost so much to destroy. We 
can also thoroughly understand the po- 
sition of those who, disbelieving in the 
issue thus suggested, disgusted with the 
empty pretences and the knavish per- 
formances on both sides, and dejected by 
the failure that has eclipsed the bright 
promise of better things, shall resolve to 
stand aloof, and, at the risk of being 
taunted with their hopelessness and im- 
potence, shall exercise their “ inalienable 
right” zo¢ to vote. But that men who 
were ever really in earnest in their de- 
sire for Reform, and who had ever seen 
the vision in its true guise, should suffer 
themselves to be deceived by the hid- 
eous spectre that has supplanted it, 
should trust themselves to the guidance 
of the men who have hustled and cheat- 
ed them, should help to fasten on the 
country the infamous One-Term Prin- 
ciple, and thus deepen and perpetuate 
the mischiefs which had moved them to 
struggle for redress,—this is something 
we cannot understand, something which, 
without better evidence than has yet 
been adduced, we shall resolutely refuse 
to believe. Mere partisans must go 
their appointed way. Soft-heads may 
allow themselves to be moulded by craft. 
Time-servers will obey the venal in- 
stincts of their tribe. But men of honor 
and intelligence who have strained at 
a Grant are not going to swallow a 
Greeley. 
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THE ROAD TO EUROPE. 


No that all the world is seeking 

our shores, and each day furnishes 
evidence of the desire of European coun- 
tries for direct communication with us, 
it becomes interesting to take a retro- 
spect of our progress in Transatlantic 
travel. 

On the 23d of April, 1838, the Battery 
Park was filled with a crowd such as 
probably had never before, and has 
rarely since, congregated there. It was 
at that time the fashionable promenade, 
where our grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers were wont to disport themselves after 
dinner ; but on the above-mentioned day 
all classes of the community were gath- 
ered together to see the wonderful steam- 
boat which only seventeen days before 
had left the port of London. 

Its safe arrival was no doubt an im- 
portant event, not only in the history of 
this country, but in that of the world. 
The venture had been regarded as tre- 
mendous. “There is no mistake,” wrote 
the London Zimes shortly before the 
start, “about this long talked-of project 
of navigating the Atlantic Ocean by 
steam. There is no doubt of an inten- 
tion to make the attempt, and to give 
the experiment, as such, a fair trial.”’ 

Although the Sirius was the first At- 
lantic steamer which had entered the 
port of New York, she was not the first 
which had crossed the ocean. Twenty 
years before the Savannah had accom- 
plished this remarkable feat in twenty- 
two days. 

It deserves to be remembered that the 
Savannah was entirely American. She 
was built in New York by Francis Fick- 
ett, and Stephen Vail of Morristown was 
the manufacturer of her engines. She 
twice went to Europe; visited Stock- 
holm, where King Bernadotte made 
Captain Rogers a memorial present; 
St. Petersburg, where the emperor gave 
a silver tea-kettle as a token of his grat- 
ification ; and Constantinople, where the 





grand vizier showed similar substantial 
signs of approbation. 

It seems very strange that, although 
steamers were coming into use on lakes 
and rivers about that time, twenty years 
should have been allowed to pass with- 
out another attempt being made to cross 
the ocean by this means. 

To the ancient city of Bristol, long the 
first seaport in Great Britain, which, up 
to the commencement of the present 
century, carried on the principal colonial 
and American trade, belongs the credit 
of organizing the first line of Transatlan- 
tic steamers. And a more appropriate 
starting-point could not have been, for 
it was from Bristol that Sebastian Cabot 
sailed to make his discovery of America. 

The New York newspapers published 
at the time of the arrival of the Sirius 
and Great Western, the first vessels of 
the new line, describe a state of the 
most joyous excitement. Under date 
of April 23 we read: “Wall street is 
crazy, and the city is crazy, and people 
are all locomotives, for two steamships 
have come in from over sea! The Siri- 
us from Cork (April 4, evening) arrived 
this morning about four o'clock. The 
Great Western from Bristol (April 8) 
has just arrived with all the regularity 
of a Providence or Albany boat. The 
experiment of steam-packet navigation 
over the ocean has been made, and is 
now successful. The Great Western has 
made her passage in only fifteen days, 
a little more time than it usually takes 
to go from New Orleans to Cincinnati. 
Henceforth the packet-ships must give 
place to steamships. The Sirius brings 
out about fifty passengers. Thousands 
are thronging the Battery. Public curi- 
osity is intense. We all look upon this 
regularity of arrival, and the safety, as 
great events, only second in importance 
to Fulton's first movement on the Hud- 
son. The stock market to-day has par- 
taken of the general enthusiasm. United 
States Bank has run up to 117, a rise of 
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nine per cent. in little more than a week. 
All stocks, even the fancy stocks, are 
enthusiastic.” 

On April 27 a country correspondent 
writes: ‘The excitement of the day is 
the visit to the Great Western. At the 
hour appointed the aquatic procession 
of steamboats, barges and other craft, 
beautifully decked with flags, set off up 
Fulton Street wharf for the great ship. 
All the authorities of the city, with a 
large number of citizens, were the guests. 

“The cabin is almost as magnificent 
as the East Room [at the White House ?], 
and almost as splendidly furnished.” 

On April 30 a New York correspond- 
ent writes: “To-morrow the London, 
Liverpool and Havre packets (sailing) 
start ; also the steamer Sirius. The num- 
ber of passengers going out on one day 
will be greater than was ever known. 
The packets for Liverpool are full. 
Those less timid will try the steamer. 
Bets are made here that the Great West- 
ern will make her passage home in fen 
days!” 

On the arrival of the Great Western 
at Bristol, after her first voyage from 
New York, the passengers united in a 
letter to the captain, expressive of their 
confidence in the ship, and the comforts 
and luxuries they had enjoyed in their 
passage across the Atlantic, which they 
termed “a pleasure-excursion from New 
York to Bristol.” They also presented 
him with a piece of plate worth two 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

Colonel Webb, a passenger, said that 
she made her passage in fourteen days 
and three-quarters, notwithstanding a 
head-wind during nine days, and a de- 
lay equivalent to nearly a day and a 
half of actual loss in consequence of 
breaking part of the machinery of one 
of her engines, which was, however, 
effectually repaired on board the ship. 
The accident arose from the ignorance 
of her engineer in attempting to cool 
one of the brasses, which had become 
heated, by throwing cold water on it. 
Her chief engineer died in New York 
previous to her sailing. 

A Washington paper says: “We re- 
ceived on Wednesday evening, the 25th 
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inst., the London Zimes of April 6, by 
the Great Western. This is undoubted- 
ly the most rapid direct communication 
that has ever taken place between the 
capitals of the United States and Great 
Britain, the whole time of the transition 
from one to the other being nineteen 
days!” 

On June to the excitement recom- 
menced, and we read: “People have 
been thronging the Battery to-day to see 
the Great Western, for they expect her 
with as much regularity as a Sound or a 
river steamboat. They forget it is a long 
ferry, and that the ferry-boat has more 
impediments than in passing the East 
River to Brooklyn.” 

Fune 14. ‘““No Great Western yet. 
There begins to be some anxiety about 
her. 

17. “The Great Western arrived last 
night, having sailed June 2, thus making 
a fourteen-days’ passage.” 

26. “The Great Western took on her 
second trip out ninety-one passengers— 
all cabin. People here [New York] do 
not generally believe this will be a profit- 
able business, but the Great Western 
certainly has a full quota of passen- 
gers for this her second trip from New 
York.” 

Fuly 18. “The arrival of the steam- 
ship in England created quite a sensation 
there. Liverpool has followed [Bristol's 
example]. The great British Queen will 
come over. The Dublin Company will 
send out a ship or twoin October. Anon 
there will be a fleet of British steamships 
upon us.”’ * 

The fare charged on their first trip 
from New York by the Sirius and Great 


* At the same time the editor of the New York 
Herald, then in London, gives us an account of his 
first experience. of a screw-steamer: ‘‘A new mode 
of applying steam has been invented, which will do 


away with horse-power entirely on canals. On the 
day of the launch last week a small boat of forty tons 
was passing and repassing without paddles or sails. 
It seems that she has beneath her a single paddle in 
theshape ofa screw. To this screw is given a rotary 
motion by the steam-engine, and its motion propels it 
through the water. An experiment was made last 
week on the Surrey Canal, and it succeeded beyond 
expectation. There is now no doubt of the entire 
success of the plan. In less than a couple of years I 
expect to see the whole length of the Erie Canal nav- 
igated by steam-power.” 
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Western was one hundred and forty 
dollars. 

Between 1835 and 1840, Mr. Cunard, 
a man of active and energetic character 
engaged in business at Halifax, con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a line of 
packets. He was not wealthy, and met 
with very great difficulty in winning favor 
for his project, but at length, having suc- 
ceeded in interesting a wealthy Glasgow 
firm in his venture, it began to succeed. 

This was the origin of the celebrated 
Cunard line, which can point to a record 
unique in the annals of shipping, having 
up to this time, we believe, never lost 
a passenger or a passenger's trunk. 

The first Cunard steamer, the Britan- 
nia, reached Boston in July, 1840, hav- 
ing made the trip in fourteen days and 
eight hours. This line has ever since 
bravely held its own, and, so far as safety 
goes, is unrivaled in the history of water- 
carriage. But in other respects people 
are beginning to think that it exhibits 
rather too much conservatism. The cab- 
ins are conspicuously deficient in va- 
rious accommodations very essential to 
the comfort of their occupants. There 


are no means of summoning a steward— 
no places in the cabin to rest a cup ora 
glass when you are in your berth. After 
prolonged howling a servant rushes in. 
You are not absolutely sick, but in that 
condition in which all movement is 
agony. He brings you the lemonade 


you crave. When you have finished it 
the glass becomes almost as inconvenient 
as the body after a murder, to use Charles 
Collins's happy illustration. You call, 
but no one comes. To move is not to be 
thought of ; so there you lie, convulsive- 
ly clutching the vessel which has become 
your torment. Then there is a most 
stupid absence of pegs and similar con- 
veniences. 

Mr. Cunard, the founder of the line, 
became very wealthy, in a great degree 
through fortunate investments, toward 
the close of his life, and was created a 
baronet for his services “in bringing 
man nearer unto man.” He did not 
live long to enjoy the dignity, arid was 
succeeded by his son, who died about 
three years ago. The present baronet, 


‘Cambridge. 
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grandson of the first, Sir Bache Cunard, 
is being educated at Trinity College, 
His fortune amounts to 
some seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year. Sir Edward Cunard had a hand- 
some house, now the Travelers’ Club, 
on Fifth Avenue, but principally re- 
sided at his lovely place, where his fam- 
ily still live, on the highest ground of 
Staten Island. ' 

So far as accommodation goes, noth- 
ing has ever come up to the new White 
Star Line: its arrangements are really 
superb. Foremost amongst the luxuries 
is a handsome open fireplace, so con- 
trived that no sort of danger can arise 
by coals falling out in rough weather. 
The vessels of this line bore the brunt 
of the wild weather last winter so brave- 
ly that public confidence in them in- 
creased proportionately, and those who 
had contemptuously spoken of them as 
“good summer boats’’ have changed 
their tone. 

During the summer months the de- 
partures of steamers from New York 
average two a day for six days in the 
week. Probably ten years hence this 
number will be doubled. New lines are 
starting up. One from Naples is now 
projected, and recently one from Car- 
diff, in South Wales, has been started. 
This latter is principally at the instance 
of Mr. Boyle, agent of the marquis of 
Bute, to whom Cardiff belongs. That 
borough has made marvelous progress 
during the past quarter of a century, and 
is now the leading town of the princi- 
pality. During Lord Bute’s minority a 
system of docks was established on his 
property at a cost of about five millions 
of dollars, and these are the principal, 
but by no means the entire, source of 
his vast revenues. He is, further, the 
proprietor of the celebrated Dowlas 
Iron-works, which he leases for ten times 
the rent his father received for them, 
and the port of Cardiff ‘‘taps’’ this great 
mineral neighborhood. Cardiff itself is 
a horrid place, but, fortunately, its own- 
er, who has a venerable castle there, 
likes it, and delights to be “among his 
own people.” It has been thought that 
a system of packets between Cardiff and 
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New York would be a stimulus to the 
iron-trade of the former, and the return 
cargo will consist of the American prod- 
ucts, bacon, cheese, etc., which are so 
largely consumed in the English min- 
ing and manufacturing districts. 

Cardiff was all the more anxious to be 
in the field because she is only an up- 
start younger daughter of commerce, 
and Bristol, a venerable British mother 
of the same, which had fleets of mer- 
chantmen before commercial Cardiff was 
born or thought of, has been showing 
signs of greatly increased activity of 
late. Probably, if there be one feeling 
more deeply implanted in the mind of 
the Bristolians than another, it is a burn- 
ing ardor to snuff out their Welsh rival. 

One rather mortifying reflection in 
reference to ocean-steamers is the slight 
advance in speed made in the last forty 
years. It was observed by an ingenious 
writer ten years ago that when the patri- 
arch Abraham wanted to despatch an 
express, he sent off a groom on horse- 
back, who rode at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour; and it was pointed out 
that an English gentleman up to 1830 
could do no more. Then came locomo- 


tive engines, and almost at a bound the 
rate of travel went from a minimum of 
six to a maximum of sixty miles an hour, 
but since then next to nothing has been 


done. So also on the water. The Sirius 
went to England in 1838 in fourteen 
days and three-quarters, with a head- 
wind and an exceptional cause of delay 
of a day and a half. The Cunard 
steamers, with the exception of one or 
two “crack” vessels burning an enor- 
mous amount of coal, frequently take 
twelve days. The only improvement of 
moment seems to be in the diminution 
of the amount of fuel required. The 
rate of travel is not much cheaper. The 
Sirius and Great Western charged one 
hundred and forty dollars—the Russia 
and Scotia charge one hundred and 
thirty dollars, gold, to-day. 

One would certainly have supposed 
that, given a steamer crossing in 1838 
in fourteen days, science and art would 
have managed to make eight the aver- 


age passage in 1872. But at present, 
Vou. X.—24 
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although such passages are now and 
again made by those of the White Star 
line—for the Cunarders are very slow, 
except where the “crack” vessels are 
concerned — whose average passage 
seems to be but a little over nine days, 
eleven days almost invariably intervene 
between the passengers leaving the Mer- 


,sey and landing at New York. We hope 


to live to see the average passage re- 
duced to seven days. 

One very satisfactory point -in our 
Transatlantic communication is the very 
slight risk of life. The immense stir 
occasioned by the loss of the City of 
Boston two years ago was in itself an 
evidence of the rarity of such an event. 
No loss ever occasioned such excite- 
ment as that of the President thirty 
years ago. Among the passengers were 
Mr. Power, the actor, and other well- 
known persons. One of them was a 
brother of the duke of Richmond. His 
mother never got over her son's loss. 
Long after all hope had fled she sat day 
by day anxiously at the window, watch- 
ing and hoping until she became almost 
a monomaniac. It is difficult to con- 
ceive any state more distressing for her- 
self or those about her. This fearful 
suspense is one of the worst horrors of 
shipwreck to the survivors. 

R. W. ELPHINSTONE. 


THE WONDERFUL “ PEACE JUBILEE.” 
A Re-uE-able Story. 
HAVE you heard of the wonderful “ Peace 
Jubilee,” 
Which was held in the city that used to be 
The “ Hub of the wheel ”—but woe is me! 
For, all of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 
I'll tell you what happened without 
delay, 
Scaring the President into fits, 
Frightening Greeley out of his wits— 
Have you heard of that, I say? 
’ 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 

One Grant, a man of speeches few, 

Reigned in the land where the eagle flew. * 

Just then the queer Dolly Varden rage 

Reached its most irrepressible stage, 

And white hats covered both simple and 
sage ; 

In short, the world had just come of age. 
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“ How charming this is!” quoth P. S. G.: 
“Let’s get up another ‘ World’s Peace 
Jubilee.’ ” 


Now, in getting up concerts, I tell you 
what, 

There is always somewhere a weakest 
spot— 

In the bass, or tenor, or soprano shrill, 

In alto or baritone, lurking still, 

In horns, drums, or viols—in spite of drill, 

Find it somewhere you must and will— 

In bands or chorus or the great Signor 
Brown; 

For even singers of highest renown 

Will blunder and halt, if they don’t break 
down. 


So Gilmore vowed a terrible vow— 
’Twould curdle your blood if I told you 
how— 
To get up a Jubilee, grand and rare, 
To which the first was a small affair, 
Since this the wor/d should come to hear; 
*‘ For,” said Gilmore, “ it’s mighty plain 
‘ What has been done can be done again;’ 
And what is more, I dare maintain 
That in making a hubbub even the ‘ Hub’ 
Can outdo itself if it comes to the rub.” 


So he sent for singers from country and 
town, 

For all who had and hadn’t renown, 

And made them promise they wouldn’t 
break down. 

Only three millions attended the drills: 

That was the chorus, so said the bills. 

Leutner and Rudersdorff did the trills ; 

The tenors were Turks from over the seas; 

The bassos from Spain, and all grandees ; 

While the trebles and altos were little 
Chinese, 

Who learned to sing while picking the teas. 

The orchestra numbered a million more, 

With Abt and Strauss, and “The Em- 
peror’s Four,” 

Numberless bands from near and far 

(Two, arrived from the Polar Star, 

Came in a Pullman Palace Car). 

One organ, so big no ship was able 

To bring it over, so sent by cable; 

Ten of the size in Music Hall; 

Ninety grand pianos in all, 

And fifty babies on purpose to squall; 

Cats and jewsharps, boys and frogs, 

Gongs, hand-organs, donkeys and dogs, 

And whistles made from the biggest logs ; 
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Cannons, gunboats, parrots and bells, 

Anvils, lions—everything tells— 

To the big “ Peace Drum,” so high and 
wide, 

Made from the elephant Romeo’s hide 

(They carried, ’twas said, a band inside). 

That was the way he put things through! 

* There!’ said Gilmore, “I think that’ll 

do!” 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

It was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Croakers croaked and critics sneered, 

Some even said, “’ Twas a humbug, they 
feared ;”’ 

While Gotham laughed, but was awfully 
scared, 

For all the world could plainly see 

Success was sure to the Jubilee! 


June seventeenth, it came and found 

A splendid building, strong and sound, 
Hooped with iron round and round, 
Able to hold a trillion or so— 

“ The Coliseum” they called this too— 
Filled with an eager, admiring throng, 
Who stuff their ears as the tide of song 
Rolls with deafening power along; 
While Gilmore, who looks like a jumping- 

jack, 
And aches as if he’d been on the rack, 
Is happy at last. Alack! alack! 


Little of all we strive for here 

Is worth the striving, that’s pretty clear; 

And whatever we have we pay for dear. 

In short, I think it’s a general rule 

That a man’s a donkey till he knows he’s 
a fool! 

(This is a moral that runs at large. 

Take it: you’re welcome — no extra 
charge.) 


June twenty-fifth, ‘the President’s day,” 

There are cracks in the roof, so the gos- 
sips say, 

But it does not create the slightest dismay, 

And no one is sent to make a survey; 

While the Jubilee (thanks to Gilmore’s art, 

Who made it so strong in every part 

That there isn’t a chance for a break to 
start) 

Is gaining power day by day, 

And the listeners go half stunned away; 

For the chorus was just as strong as the 
bands, 

And both were heard in foreign lands; 
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While Leutner’s voice above the roar 

Was heard, ’tis said, from shore to shore; 

But the anvils, the bells, the babies and 
frogs, 

The lions and cats, the gunboats and dogs, 

Are cunningly saving their breath and 
their power 

In the hope of gaining, at last, an encore. 

But no one heeds that terrible crack, 

And already the rafters are turning black: 

The city is doomed, and another day 

Will wind it up for ever and aye. 


July fourth, the last of all: 
Grant and Greeley have entered the hall. 
“‘ Now, good folks, just clear the way ; 
Here come the two biggest men of the 
day.” 
“ Hurrah!’ cried the people; cried Gil- 
more, “ Play!” 
*Twas a terrible roar, but it signified peace, 
And the dear old Hub was filled with bliss, 
For what but thunder could equal this ? 


All at once there came a rush, 

Then an awful, awful hush, 

A terrible shake, a reeling rock: 

Then something decidedly like a shock; 

And Gilmore was sitting on Plymouth 

Rock, 

At half-past three by the Old South clock ; 

And all who were left their friends to see 

Were General Grant and Horace G. 

They were found in Faneuil Hall, 

Which hadn’t even trembled through all. 

What do you think that Gilmore found 

When he got up and stared around ? 

The poor old Hub in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground. 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 

How it blew to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 
LELIA E. PARTRIDGE. 


BEAUREGARD ANB THE MILITIA 
COLONEL. 


AN eye-witness sends us the following 
original anecdote : 

After much effort, Beauregard per- 
suaded Jefferson Davis to withdraw Jo- 
seph E. Johnston’s army from Winches- 
ter and unite it with that at Manassas. 
Beauregard’s object was to attack Mc- 
Dowell, and this would undoubtedly 
have been done had Johnston been per- 


*mitted to move earlier. 
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As it was, the 
orders for the attack were all made out 
and forwarded to the division command- 
ers on Saturday night, the clerks in Ad- 
jutant-General Jordan’s office being busy 
till long after midnight in copying these 
orders. The attack, as is well known, 
was frustrated by McDowell’s unexpect- 
ed flank movement, which, but for the 
timely arrival of Kirby Smith’s brigade, 
would in all probability have resulted in 
the destruction of the Confederates. 

To make assurance doubly sure, and 
to enable him to put every available 
trained soldier in the field, Beauregard 
induced Mr. Davis to call out for a brief 
service all the militia of the counties ad- 
joining Manassas. The militia were to 
remain in the entrenched camp which 
the regular troops had vacated when 
they marched out to bivouac on the line 
of Bull Run. 

On Saturday morning, the 2oth, a few 
hours after breakfast, a militia colonel 
called at head-quarters and expressed a 
desire to see General Beauregard. When 
told that the general was extremely 
busy, he said that his mission was one 
of the utmost importance—that he must 
see the general, and would take no 
denial. 

An orderly was sent up stairs, and the 
general soon made his appearance, clad, 
if I remember rightly, in his old uniform 
as a Federal captain. The militia col- 
onel towered aloft in cocked hat, feath- 
ers, epaulettes and spurs. Awed appa- 
rently by this majestic spectacle, Beau- 
regard awaited his wishes in silence. 

““Gen’rul,”’ said the martial man, “I 
—ahem—I—a—” Here he turned 
very red in the face and broke down 
completely. 

Pitying his confusion, Beauregard 
waited calmly for him to recover himself, 
and then said, “ Well, sir ?”’ 

Making a desperate effort, the son of 
Mars blurted out, ‘Gen’rul, I— a — I’m 
the —a — kernel uv the —— Virginny 
regiment, and has come here to ask a 
favor of you. Sir, 1—gen’rul, I mean— 
gen’rul, my men was called out onbe- 
knownst as it was, and onprepared, and 
they has been away from home nigh a 
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week, and is oneasy, naterally oneasy, in 
thar minds about thar families. Now, 
sir — gen’rul, I mean —gen'rul, ef you 
would jest allow my men to go home 
and git somethin’ to eat and some bed- 
clothes, and see thar families, and as it 
was to a—ur—a—vrest thar minds for a 
week, | think they’d feel better—not so 
oneasy in thar minds, refreshed like, 
and—” 

I had often seen Beauregard abashed, 
for he was modest almost to timidity, but 
had never witnessed the least display of 
temper. This, however, was more than 
flesh and blood could bear. Pointing 
to the sun, then near the meridian, he 
blazed out, ‘Do you see that sun, sir ?” 

“Ye—ye—yes,” said the militia colonel, 
shading his eyes with his hand. “ I—I— 
think I do.” 

“Well, sir, I could as soon bring down 
that sun from heaven as grant your ab- 
surd and monstrous request. Go back 
to your regiment, prepare your men for 
battle, and make ready yourself, or I will 
court-martial you instantly !’’ 

Beauregard turned on his heel and 
entered the house, while the militia col- 
onel with drooping plumes walked sadly 
back to his “oneasy’’-minded men. 


NOTES. 


Miss NILsson’s marriage to M. Au- 
guste Rouzeaud has long been the theme 
of general conversation, and probably 
no circumstance of it has attracted more 
comment than the fact that the famous 
singer marries “a commoner.” Unlike 
many of her distinguished sisterhood in 
her art—Sontag, Alboni, Adelina Patti 
and several others — Nilsson has not 
chosen a titled husband. M. Rouzeaud 
is described by a French paper as “un 
jeune financier Parisien,” and is chiefly 
known as a nephew of Admiral Bosso. 
“Un jeune financier” may mean almost 
anything or almost nothing in these 
days, but at least it seems to be con- 
ceded that the great singer will continue 
her lyric career. 

By way of a more or less interesting 
gloss on the literature of the famous 
nuptials, we shall catalogue, chiefly 
from a recent French encyclopedia, a 
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chronological list of dramatic and lyric 
celebrities who -have gained titles by 
marriage. They run as follows: 


1684. Mademoiselle Roland, dancer, mar- 
chioness of Saint-Geniés. 

La Fanchon- Moreau, singer, mar- 
chioness of Villiers. 

Quinault - Dufresne, dancer, duchess 
of Nevers. 

La Grognet, dancer, marchioness d’Ar- 
guis. 

La Rosaly, singer, wife of President 
Masson of La Maison-Rouge. 

La Defresné, figurante, marchioness of 
Fleury. 

La Sullivan, figurante, Lady Crawford 
d’Auchimanes, 

La Leduc, figurante, widow of the 
marquis of Tourvey, secretly mar- 
ried to Count Clermont, prince of 
the blood-royal. 

Grandpré, figurante, marchioness of 
Senneville. 

La Lemaure, singer, baroness of Mont- 
bruel. 

La Liancourt, figurante, baroness of 
Augny. 

Rem, figurante, became the wife of 
Lenormand d’Etioles, widower of 
Madame de Pompadour. 

Chou-Chou, figurante, wife of President 
de Mesnieéres. 

La Mazanelli, figurante, marchioness 
of Saint-Chamont. 

Lolotte, figurante, countess of Héron- 
ville. 

La Marquise, figurante, marchioness 
of Villemomble. 

Rosalie Levasseur, singer, baroness 
du Saint-Empire, became countess 
of Mercy d’Argentan in 1790. 

Cléron, singer, princess of Anspach. 

Clairval (known as Guignon), singer, 
wife of President Campistron-Mali- 
bran. 

Augusta Ménetrier, coryphée, mar. 
chioness of Cussy. 

Sontag, singer, Countess Rossi. 

Marie Taglioni, dancer, Countess Gil- 
bert de Voisins. The marquis des 
Voisins, a son of the celebrated 
Marie Taglioni, lately married his 
cousin, the daughter of M. Taglioni 
of Berlin. ; 

Maria, dancer, baroness of Henneville. 

Alboni, singer, Countess Pepoli. 


1768. 
1723. 
1742. 
1752. 
1755+ 
1755- 
1760. 


1761. 
1762. 
1763. 


1765. 


1765. 
1768. 
1768. 
1771. 
1778. 
1784. 
1797. 
1825. 


1830. 
1832. 


1848. 
1853. 
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1853. Dumilatre the elder, Countess Clarke 
del Castillo. 

‘1854. Thérése Elssler, dancer, married to the 
brother of the king of Prussia. 

1868. Adelina Patti, singer, marchioness of 
Caux. 


LAVISH as Americans are in the use 
of air and water, they are not less so in 
fuel for fire—at least in the eyes of Eu- 
ropeans. Nothing strikes an American 
more forcibly in the interior economy 
of European houses than what seems to 
him the great lack of suitable heating- 
apparatus. Furnaces are almost or quite 
unknown in the ordinary private dwell- 
ings of the Old World, and the reader 
may remember the story of an English 
lady, who, being informed by her Amer- 
ican guest that our houses were heated 
with furnaces, asked in astonishment, 
“Law, indeed! and are you not afraid 
of burning up?” Throughout Italy the 
houses are mainly warmed by tubs of 
charcoal, and even the great picture- 
galleries are heated (if heating it may 
be called) by these tubs, around which 
usually you may see the custodi (or 
keepers) clustered. The people carry 
about a little hand-tub—or rather a pot 
or earthenware basket, as it might bet- 
ter be styled—filled with charcoal, and 
called a veggio. When, in the spring 
of 1870, the Arno overtlowed its banks 
at Florence (as it has a disagreeable way 
of doing), it was curious to see the poor 
people who were rescued from their 
houses by boats passing out of their 
windows, vegg?o in hand, and clutching 
these little charcoal furnaces as though 
they were rare and precious treasures, 
having, indeed, left everything else be- 
hind. 


A FEw months ago the little village of 
Wellesbourne was unknown to ninety- 
nine-hundredths of the people of Eng- 
land, but now its name has gone out 
unto all lands where the English tongue 
is spoken, and it will have at least a 
page written in connection with it in the 
history of the nineteenth century. 

Wellesbourne-Hastings, now merely 
a village, but once a market-town, de- 
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rives the first part of its name from the 
small stream which runs through it on 
its way to join the Avon, and the second 
from the great family of Hastings, of 
whose possessions it originally formed a 
part, having been granted by the Con- 
queror to Henry de Newburgh, earl of 
Warwick, who in turn granted it to a 
Hastings. Ultimately it passed to the 
L’Estrange family, and thence, by mar- 
riage with a co-heiress of that house 
at the end of the fifteenth century, to 
the Mordaunts. Sir Charles Mordaunt, 
whose ill-fated marriage was brought so 
prominently before the public two years 
ago, is now a principal owner, and lives 
at Walton Hall in the hamlet of Wal- 
ton d’Eville. Another hamlet is Welles- 
bourne-Mountford, after the famous Nor- 
man De Mountforts. The conquering 
foe have stamped their memory pretty 
deep on the soil of those parts. 

The other principal gentleman's seat 
also belongs to a family of eminent 
Norman origin in the female line, that 
of Granville. The Granvilles, whose 
name is synonymous with that of Gren- 
ville, obtained large grants in Cornwall 
from the Conqueror. 

The last male heir of this very ancient 
family, long eminent in the field and the 
council-chamber — and from whom the 
present English foreign secretary, de- 
scended from it in the female line, takes 
his title of Earl Granville—died in: 1775, 
bequeathing his estates to the son of his 
sister, Mrs. D’Ewes, who thenceforth as- 
sumed his uncle’s name. 

The D’Ewes family, of which the fa- 
mous antiquary, Sir Symonds, was a 
member, settled in England in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and purchased Welles- 
bourne 2bout one hundred and twenty- 
five ‘years ago. 

The famous agricultural strike which 
is likely to have so remarkable effect in 
raising the plight and status of the la- 
borer, arose in one of the most intensely 
rural districts in the country —one in 
which may be seen to perfection that 
quiet home-beauty so peculiarly English. 
It is about three miles from Stratford-on- 
Avon, and two from Charlecote, the seat 
of the Lucys. 
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Three Books of Song. By Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 


Mr. Longfellow, besides being a good 
poet, is that other happier fellow, a popular 
poet. Led by some fortunate influence that 
emanates from the man, the whole reading 
world attaches itself to his suite, “tagging” 
after him like a band of children, and catch- 
ing every syllable that falls from his lips as 
if it were a golden petal. Other writers are 
deeper, wiser and stronger, preparing poesy 
that has far more reach and reality in it than 
Mr. Longfellow’s. It is of no use: their 
pipes are idle, the market-place is indiffer- 
ent, and the children will not dance. Mr. 
Longfellow takes liberties with his public, 
confides to them inanities, gives them his 
crude experiments, shares with them the 
harsh fruit of his studies in outlandish litera- 
tures; and they gulp, smile and are still at- 
tentive. In his present little collection there 
are paraphrases of Tartar and American 
songs, and a dramatic version of the revolt 
of Judas Maccabeeus, and a further accumu- 
lation of “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” desul- 
tory and slight as may be. All have the 
liquid flow and plash, the enchanted zd/esse 
and the summer-weather tranquillity, which 
first gained Mr. Longfellow his disciples, 
and which still keep them pleased and tran- 
quil at his side. Even the ‘ Maccabzeus” 
contrives, by a certain mechanical smooth- 
ness, a regularity of biblical and historical 
rhetoric, to touch our antiquarian sense (rath- 
er than our emotions), and to leave us still 
Longfellow’s own public, placid and _pas- 
torally-minded. ‘The Wayside Inn” tales 
are of the pleasant old sort that few would 
like to have intermitted, and of which we 
shall assuredly get no more after the book- 
worm ceases to find and tell us them. The 
legend of the neglected horse pulling the 
Bell of Justice by browsing on the briony 
weeds with which its ropes are mended, and 
thus ringing its own hard cause into court, is 
a perfect specimen of the kind of legend the 
poet loves. It is a breath from the simple, 
low landscape wherein he willingly dwells— 
a region where affairs of men and beasts are 
adjusted by a mild epigrammatic Providence, 
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that plays upon events as schoolmen play 
upon words, and always with a merciful in- 
tention. Wherever one dips into this, as 
into most books of Mr. Longfellow’s, one 
finds some image, some vignette of our ideal 
world, whose beauty is always shaping itself 
toward prettiness, whose economy is justified 
with serene and elegant faith, and which has 
upon us the reassuring effect of giving the 
amend to our own darker world of baffled, 
skeptical irony. The spirit of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s selections from foreign readings is the 
same spirit. Half of the “* Handful of Trans- 
lations ” which form the third part of this little 
book are didactic, half are mildly eerie and 
foreign-looking. Any of them might have 
been introduced into-Hyperion. There is 
Saint Teresa’s ‘ Book-Mark,’’ simplest of 
hymns in shortest of lines; and there is a 
picture of a Tartar horse, in silk trappings, 
and shoes “ like new moons”? under his feet, 
sinking with his rider in the bog before 
Kazan. There is a version of Filicaja’s cel- 
ebrated apostrophe to Italy—the same so 
sonorously rendered in Chi/de Harold in the 
passage : 
Italia! O Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty | 
Mr. Longfellow’s is chaste and delicate, but 
it does not stir the heart into a poetic tumult 
as Byron’s does. In another poem, from the 
French of Malherbe, our scholar essays to 
capture the music of one of the very few 
truly lyrical, singing passages of French 
poetry: 
Elle était de ce monde, oi les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 
The translation imitates the long - drawn, 
lamenting metre, but it has hardly caught the 
melody, the quiet energy, the desolate repose 
and the all-reconciling beauty of the original 
masterpiece. Mr. Longfellow puts it: 
But she was of the world, which fairest things exposes 
To fates the most forlorn : 
A rose, she too hath lived as long as live the roses, 
The space of one brief morn. 
This strikes us as incompetent: the stanza 
and the whole poem are so much in Mr. 
Longfellow’s way that we believe, with a 
little more wakefulness, he could have struck 
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out for English-reading people a fresh and 
perfumed repetition of one of the sweetest 
wreaths that ever lyric sorrow hung upon a 
tomb. Other shortcomings, and a far great- 
er number of successes, are studded through 
this changeable and characteristic little vol- 
ume, which hesitates, in just Mr. Longfel- 
low’s old, odd and pleasant way, between 
the freshness of Nature and the must of the 
study. 


Septimius Felton; or, The Elixir of Life. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 

When Hawthorne died this romance was 
left in his desk, ended, but not finished. It 
needed the complete review of his own keen 
eye, and the print here and there of the mag- 
ical touchstone he wore on his finger. Dis- 
mally unfortunate as he would have thought 
himself to have this half-purified distillation 
allowed to float off into the world partially 
speckled with literary motes, yet there can 
be no doubt that the world has a right to it, 
and that the best thing has been done in 
giving it to the public just as it was, without 
the adjustment of stranger hands. Miss 
Hawthorne, with the assistance and advice 
of Robert Browning, has put the manuscript 
in some order, and printed it with its mar- 
ginal hints and notes from the pen of the 
author. Some of the contemplated changes 
affect the framework itself of the story. 
Rose, the honest Yankee rustic, was found 
to be too pure and healthful for the inam- 
orata of the moody hero; so, two-thirds of 
the way along, she is coolly changed into a 
half-sister, and the flights of an uncertain, 
tantalizing love are let loose between Sep- 
timius and the weird nymph Sybil. The 
story is one of Hawthorne’s twilight fan- 
tasies, with nothing real about it but the 
sweetness of the narrator’s voice. It deals 
with the search for the liquor of immortality. 
Septimius, a renegade student for the min- 
istry, a country scholar with Indian “ med- 
icine’ in his brain and Indian vermilion in 
his blood, is the unhappy, never - attaining 
hero. At the last the elixir of immortality 
is changed into a poison by Sybil, who has 
mixed into it a fungus instead of a magic 
flower. She drinks it, shatters the vase and 
dies laughing. ‘Here poor Sybil Dacey’s 
laugh grew fainter, and, dying away, she 
seemed to die with it.” Another woman, 
Felton’s half-Indian aunt Keziah, dies by 
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another mistake in the administering of the 
wonder-working plant: she dies wishing she 
had been wicked and a witch. Another 
homicide is one of the luckless youth’s mis- 
fortunes, the shooting of a brilliant young 
British officer: these deaths pass over his 
spirit very much as his various murders do 
across the mind of Hamlet — without too 
much remorse, and with a sense of their 
advantages as psychological adventures that 
makes them rather appreciated by the per- 
petrator. Hawthorne in this work is far 
gloomier, far sadder and more resourceless 
than in any of the longer novels. One is led 
to inquire what could have been the intel- 
lectual end, if he had lived to be old, of 
such a man, of a teacher so devoid of aim 
and hope, so capable of taking every truth 
of religion and right for the apparatus of his 
awful juggle. He looks at us, and his eye 
is soft and bright, and he seems to promise 
us the sight of some helpful reality; but be- 
hind his glance a mocking demon is playing, 
and at the revelation we are fain to hurry off 
into some plainer, some vulgarer world. He 
gives us a picture that is at first sight natural 
and pleasant—a grave dark nephew nursing 
a lonely old woman in her last hours, cover- 
ing her skinny shoulders and offering her 
warm drinks: the drink is poison, and the 
beldam dies with this horrible saying: “I’ve 
not been a bad woman, and I deserve credit 
for it, for it would have suited me a great 
deal better to be bad.” The naturalness of 
this, or rather its truth to its own fantastic 
ideal, is its danger. The more we are ad- 
mitted to see of Hawthorne — the pleasant, 
gauche Yankee traveler, the unimpeachable 
father and husband, the charming friend, 
and the desolate wizard gathering Indian 
poisons in the moonlight of his soul—the 
more is he a profound and enchanting puzzle. 
He is the Faust of Rembrandt’s etching, 
velvet-robed and spacious-roomed, comfort- 
able, reasonable, yet with skulls lurking on 
his book-table, and the ABRACADABRA blot- 
ting out the landscape from the window out 
of which he looks. 


L’Année Terrible. Par Victor Hugo. Pa- 
ris; Lévy; New York: F. W. Christern. 
A sort of justification and victory is theirs, 
after all, who can secure the ear of the world 
for the story of their defeat. The Jews were 
conquered by Babylon, but their lament be- 
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tish Babylonians are silent, gives to the He- 
brews the rank of intellectual conquerors. 
So if the French, who, as vanquished, are 
after all in the more graceful and touching 
position, can achieve some intellectual work 
growing out of their reverse, while Prussia 
is gorged into silence by success, the day 
will be France’s after all. Victor Hugo is 
not dilatory in putting this to the test. He 
is out already with a volume of occasional 
poems, L’ Aunée Terrible, rising, as a whole, 
high in the epic simplicity demanded by the 
theme, and remarkably free from the egotism 
‘and vanity which annoy us in some of his 
grandest work. JZ’ Annéc is not evenly great. 
Its shrieks against President Grant and Min- 
ister Bancroft are even helplessly idiotic, and 
its etching of William, “the ogre of divine 
right, devout, correct and moral, born an 
emperor and kept MPnature a corporal,” is 
only the newspaper-figure of the day. But 
his invocation to Warlike Poesy, “from 
Isaiah to Byron,” is stirring: 

Vos chants, vos songes, vos pensées 

Semblent des urnes renversées, 

D’oui tombent des rhythmes d’airain ! 
His dejection in contemplating the spirit of 
the French at the time of the capitulation is 
natural and eloquently scornful: ‘On every 
side, in each enslaved soul, the abject addic- 
tion to a vile prosperity replaces pride, and 
the people cultivate the ripening of their 
dishonor. . . . Shipwreck! Farewell, our 
grand vocations! All is deceiving, all is 
deceived: they call our banners cowards, 
and say of our cannons, They are frighten- 
ed!’ In the midst of fearful events, the in- 
cidents of the family, as they ought, hold the 
uppermost place in the fancy and inspiration 
of the poet. Amidst the clash of the inva- 
sion his grandchild, the little Jane, plays 
about his knees. 

“In the big books whose pictures form 
your delight, and which I must, to please 
you, give up to be torn by your fingers, there 
is many a beautiful verse, but not one so 
sweet as you are when at sight of me all your 
little body flutters. Jane,” he goes on, “ in- 
nocent new-comer! you have chosen a sin- 
gular time to be born. You are familiar 
with terrors, you smile in front of a world at 
bay. You make your own special murmur 
of the bee in the wood, Jane, and you mingle 
your darling voice with Paris, setting in mo- 
tion her gigantic armor!’’? Another personal 
poem is that on the death of his son Charles, 
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“swooned away into that vast light which 
for us is obscure ;” but it is spoiled, ‘for ears 
not French, by a figure which must be thought 
atrocious, however characteristic of the au- 
dacious Victor: 
Oui, pour modéle ayant Je martyr de Sion, 
J’achéverai ma lutte, 
Et je continuerai la rude ascension 
Qui ressemble 4 la chute. 

Perhaps, among so much that is ephemeral, 
and, like all cries issuing from protracted 
torture, monotonous, the most dramatic ut- 
terance is that of the closing poem. It rep- 
resents “ The Old World ” speaking to “ The 
Wave,” and reproaching it for mounting be- 
yond its limits: ‘Oh, spare the old laws, 
old obstacles, old curbs, ‘the gray pre-em- 
inence of man,’ our superstitions and fatal- 
ities! Touch them not! retire.’ But the 
wave rises: there goes the old missal, there 
dissolve the ancient codes; the gibbet passes 
in a curl of the billow. ‘Touch not the 
king! Heaven! he is overthrown! Stop! 
*Tis the judge! Hold! ’Tis the priest! 
Help! the sea bears off my own refuge!’ 
And the wave answers: “ Thou thoughtest 
me the tide—I am the deluge.” With this 
figure, in which he aptly and adroitly ag- 
grandizes the woe of France by building it 
into the vast mounting structure of history, 
Hugo crowns the most considerable effort 
yet made to turn the War into Art. 
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